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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TORCHBOOK EDITION 

by 

CHARLES B. FORCEY 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


I N JANUARY 1912 Walter Weyl was eagerly looking 
forward to the appearance of his The New Democracy, 
scheduled to be published by Macmillan the next month. 
At loose ends for the moment, the writer decided to go to 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, where the radical Industrial 
Workers of the World were leading a strike. Weyl was in¬ 
terested in the strike as the first intrusion of the lusty and 
often violent new union into the industrial East. He had 
argued very strongly in his forthcoming book that Ameri¬ 
can workingmen could win their ends through moderate 
union tactics without resort to class warfare. But, pri¬ 
vately, he was not so sure. He had already started another 
book to be called The Class War, in which he planned to 
face working-class problems squarely. At Lawrence Weyl 
was not at first much impressed by the I.W.W. He found 
the town in a state of siege, the textile mills barricaded, 
state militia patrolling the streets. He came away con¬ 
vinced that the I.W.W., for all its success in arousing and 
unifying the workers, would lose. In March, however, he 
returned to Lawrence again. The workers had held out 
much longer than he expected. Misery, suppression, and 
violence had not turned them from the I.W.W.’s red ban¬ 
ner. “My experience at Lawrence shook me up mightily,” 
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, i + “T fpel it compels me to 
ffeyl confessed in a diary he kept. 

test all my theories^ , ^ad expressed in The A ew 

Meanwhile the theories « e>l . J a stir _ The book 

Democracy were creating son ycar whe „ former Pres- 

appeared early in the 1912 r11 . for a third term with 

ident Theodore Roosevelt was XationaBsm ." He was 

a philosophy he called the * w his QW11 program 

nmiosed bv Woodrow Wilson. cnn kesmen for rival 

the “New kreedom. ■ h phi , osophy was prob- 

oreeds. American inteies 1 . (lj , as as it happened. 

ably at an all-time '( ■ Xation alism. He was elated 
were closer to Roosei elt s - - Democm cy as one of 

when the candidate hailed Thc^i ^heved that 

the “true books of the: mo' p rogre ssive Party might 

Roosevelt with his new > ( y ,,Democracy." 

revolutionize American m eeting with enor- 

he exulted m his diar. . in the Progressive] 

mous recognition. ... - . { leaders.” 

party is very secare-oM _ 5 ty was but part of 

Theodore Roosevelt ^ by 1912 had been 

the great progress , de or more . Coming as it 

stirring the country 01 * progressive movement was 

did at a time of prosper! >, £ the American middle 

essentially one of those up \ u u ince the early 

Cass that had are always 

days of the republi • R Jackson. Lincoln, and 

^;:r^-e fmm. Uie 

-ut 19,2 to m, 

was such a time. nrmrressivisrn had its begm- 

Idkc most such movemcn . 1 h nineties some 

lungs the cities- .ml J U * >tate govcr „- 

Ss of the slums, to provide 
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relief for helpless women, children, and old people. But 

most of these efforts had been half-hearted and ineffectual. 

A long and severe industrial depression, violent strikes and 

lockouts, an uprising of farmers in the Populist crusade- 

all this led the middle class to close ranks and resist real 

reform. Only after the defeat of the Populists and the 

Bryan Democrats in 189G and the return of prosperity 

did the reform spirit begin to spread widely among the 
burghers. 

A host of new developments around the turn of the cen¬ 
tury helped give the progressive movement great momen¬ 
tum. \\ idespread belief that there was no longer an open 
frontier for settlement, the rise of America to world power 
during the Spanish-American War, the arrival year after 
year of hundreds of thousands of so-called "new immi¬ 
grants from southern and central Europe, the rapid growth 
of giant industrial combinations, and the upsurge of a 
strong labor movement—these changes with their related 
anxieties and problems set the framework for reform. 
Throughout the country around 1900 reform candidates for 
city mayoralties and state governments suddenly found 
that they had the people’s ear—and their votes. The ram¬ 
bunctious Theodore Roosevelt, who had moved from the 
vice-presidency to become President after the assassination 
of William McKinley in 1901, soon sensed the shift in the 
national mood. Though Roosevelt only a few years before 
had favored the shooting of Populist agitators, by 1902 he 
was willing to intervene impartially in a great coal strike 

and to start the first real enforcement of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act of 1890. 

A trained economist and working journalist, Walter Weyl 
evoted most of his adult life to the progressive movement. 
His first popular magazine piece was an account of the coal 
strike of 1902; another piece called “Tired Radicals,” writ¬ 
ten not long before his death in 1919, was his lament for 
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-.-I coa f strike, as Weyl noted in his 
the end of an era. The“ that carr ied him into real 

diary, “caught [him] m » ‘ , cars in New York's 

life.” He lived and worked for seve y where s , um 

University Settlement, one of thos^ ^ ^ middle . 

dwellers could find P ractl “ ^ [ the muckraking maga- 
class culture. He was a wnter , aid bare much 

Sines that for a half **“*“"?£ life . In 1911 he did 

Of the unlovely ntenor o ^Senator Robert M. La 
research on banking problei ^ and effective 

Follette of Wisconsin one sw ., cdi wit h the famous 

of the progressive leaders H on the New York 

“people’s attorney Louis^ ^ board with con- 

garment volte p industry. 

siderable power in the cloth 6 outsta „ding contnbu- 

ne New Democracy _ * V ^ wag in many „ ays 

tier to progressivism. Though t it summed up 

cr,t,cal of and in advance of the n*^ ^ any oth er 

progressivism's main Anlt more ^tho ^ rest ed .to 

work of the time, i half of his book described 

case firmly m history. Ihe ^ lons course 

in detail the way ‘he Tinted ^ hands of what he 

of its history had fallen y of the past was not 

called “the plutocracy. «ey H e recog- 

the nostalgic one held y , y an d constitutional 

Hired the way during the «»d» tonary ^ he d , 

eras the founding a h(J mea „ t that the individual 

“shadow democracy. y Amgrican8 were far less im- 

rights and P°'^ s . JJ tism 0 f conservative propertied m- 

porta.1t than the favor tism o int0 the political 

terests that had from the sta t s the one 

system. This famous the 

the historian, Charles / ■ • 'interpretation of the Con- 

next year with his in co _ America’s frontier 

stitution. Weyl h.and other historians 
nast held by Frederick Jackson 
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direct refutation of 


of the time. Instead The A civ Dewocrcici/ argued that the 

frontier experience had greatly accentuated a rapacious 

matei ialism that had been part oi the American character 

from the beginning and, in so doing, had prepared the way 

for the lawlessness and greed of the tycoons of the late 
nineteenth century. 

k- 

Weyl’s most significant contribution to the philosophy of 
progressiyism was his concept of “the levels of democratic 
striving.” This idea was meant as a 

_ — — tt 'w « W %./ * <■ V/ 4 

the theories of Marxist socialists, who saw a downtrodden 
proletariat as the major force for social change or revolu¬ 
tion. As W eyl put the matter succinctly, “A man or a 
class crushed to earth—is crushed to earth.” Men to be 
effective agents of social change, he argued, had to be 
economically above the poverty level, intellectually above 
the literacy level, and politically above the suffrage level. 
There were upper limits also to the range of “democratic 
striving,” for the plutocrats themselves and their allies 
could not be expected to help. But Weyl estimated that 
t ere were at least 70 million Americans who were neither 
too rich nor too poor to aid the cause of reform, who would 
slowly but surely make over the country into a “new 
democracy.” Facing up to the serious problem of how so 
large and amorphous a group could be unified, Weyl an¬ 
ticipated many later analysts of progressivism by arguing 
that Americans had already shown increasing consciousness 
of their role as consumers. In trying to regulate the rail¬ 
roads, lower the tariff, and deal with the trusts, the great 
American middle class had already begun to wage a united 
campaign against the high prices of monopoly. 

In many ways Weyl’s book was typical of the progressive 
movement. For all of its emphasis on past and existing 
evils in America, it was profoundly optimistic. Weyl’s cen¬ 
tral argument was that America’s vast wealth would make 
it possible to achieve a thoroughgoing social democracv 
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to the closeness of early life in a large family. His child¬ 
hood. which Weyl later remembered as a very happy one, 

■was source enough for the friendly, humorous, easy-going 
ways of the mature man. 

TVeyl capped a brilliant career in the Philadelphia public 
schools by winning at the age ot nineteen a nationwide 
essay contest against finalists many years his senior. He 
went on to the University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School of Commerce and Finance, where he attracted the 
attention of Professor Simon Nelson Patten, one of the 
most creative and influential American economists of the 
day. Patten, who had done his graduate work in Germany, 
was a Germanophile w 7 ho hoped to transform “American 
civilization from an English to a German basis.’’ The pro¬ 
fessor convinced W eyl’s family to stake his protege to sev¬ 
eral years of travel and study in Europe, though he also 
wanted the promising scholar to complete his Ph.D. at the 
rapidly growing Wharton School. Weyl studied at Halle 
and a number of other German universities, then traveled 
and worked in England and France. Professor Patten could 
hardly have found the result entirely pleasing. The young 
German-American became not an admirer of the Kultur 
^ -^- a iser Wilhelm s Germany but instead of the prosperous 
and prudent civilization of republican France. Weyl ex¬ 
pressed this admiration in his early writings, and its echoes 
can be heard throughout The New Democracy. 

w-_ - _ __ C? 

Weyl’s Ph.D. dissertation, duly completed at the Whar¬ 
ton School in 1897, gave free rein to one of the enduring 
passions of his life, his love for the manipulation of statis¬ 
tics. Later published as The Passenger Traffic of Railways, 
the essay had hoped to prove by the examination of world¬ 
wide railway statistics that a drastic reduction in rates 
would insure not only profits but vast social benefits. But 
the facts were obdurate. Weyl reluctantly concluded that 
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without violence without expropriating wealth, without, 

in fact, any immediate major cha g cre a- 

Like most progressives, Weyl had , 

«'• csri ess —11. 

* ‘vsrSiVrtsn." 

electoral devices as the direct primary, 

erendum, and recall. tvnicallv progressive in 

The Neiu Democracy d*> was typica Y VP modem 

the great stress it placed on e cie • c ^ a0S a nd 

America was moving serene y aw^y atie „ C e with 

waste of its frontier put ^ “ 50 * ach of prog - 

.honvht He believed that organization and co 
ressive thougnt. ne .11 _ c h a nce for 

operative effort alone gave e 1 reformer 

eLtivenes in modern life. He Tdustrial 

who wanted to save men y Herbert Cro i y , another 

trusts and political machines. believed 

important political philosopher of the day, Wey 

impol idut h , necessary but, wnen 

such organizations The government, 

sa-J 

notlAnfilizing large monopolistic maustn • 
even to nationalizing & - pnr , p raav have had 

Weyl's background and early experi^ ^ so 

something to do wi Philadelphia 

cherished progressive notions Born in 15/ ^ after his 

of German-Jewish immigrant £ a grand . 

mother, his mother, three Jewish 

ters. Though he was never much ■"Toff from the 
faith either early or late, as a e\ leadership. His 

- >». - 
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siv ^ ,nme from the electrih- 

i ffioiency that woul r ate changes 

the increased out more hope than 

cation of rai ro society- School probably 

Weyl’s economic dTO , s descrip tion ofta roove ment.” 

the best trained econom^e ^ 

Yet W«yV8 steep = n ^ thoug ht a dee, d ^ x 

whUe « s friends later remembered Ins ^ en(J . ng th e 

bent. His men ^ the McKinley ^ q „ y et a n) 


" hile ^ s friend lat; remem^hrs nao. ^ the 

talk «i* a flat ’ B “L had to acquiesce » the 


mssions of the po-- the wa y it ^■ Uws - 

talk with a Bat. f bad to acquiesce m the ^ 

tende " C o y nlics «al relieved for Weyl bV h“ of what has since 
l e tten° m The economist, an *£>' VJ shi( ted the empha- 

p a tten. Keynesian econ ml) tion. wner 


come to be “"^mpioduction frcontrac- 

sie o! , h,S ^ Economists had predicted th^ship be tween 

the classica becaU se of an no believed that 

tion of capl . .• n an d food supply* + *erns, better dis- 

wages, P°P U ^ hangin g consumption P^ 0 pen np 

such things as h consumer mcon DernoC racy 

limitless ” v iatas - teaching for ^ 

\hatte got his central concept social 

prosperous America might ea q{ the U fe 

democracy. Wey Vs own later des V ^ &t he did 

“Sheer drift was y ph.D. A et muon ^ 

be led for five y ^ S y Democracy. He S ave o{ ma ny 
in “1 am " 1 - f:fcr 'the decision, “to 

Uge of the University- . ■ • 
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he became a protege of Carroll D. Wright, a pioneer statis¬ 
tician of the United States Bureau of Labor. V\ right sent 
him on several lengthy trips to France, Puerto Rico, and 
Mexico to make statistical surveys. In France a study that 
Weyl encountered of the improved conditions ot French 
labor contributed to his durable immunity to Marxist so¬ 
cialism, for he concluded that capitalism was not leading to 
a degradation of the working classes that the early Marx 
had predicted. His contacts with poverty in countries like 
Mexico and Puerto Rico added greatly to his optimism 
about America. Yet he knew too from his work at the 


University Settlement how much still remained to be done 
in the L T nited States. 

The coal strike of 1902 ended Weyl’s life of mere drift. 
He worked closely with the United Mine Workers’ leader, 
John Mitchell, helping Mitchell present the union case be¬ 
fore Roosevelt’s Board of Arbitration in 1903. later travel¬ 
ing with the leader in Europe and ghost-writing for him a 
massive work on labor in the L T nited States and Great 
Britain. Weyl admired Mitchell and came to approve his 
“pure and simple” union tactics. He agreed when Mitchell 
kept the famous lawyer Clarence Darrow from pointing out 
the broader social significance of the miners’ misery before 
the arbitration board. Though events like the I.W.W.’s 
Lawrence strike soon aroused doubts, Mitchell’s moderate 
tactics were still the model of Weyl’s labor policy when he 
wrote The New Democracy. He had none of the distrust 
for labor felt by many progressives; neither did he take 
the paternalistic attitude of thinkers like Herbert Croly who 
wanted the government to support unionization; instead, 
except for women and children and other workers beyond 
the reach of unions, he believed the labor movement could 
win its own battles. 

Weyl’s experiences as a muckraking journalist also con¬ 
tributed in a number of ways to The New Democracy. 
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Though muckraking, as we now know, was waning as he 

finished his book, Weyl did not rTa nU anl duS%irit 

• * i 6 that would in time insure the rise of a 
in America, a spirit th t ^ ^ the Umits that com- 

“new democracy. Y Ipssou came home 

mercialism placed on the Poole, a 

to him more ate 190 {rom , wealt hy Chicago 
couple, who soon had a baby ^ presbyteriall 

w«h ahand^me allowance. Weyl in the —e “ 
proven his capacity "^^‘^Lented 6 to un- 

Evening Post to accept what he cal e i prodding 

of a devoted wife turned him to writing The A cu; ^ 

m ThalfWeyl finished The, New Democracy and later two 

r- 

s^-^rawsrjs 

schedules who na\e g Democracy 

During the last months of working on , build- 

lessons, stopped smoking s « ve ™’ f his success ), and 

—rrrof Itch for senator La FolleUe. 
Even so, the book was finished in time for an exciting c - 

paign year. Widely and favorab y ^ 

incomplete records suggest, close to 10,000 copies. 
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le interest of such leading politicians and writers of the 

day as Lincoln Steffens. William Allen White. Walter Hines 

age Brand Whitlock. Senator Albert J. Beveridge and 

Theodore Roosevelt. * 

^ alter Wevl was only forty-six in 1919 when he died of 
cancer. e might have won a larger place in American 
h story had he lived out a normal span of vears through 
the New Deal thirt.es. But The X e ,e Democracy gives him 
place enough. The book, catching- as it did so much of the 
meaning and promise of a major reform movement, mav 

of if h t a ' e m ° c C ‘ ‘ he high !,oi,,t of his career. Because 
it he became a figure of some importance in the Progres¬ 
sive party, serving on its national committee, directing 
is campaign efforts among the foreign-born, and helping 

polic?’ Th B Ue f y r'“ h Sta(ements 011 the Party’s labor 

led naturally to his being chosen by Herbert Crolv in 1914 
as one of the founding editors of the New Republic, a dis- 

—,.-7 al of opinion” that hoped to re-orient 

f h “. w , f er f 1Sm t0Ward the soclal democratic theories 
that W eyl, Croly, and others had been developing 

him wl e , the Pr °T enee The New Democracy brought 
free’S’T ain f a \° ne frie ” d Said ' “ a " ^corrigible 

effort t ,’o n T , f P ', ay ° r ° ne 0f his ma, 'y ab °r‘i'’e 
In 1916 h C ° U d PU 1 him aWay f ° r days an< ^ weeks, 

eled Jj h \ H S beC ° me interested In Far East, he trav- 

conditions 7 Th** ^ pubhshed several articles on Asian 
„ ‘ nex t year he did some work for the “In- 

co^Sm T r- F( ? UP i°L inteIleCtUals that Presiden t Wilson's 
Plamdng ' J ° USe ’ had gathered together for Pence 

vinced him that the United States at war was drifting 

heTZZ t °w ard " a ‘ ,0 ' ,alistic h ^eria; so he rejoined 
A ew Republic m the hope of having some influence on 
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American opinion. Two books on the 

turn out to be enough to win e J dent P Wilson to Europe, 

commission that accompam anyway to observe 

but the writer of 

Z of Wilson's ideas, Weyl con¬ 
cluded that he was fj lis “tn W19 rame as no 

sJprL to Walter Weyl, though it may have to readers o 

^ : ,, , i; i ,, ip that Weyl had been carrying on 

wdh himself even before the Lawrence strike. The other 
h f is contained in the notes and manuscript pages of his 
roiected book, The Class War, which he worked on or en 
vea s but never finished. In it Weyl faced more nakedly 

than he ever . ]d er secure real social 

justice without violent class warfare. Weyl s answer vaneci 
[ t ar ; n the light of his experience as a journa 

r IZZ strikes Inch as that at Lawrence led him or 

a time to believe ttutt « 

the central theme in American msioiy. 

the peaceful accomplishments of President 1 ® ons 

Freedom, he shifted his main theme and considered The 
Social Concert as a possible title. The success o 
munists in taking over Russia became for Wey the 
niece in the bewildering puzzle. Though he aen1 ^ 

ijke the United States, all the same he now had Ins fill ot 
what he called “bourgeois reform 

before his death Weyl decided to fom he So rahst 1.^ 
step he had theretofore always; resiste L ended The 

“Can a Democracy limlure? with which no i 

b a : made' adaptable 
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. . . to a real Industrial Democratization ” } 1P Imiap ,i 

in the final political entry of his diary before his death 
“The ultimate test.“ he wrote, “is survival.- WevI's 
ers today have a better notion of the .-..parity of ,|e, 
raeies to survive, but they ran still wonder how much his 
vision of a new democracy” has been fulfilled 


New York, AM'. 
May, 1903 



NOTES TO THE TEXT 


1. Page 9, footnote 1, line 2. [John Bach McMaster]. John Bach 
McMaster (1852-1932), an American historian at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, whose History of the People of the Tjnited States (8 vols., 1883—1913) 
combined conservative economic views with a strong democratic bias in a 
way that was typical of the progressive era. 

2. Page 17, line 4 [Citizen Genet], Edmond Charles Edouard Genet 
(1763-1834), an emissary to the United States in 1793 from one of the gov¬ 
ernments of France during the French Revolution, whose diplomatic indis¬ 
cretions embarrassed first the Federalist Washington administration, then 
the rival Jeffersonian Republicans, and then himself. 

3. Page 40, line 26 [Mulberry Sellerses]. Mulberry Sellers, a fictional 
Southern speculator in Mark Twain’s The American Claimant (1892), who 
had grand visions of the future growth of the country. 

4. Page 111, line 6 [Prof. Frank J. Goodnowl. Frank Johnson Goodnow 
(1859-1939), Eaton Professor of Administrative Law and Municipal Science 
at Columbia University in 1912, became two years later president of The 
Johns Hopkins University. Elected the first president of the American 
Political Science Association in 1903, he combined important scholarship 
with an active role as an adviser on government problems. 

5. Page 114, line 4 [President Arthur Twining Hadley]. Arthur Twining 
Hadley (1856—1930), economist and president of Yale University (1899- 
1921), had been appointed in 1911 by President Taft as the chairman of 


the Railroad Securities Commission to investigate the railroads. 

6. Page 116, line 17 [Professor J. Allen Smith]. James Allen Smith 
(1860-1924), professor of political science and dean of the Graduate School 
at the University of Washington, had accomplished a far-ranging but 
scholarly expose of the undemocratic aspects of the American political 
system in the book, his best known, from which Weyl quotes. 

7. Page 116, line 19 [Mr. Bryce]. James Bryce (1838-1922), later Viscount 
Bryce, British jurist, historian, and diplomat, was Great Britain’s ambas¬ 
sador to the United States from 1907 to 1913, and his The American Com¬ 
monwealth (1888), from which Weyl quotes, was already considered a 
classic study of American government. 

8. Page 136, lines 22-23 [Sir Robert Peel]. Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850) 

English statesman who was Prime Minister for the Conservative party on 

several occasions and is most famous for accomplishing the repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1846. 

9. Page 170, line 16 [Rodbertus]. Johann Karl Rodbertus (1805-1875) 

ev?itTo“ ra“dlSi.“ s d m P ° litiCian Wh ° Champi ° ned * hC ' dM ° f * gradual 


10 Page 178, line 27 [Mr. Upton Sinclair]. Upton Beall Sinclair (1878- 
), WTiter and socialist politician whose The Jungle (1906) to which 
eyl refers, had been an important influence leading to the passaee bv 
Congress ,n 1906 of the Meat Inspect,on Act and the Pure Fo Jand Drog 
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NDTES TO THE TEXT 


182» lme 15 [Jauresl. Jean Leon Jaures (1859-1914), French 
socialist politician and editor, was the outstanding leader of the social dem¬ 
ocrats of France until his assassination upon the outbreak of World War I. 

12. Page 182, line 17 [Sarrautel. Weyi here may have misspelled the 
name of Maurice Sarraut (1869—1943), French socialist and editor who, 
together with his brother Albert, became an important leader of the Radical- 
Socialist party. 

13. Page 183, line 9 [John Spargo]. John Spargo (1876— ), an English 

socialist intellectual who emigrated to the United States in 1901, wrote 
many books on socialism and became one of the leaders of the gradualist, 
democratic faction of the early American Socialist party. 

14. Page 202, line 14 [Renan]. Joseph Ernest Renan (1823-1890), French 
philologist and historian, who specialized in the field of religious history. 

15. Page 202, line 15 [Carlyle]. Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), the fa¬ 
mous Scottish historian, who became best known for his French Revolution 
(1837). which was vitriolic in its appraisal of the social upheaval. 

16. Page 210, line 3 [B. Seebohm Rowntreel. Benjamin Seebohm Rown- 
tree (1871-1954), son of a famous English cocoa manufacturer and philan¬ 
thropist, carried on his father's work, writing a number of studies of labor 
conditions in Great Britain. 

17. Page 340, line 19 [Dr. Edward T. Devine]. Edward Thomas Devine 
(1867-1948). in 1912 a professor of sociology at Columbia and editor of the 
Surt'ey, one of the journals to which Weyl often contributed. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE DISENCHANTMENT OF AMERICA 


A MERICA to-day is in a somber, soul-questioning mood. 

We are in a period of clamor, of bewilderment, of an 
almost tremulous unrest. We are hastily revising all our 
social conceptions. We are hastily testing all our political 

ideals. We are profoundly disenchanted with the fruits of a 
century of independence. 

Our visitors from Europe in the early days of independence 
were obsessed by the unique significance of our democracy. 
To liberty or to its excesses they ascribed all American quali¬ 
ties, customs, and accidents. Our native apologists laid equal 
emphasis upon democracy. In half-ludicrous, half-tragic 
orations, they acclaimed the rule of the people as the essence 
and import of the new Republic. America was to be the 
eternal land of liberty, the refuge of the world’s oppressed 
the mentor of Europe. The chosen people of the West were 
to teach the true creed of democracy, in obedience to a 

divme command, as explicit as that laid upon the ancient 
folk of Israel. 


xuui generations nave passed smce Cornwallis surrendered 
at Yorktown. We have survived the early days of povertv 
Md interstate bickering. We have grown in wealthfpower 

We We issued triumphantly from a great 

,wL?' h , iC1 put aa end forever to chattel slavery. Our 
u ions have not become less popular; our patriotism. 
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though less fervid, is perhaps deeper; our hope of equality 
is not quite dead. 

Nevertheless, to millions of men there has come a deep 
and bitter disillusionment. TVe are no longer the sole guard¬ 
ians of the Ark of the Covenant. Europe does not learn 


at our feet the facile lessons of democracy, but in some 
respects has become our teacher. Foreign observers describe 
our institutions with a galling lack of enthusiasm, and vis¬ 
itors from monarchical lands applaud their native liberty, 
while condoling with us over our political “bosses,” our 
railroad “ kings,” and our Senate “ oligarchies.” A swelling 
tide of native criticism overtops each foreign detraction. 

The shrill political cries which to-day fill the air are in 

w ses of the 

Declaration of Independence, 
geration which is as symptomatic as 
of sensational inequalities of wealth, insane 
strident ostentations ; and, in the same breath, of vast, boss- 

the world, 


vivid contrast with the stately, sounding phrases 

Men speak (with an exag- 

the evils it describes) 




ridden cities, with wretched slums peopled by 
with pauperism, vice, crime, insanity, and degeneration 
rampant. We disregard, it is claimed, the lives of our 
workmen. We muster women into dangerous factories. We 
enroll in our industrial army, by an infinitely cruel 
tion, the anaemic children of the poor. We create 
unemployed men, whose sullen tiamp ominously 

. Daily 




of the 



through the streets of our relentless cities. JJaily we read of 
the premature death of American babies; of the 
of consumption and other “poor men’s diseases 
scrapping of aged workingmen; of the jostling of 
competing races in factory towns; of the breakdown of 
municipal government; of the collusion of politicians, petty 

thieves, and “ malefactors of great wealth ”; 
ing of an irreconcilable class conflict; of the spread of a 
hunger-bom degradation, voicing itself in unpunished crimes 
of violence ; of the spread of a social vice, due in numerous 


of the sharpen- 
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instances (according to the Committee of Fourteen) not to 

passion or to corrupt inclination, but to “the force of actual 

physical want.’’ According to some critics—among whom 

are conservative men with a statistical bent— American 
democracy is in process of decay. 

If we are now scourged with whips, we are, it is claimed 

soon to be scourged with scorpions. Our evils, if uncorrected,’ 

must grow with the country’s growth. If in a century we 

have increased from seven to ninety millions, we may well 

increase, in the coming century, to two or three hundreds 

of millions. In the lifetime of babes already born, the 

United States may be a Titanic commonwealth bestriding 

the world; a nation as superior in power to England or 

Germany as those countries are to Holland or Denmark. It 

may be a nation spreading northward to the Polar Seas 

southward to the Isthmus, or beyond, and westward to 

ustraha. It may be the greatest single factor, for good or 
evil, in the destinies of the world. 

It is this very vastness of our future that gives us pause. 
It is because m America we are about to play the game of 
i e with such unprecedentedly enormous stakes that we are 
a ast taking thought of the fearful chances of ill skill or ill 

t0 ; da ^. We ^ indi vidual fortunes of four or five 
hundreds of millions, whereas in Washington’s day we had 

no a single millionaire, how overwhelming may not be our 

fortunes in the year 2000, how overbearing may not be the 

pressure of poverty upon our hundreds of millions of citizens. 

^rea y our ree lands are gone, our cheap food is in danger 

Sve of « hlgh WEgeS be threatened - ^ is possible to con- 

in Doniil«p r ° gre w V !. deteri0ratl0n accom P an ying an increase 
population. W e have no guarantee that prosperity, intel- 

gence, discontent, and democracy will be our portion. 

nmnt • m ° re thaD GVer before in American history, dire 

the ^Renfbl gam ^ foreteI1 the ^solution of 

the Republic and the rise under democratic forms of an 




severest type 

uetive i sm. 




men hope or 
which the 




a blind and 



pillars of 



agitators are alike disii- 
place their faith upon our tra- 
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a m 



borne its 
tury of 
with 
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No one 
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cation, and fruc- 



glorious 
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insurgent. A clear-eyed discontent is abroad in the land. 
There is a low-voiced, earnest questioning. There is a not 
unreverential breaking of the tablets of tradition. 

It is not merely the specific insurgent movement in Con¬ 
gress which occupies men’s minds. That is but a symptom, 
but one of a hundred symptoms, of a far broader, subtler, and 
more general movement of revolt. Men in the Middle West, 
in the Far West, in the East and South; men in the factory 
and on the farm; men, and also women,—are looking at 
America with new eyes, as though it were the morning of 
the first day. They are using old words in strange, new 
senses; they are appealing to old moralities in behalf of 
strange, new doctrines. It is not all “ talk” of congressmen, 
for the man who is represented is more insurgent than the 

man who represents him. There are millions of insurgents 
who have never been to Washington. 

The new spirit is not yet self-conscious. It does not 

understand its own implications, its own alignments, or 

its own oppositions. It does not quite know whether to 

look backward or forward. It is still inchoate. It is still 
negative. 

Protestantism, too, was at first protesting, insurgent, 

negative, but Protestantism to-day is positive, plenary, and 

protested against. So our nascent, insurgent, still unfolded 

democracy, which unites many men in a common hostility 

to certain broad economic and political developments, is 

now passing over to a definite constructive program. I 

is ecoming positive through force and circumscription of 
its own negations. 


As it becomes positive the new spirit seeks to explain it- 

{£ ’ a ? d m S °, d .°! ng , to understand itself. It seeks to test 

IndT and i dealS in their reIation to American history 
and conditions. Is our new democracy merely the old democ- 

y in a new coat ? Is it a return to the past or a turning 

rom the past ? Is it an imported creed or a belief of native 
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growth ? Is it a high-hung Utopia or an attainable end ? Is 
it a destruction, or a fulfillment, of the f imrf Rmpnt.nl law of 
American development ? Whence does it come ? Whi ther 
does it lead ? What is it and what is it to be ? What does 
it mean, for better or worse, to the common run of us ? 



CHAPTER II 


THE SHADOW-DEMOCRACY OP 1776 


W 


HEN 


stinctive argu 
claim t 


-0 7 — ” v 

long for something that we do not have, our most in- 

aent is an appeal to a former golden age. We 


evil days has been wrongfully 


from us. 

Applied to America, this method of thinking presupposes 
an earlier era of native, full-blown democracy, when men 
were free and equal, with universal, uncontested political 
and civil rights. The period of this imagined era is vaguely 
placed at the dates of the Declaration of Independence and 
of the adoption of the Federal Constitution. Filled with a 
zeal for historical orthodoxy, we plead vehemently for 
the restoration of our one-time equalities and freedoms. 
Tacitly we assume that the broad and responsible democracy, 
for which we are now striving, once existed. 

What, however, are the facts ? To what extent were the 
democratic ideals of to-day embodied in the laws of a cen¬ 
tury ago? What solutions does the wisdom of our ances¬ 
tor offer to the perplexing problems of their descendants ? 

What, m short, was our original heritage of democracy and 
now have we added to or taken from it ? 

onp h ^ °! « 6 Declaration > as during the preceding 

, uadred and fifty years, there existed in New England, 

The Purit 11 ^ 6 m A ? enca » a cert ain measure of self-rule. 
govln^n , 118 Were y , ;° means ardent democrats, their 

KEta ° f EngUsh and Hebrew Edition, 

lunng rather to theocracy. The democratic spirit, how- 

7 
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ever, found expression in the town meeting, in which the 
good citizens came together to build the road, provide for the 
school, and pass laws against scolds and Sabbath-breakers. 

It was a primitive, unrepresentative democracy in a group 
small, simple, and homogeneous. It differed widely from 
the larger colonial, and later from the State and national 
governments, by which the township was subsequently to be 
overshadowed. It was a democracy of poverty, —_>f men 
of small means, — and herein also it difFered from modern 
democracies of wealth, in which enormous fortunes and their 
getting and keeping involve the clash of gigantic interests. 

The political problems of the formative days of Hamilton 
and Jefferson cannot be likened to those of to-dav. Since 
Washington’s inauguration our population has increased 
twenty-three fold and our national wealth probably over 
one hundred fold, while the whole structure of society has 
been metamorphosed by steam, electricity, railroad, and 
telegraph. When we realize how the poor, simple, and homo¬ 
geneous community of the eighteenth century* has evolved into 
our present wealthy, complex, and differentiated society, 
we need not wonder that we have failed to inherit spontane¬ 
ously the supposed democratic Utopia of the Declaration. 
A perfect democracy conceived in 1776 and adapted to those 
davs would not have fitted comfortably upon the men o 

1911. 

In reality the democracy of 1776 was by no means perfect. 
The Declaration of Independence was not an organic law, 
but an appeal — a very* special and adroit appeal to the 
“natural right*’ of revolution. It was a beautiful ideal, as 
wonderfully poised in mid-air as is to-day the golden rule 
among the thrice-armed nations oi Europe. The average 
American was not a true believer in it. - ? doctrines. The bet¬ 
ter classes,” tainted with an interested loyalty to King 
George, could not abide rebels, petitioners, and “agitators,” 
and among the signers were many conservative men who 
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feared “too much democracy," though they saw the advan- 

age of tssumg a “platform," and of hanging together to 
avoid hanging separately/' 

Although a revolt against despotism swept through the 

land; although the new State constitutions, conceived in the 

lluted spirit of the Declaration, breathed a distrust of gov¬ 
ernors, legislators, and judges, - nevertheless a democracy 
m the sense of our present hopes, did not exist in the emanci- 
P coonies. Of the “free and equal” men of 1776, one 
sixth were chattel slaves, These poor blacks, largely native 
mericans, were speechless and voteless, were bought and 
sold, were mortgaged and flogged. Many whites, under 

!kn vTn red “! ptioners and indentured servants, were 
hlbl 7 n ‘u 7 civil ri S hts ' being bound to service and 

adult 1 w “ 7 el treatment A Iar Se proportion of 
limited th ’ f T ma es Z ete dlsfra nehised. New Hampshire 
||n ' , ‘ he 5U , ffra£e t0 Protesta nt taxpayers; South Caro- 

witi! °i 7 Vj 7 men ' believing in God, Heaven, and Hell 
7 re 7? ,d ot fitty acres > or a town lot, or who had paid 

a considerable tax. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, Mary- 
nd, Virginia, North Carolina, and New York the right to 

estoteT or ^ aSed .7 the ° Wnersllip of P ro Perty (usually real 
estate) or upon the payment of equivalent taxes. In New 

theTal7o“ P o un T P ° SSeSSed ° f rea ‘ eState t0 

7 ° ffice were even more excluding. 

d«ied 8 to all 6 e 'f‘ ed to . the Ho^e was usually 

Tn n 1 except Christians (or Protestants) of means. 

a p ai j candidate for office was obliged to "profess 
?; „ God ‘ he / athar - “ d in Jesus Christ, L in the Holy 

given by divine inspiration.” ■ I„ South Carolina no man 

See John Baeh IVIeMn^tpr lir PVicv „ 

ad Industrial Rights of Mao in America^(Cbveland. ws'?'' S °° ia '' 
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could be elected to the Lower House unless he owned fne 

hundred acres and ten negro 

nmiruls sterling and clear of all debt. 4 

for the Upper House, and especially for g ° ve ™“’ p^Led 
hitrher \ governor of South Carolina had to be possesse 

of ten thousand pounds, a property quahfication 
with that of a million dollars or more for the P>««“ y 
governors of New York or Illinois. Generally speak g, 
none but a rich or at least well-to-do Christian was e igi 

to the office of governor. 

The will of the people, aborted by a restricted su g , 
was completely nullified by the ‘ rotten politics of the t . 
The founders of the Republic, be it remembered, were not 
quiet old gentlemen in stocks, living honorable and pro- 
phetic lives for the uplifting of us, their putative descendants. 

They were a very human lot of people w o, 1 ing ' 

were not overniee as to means. “In filibustering and gerry¬ 
mandering,” writes Professor McMaster m ^‘ng go' 
ernorships and legislatures, in using force at the polls, in colo 
nizingand in distributing patronage to whom patronage is u , 

in all the frauds and tricks that go to make up the worst form 
of practical politics, the men who founded ou f State a 
national governments were always our equals, and often ou 

“By such devices the balance of power under the Revolu¬ 
tionary constitutions was held in the hands of t e gen e 
men,” and kept away from those whom John Adams sty 
the “simple-men." In most States the mass of the people 
were compelled to accept a subordinate position. b ; >' re P r .^ 
sented by government, press, or public opinion, large y 
erate and comparatively isolated, they were no. mat,ch for 
the able, educated, and often unscrupulous gentlemen who 
seized political power and the fruits and spoils thereo . 

Sharp social distinctions remained. What equality existe^ 
was due to a level of poverty, a uniform hard striving, an 
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a most unwelcome simple living. On the Appalachian 
frontier this rude equality of poor men was most clearly 
exemplified, but in the East, where were the “well-born” 
and the opulent,” vestiges of aristocratic gradations lin¬ 
gered. The line between the scholarly or sporting Virginia 
urgess and the poor white of his district, or between the 
Madeira-drinking Dutch landlord of Albany and his neigh¬ 
boring shiftless farmer, was as sharp as that to-day between 
railroad president and railroad engineer. You could not 
mistake a journeyman shoemaker for his Excellency the 
overnor. The ill-clad, ill-conditioned, foul-mouthed mobs 
of the little cities delighted to bespatter mud upon the small 
clothes and silver-buckled shoes of the gentleman, who re- 
sponded with a deep scorn for the “low-born” rascals. 

Nor did the economic conditions reflect the freedom and 
equality which were the American’s inalienable rights, 
rue, there was a plenitude of cheap land, offering itself as 

an alternative to wage labor; but the industrial organization 
of the revolted colonies was ineffective, commerce was slow 
and cautious, and the rude labor of even a hard-workin* 
armer produced nothing but an overabundant supply of 
simple and unvaried food and clothing. As for the landless 
laborer, he toiled from sun to sun for a wage lower than that 
to-day earned by a newly arrived Hungarian immigrant, 
buch a Revolutionary toiler could not be sure when or in 
what form his wages would be paid, or indeed, whether they 
would be paid at all; while, if he fell into debt for a few 

• - 1 , , e f mi f g k ht . ^ ca ; st mto a reeking, vermin-infested 

ail, to fight with half-naked male and female prisoners for 
the retention of his clothes. 

To keep the poor among our free and equal forefathers in 
eir place a barbarous criminal law, inherited from seven¬ 
teenth century England, was invoked. Not only was im 

^r7rT P TlL^wi d th bt UniV6rSa1, bUt aUaCkS UP ° n propert y 

e repelled with savage severity. In Maryland a thief 
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, . i ff hand, and the rogue or 

, , „.uh a T on his left na > R on 

W as bran ^ une mploycd man * ^ ^ eW Hampshire 

vagabond s0Vereign commonwea wa8 comm itted 

shoulder. t he hand, or, if ; . ^ “deceitful 

br a^ decl , bUr6 0 l ;Te forehead; while m Virgmm ah ^ 

0n , SUnd «on st cooks, cheating to lose 

££* ( 1n Virginia it was » “g" 

nr money under false P ret f an d the stock were ordt- 

„ the cropping of ears, t re P ' A cou id be hanged 

^ punishments for ™ gar rogues. ^ for auy of 

in ^nsylvania in “eh.on ^ seven were pun- 

twenty crimes, m {cll w ith especial sever J V 

ishable by deal i- L and often uneducate s 

the unrepresented, 'Oicti - ison as they feared ttie 

men,” who feared the c e j ^ c \ 0 th P which the un¬ 
omnipresent piUory ’ e and children were obliged to 

wear upon the d^e. 1 ^ ove r this extreme^ 

the “ simple-man * ^ • (hc black c loud of an aristocrat! 
imperfect democracy £ population and its wea 

' V ^ t c o forced labor of benighted negroes 

based upon the ui democracy. It '\ as 

America m It was at best a shadow- 

even a democracy on papei. 

democracy. f ,i omn( > r acv conferred by the 

Nor was the substance o ideal of democracy 

federal Constitution. eloquence of the Declaration, 

does not lead back to the ^ Constitution, as X 

still less does it revert to tin U d ^ 0 

i of Uemocnn-ics on inil'or. Mesne ^lymn-fanicnl pret ‘ , . a aoa 

— ";: r toil 

™ f rarriiirc- 

. steors ' 
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issued, in 1787, fresh from the Philadelphia Convention. 

Our newer democracy demands, not that the people forever 

conform to a^ rigid, hard-changing Constitution, but that 

the Constitution change to conform to the people The 

Constitution of the United States is the political wisdom of 
dead America. 

So intimately has this Constitution been bound up with 
our dearest national ideals and with our very sense of na¬ 
tional unity, so many have been the gentle traditions which 
have clustered about this venerable document, that one hesi¬ 
tates to apply to it the ordinary canons of political criticism. 
For over a century we have piously exclaimed that our Con¬ 
stitution is the last and noblest expression of democracy. 

. u }' 7 * n truth, the Constitution is not democratic. It was, 
in intention, and is, in essence, undemocratic. It was con¬ 
ceived in a violent distrust of the common people, and was 
dedicated to the principle that “the minority of the opulent” 
must be protected from American sans-culottes. 

There was perhaps some excuse for a reactionary docu¬ 
ment. Things were in a bad way. Thirteen free and very 
independent States were issuing paper money and were tax¬ 
ing each other’s commerce. The central government, under 
the Articles of Confederation, maintained a precarious and 
contemptible existence. The domestic debt was not worth 
a continental, and the interest on the foreign debt (which 
was falling due) was regularly defaulted. England and 
bpam were hemming in the disorganized States on north 
west, and south. National preservation was all-important* 
and the Constitution paid more heed to this problem than 
to the unalienable rights” of men. 

Some of the men who drew up the instrument frankly pre¬ 
erred a king, and the chief spirit of them all, the brilliant 
Alexander Hamilton, desired a life-elected president with an 
abso ute veto on all legislation, appointing governors with 
absolute vetoes over all State laws. That such an abhorrent 
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ideal should have been ^ 

ol the day held the raw and the Constitu- 

No king was set to rule “"on was more subtly sub- 
tion, as presented by the have been dozen 

tension of the then restricted 

reotly elected for long terms »d " o ^ kely t0 be 
population of their districts were g dignity 

largely free from popular control LteV The presi _ 

of the Senate were corresponding y = anticipated that 
dent by his indirect e ection or tions ^ was thought 

presidential electors would accept _ and easily be- 
be even farther —^"eX e w» accordbgly 

- onton^: and enormous powers 

“ ?TtL a se d checks upon a supposedly democratic House 
T penforced by what in practice is an absolute ve o 1 

Io“ed"o^d 
Thfe by an ludhebly Eed President and an indirectly 
^ sL a ate to set Lide through a * ^ 

tion or upon the ground of ^ state law or 

law, approved by federa l 

government was thusJ*>be;P^""ates. 

with almost insuperable difficulties, so tha ^'^j rate the 
one fortieth of the voters could ooncena y ^ 
wish for amendment of thirty-nine for 
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the real power of amendment into the hands of the interpret¬ 
ing body, the same Supreme Court, intended by its oompnsi- 
tmn and the manner of choice and the life tenure of its 
members to be the most remote of all governmental agencies 

iom the operation of popular control. Popular rights were 
presumably, for all time, bottled up. 

The greatest merit —and the greatest defect — of the 
onstitution is that it has survived. It might be well if 
ie American people would recast, their Constitution every 
generation. 1 would assuredly do better in 1911 with a 
twentieth century organic law than with an almost unchange¬ 
able constitution, which antedated the railroad, the steam- 
boat, and the French Revolution, and was contemporary 

kets JUT A , rarie Ant0inette ’ \nZ 

i the early days, however, when the States were ieul- 

Tonlv g t ent ' and etC f nally 0Vervi g iIant - any bond of union, 

Cons ft, S t r ° ng 6n0Ug ’ WaS g °° d - ° Ur ei Shteenth century 
Constitution was a marvel of judicious compromises and 

e evasions and its ratification was a long step forward 
towards political autonomy. 

This ratification was not a popular one, for the Const!tu 

t,on was never fairly prcsented for adoption (o 

year ir a 1:r C r O'' “ Sma " min0rity du ™« * reactionary 

wrZdt v t o,ed for ', he adopti ° n ° f ,hc 

ere opposed to its principles, but by cajolery logrolling 
The fTseeinf ^ 08 ** ratification was -cured.' 

necessary Wi h tha ‘ the was 

form Tin c t a SOp therefore to a jealous people in the 
political rightf a" d mendments ' Suaranteeing civil and 

Americans^decMed^to *S* intdligent - 

<» otX“ni“ V vlt l “I:?™ h “ »*<>. fomuk te 

nineteen years. In this wav “th ^ vising constitutions every 
periodically obtain! 7 ‘ l “ CM8ent »' «“ S°v.™d - could bo 
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. . . »d so well and comparer 

That the Constitution ^ t0 its intrinsic merits, or 

lively so democratically d^ than t0 the modera- 

to the genius of Haimlto d eding generations of 

tion and political tolerimce* rising tide of democracy 

Americans, and to a sub V , over borne it, or evaded 
which has liberalized our j >rg of President, the enor- 
it. The almost direct ele &nd q{ public opinion, the 

mous influence of P olltlca P increas i ng ly direct election of sen- 

widening of the suffrage, hkh were unpredicted, and 

ators, are democratic feature of the document. 

would have been undesire ’ upon the Constitution fell 
The new government ba&e• ■ By 178 9 thousands 

into the hands of the co ^ ser ^ „ r ■ ^775 were reinstated 

Of wealthy loyalists, who t^ other „ leadin g 

in public esteem, and th > ’ democratic vagaries and 

citizens," had scant ^f^"who had made them- 

demagogic vaporing^ Th Const . tution _ rea i ize d that the 

selves responsible nt depends upon the minds 

efficiency of a P^^'^XAich administer it. It was 
which interpret and th control of the new govern- 

in this spirit that they government thus came to 

ment. The formative AmOT '“JL Adaro6 , and, later, 
be marked with the stamp' ' in the un j 0 n of the 

Of John Marshall, men who had^ ^ ^ 

States, but not in the p P‘ ^ nccessary to attach to 

These leaders recognized interested loyalty of the 

the nascent federal government the mtoes ^ q{ a 

moneyed classes, w 11C _ crea t,ion of a national bank, 

mildly protective tariff, ^ dcbts . Through the 

and the assump ion o f (lie Supreme Court, 

strengthening and astute nmmung ^ ^ ^ gtate 

governments, wX^iy held 
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A -/ T»t*Q £,IUY>iU£. A few 

months. after the inauguration of President Washington 

a Parisian crowd stormed the Bastille, and the great 
French Revolution was launched. When Citizen Genet 
arrived in America, he found many thousands sympa¬ 
thetic to the new democratic doctrines. The Declaration 
of Independence was also bearing fruit. Suffrage was bein- 
extended m the several States; property and religious quali- 
ficatmns were being lessened or removed; the limitation of 
officeholding to men of wealth was made less stringent- 
an the penal law and the conduct of prisons were somewhat 
humanized. In 1800, the - Jacobin” and “leveller,” Thomas 
Jefferson was elected President, and by 1814, after the dis- 

n S artv U u f Convention, the influence of the Federal 
P&rty was forever gone. 

rJC™ 8 / he fe ‘ quarter of the nineteenth century the prog- 

The Z7 T * 6Vil ° W C ° nditi0ns was m »e rapid, 
e little cities were growing, and the citizens, especially the 

Journeymen workingmen who were forming unions had no 

farms'^ The^r 86 quaIifications based 011 the ownership of 
_ , Th , e el ‘y I ,oor were asking for public — not pauper 

sc ools, for the right to strike, for the cessation of special 
pnvileges, or a mechanic’s lien law, and for that most revo 
hitmnary of all programs, the abolition of imprisonment for 

mdVnLT^^ 0 ^ b ° rder of the States - a| so, a new 

arise In iT 10 born of tbe wilderness, began to 

2et’be°hrdv Th APPalaChianS C S ° Cial COnvention had 

pe hardy. The pioneer, who blazed a trail through 

JacdrarL 0 ^, Wh ° f0Ught with mi at Detroit or 

Tippecanoe ^ad W u° drank " hard cider ” with 

gentlemen nnri n ° remem ^ rance °f pre-Revolutionary 

statesmen. “° ht the old - fash ioned school of 
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The wave of a new dem y Uo . 

intensely confident, Qhio aaA Tennessee 

over the mountains from Mic g , y . • ia< The new 

into New York, Pennsy J an { d on a number of social and 

crude democratic movement, d ^ dfl(jtoral victory of 
political reforms, cu m |T a p iden t a democratic ideal was 
1828 . Jackson was were unsettled, and 

fixed upon America, P f revolutionary changes, 

the door was opened to all manner 

good and bad. r»or>ular hero in 1829 began 

With the the popular boss, 

the spoils system, th . eorruntion of parties. The suf- 

and the fresh and wholesa congressional caucus 

frage was still further extended "^candidates gave 

W hich had formerly —^rfdemocratic, but in prac- 
way to the theoretically more “ , conven tion. The 

tice equally unrepr^en ^lye de^ q{ ^ opini die d 

sovereignty of an of workingmen 

changes also took place. P affirmed and defended, 

were widened, and their r gt democra tic lines swept 

A wave of educational refonn a ong grown old in 

over the country and abuses ot m y ^ ^ at - 

America or torn rom eu^ ople wer e supreme. A tur- 

tacked and abolishe • a P d spoilsme n accompanied 

bulent army of camp fo shin gt on . Democracy was 

Jackson in his invasion of Washington 

attained. believed that it had attained 

It was a crude nation wh^h b^l ^ . nstructedi ^th raw 

impulses which might ead inhere. I (o , k . a 

atomic nation; a nation of queer, ' ^ K was a 

nation boasting of t e armo artificial distinctions; 

nation loudly protesting against all artmcia 


intensely individualistic, 

passed east 
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a nation in which the servant was the respected and con¬ 
descending “help,” and the policeman, letter carrier, and 
stagedriver equal and aggressive citizens, proudly refusing 
to wear uniforms or other badges of servitude. It was a 
nation in which the doctor or lawyer cultivated his farm, 
and the factory girl might play the piano and write for a 
magazine. It was a nation hopefully anticipating the immi¬ 
nent downfall of the monarchs of “effete Europe” ; a nation 
devoutly confident that the ultimate sanction of Divine 
Providence had been uniquely reserved for the ideally per¬ 
fect American Commonwealth. It was a nation shamed 
y filthy prisons, barbarous penal laws, imprisonment for 

debt, and ill-kept cities. It was a nation cursed with 
slavery. 

The evil, like the good, of the Jacksonian era is still with 
us, and only slowly are we freeing our larger, newer democ¬ 
racy from the trammels placed upon it by the raw, crude 
democratic movement of that day. But with all its defects 
the democracy of the America of 1829 was far in advance of 
that of the contemporaneous world. Europe was still lying 
in the slough of reaction, following the Revolution and 
.Napoleon. In England George the Fourth ruled a slum¬ 
bering nation, Catholic Emancipation was just being granted 
t e Reform Bill had not been passed, the “rotten boroughs” 
sent up their members to an aristocratic Parliament, and 
the hand of a noble class lay heavy upon the land. In France 
e Revolution of 1830, which was to turn over the nation 
from the Bourbon Charles X to the bourgeois monarch 
Louis Philippe,, had not yet occurred. Prussia, Austria, 
ttussia, opain, were in the grasp of absolutist regimes. The 
world s hope of democracy seemed to lie to the west of the 


y f 8 la , ter ’ Akxis *> Tocqueville, the philosophic 
student of popular government, conceived this land as “the 

most democratic country on the face of the earth.” In 
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America the people had a sure foot on the ladder of freedom. 
Again and again De Tocqueville speaks of our equality of 
political rights, of property, of education, of opportunity. 
Often he speaks of the unquestioned sovereignty of the 
people, of the exclusion or voluntary retirement of aristo¬ 
crats. The inevitable rule of the masses, which De Tocque¬ 
ville everywhere foresaw, was to be studied in the towns 
of New England, on the frontier of Illinois, in the halls of 
Congress. The most youthful nation would teach its elders 
the lessons of popular government. A child would lead 
them. 

To-day the tables are turned. America no longer teaches 
democracy to an expectant world, but herself goes to school 
to Europe and Australia. Our ballot laws come from a na¬ 
tion younger than ourselves; our students of political and 
industrial democracy repair to the antipodes, to England, 
Belgium, France, to semi-feudal Germany. Politically, as 
otherwise, we have made progress, but we are no longer so 
supremely confident that the men of 1787 could adequately 
foresee and rightly predestine the lives of the men of 1911. 
We are beset by bewildering new problems; by portentous, 
unexpected versions of old problems; by stubborn, staring 
facts, irreconcilable with our old optimism; by evil, in¬ 
credible conditions, the impossible offspring of our early 
hopes. Where we have planted the good, the ill has sprung 
up; where we have striven for equality, we have achieved 

inequality. 

Why have the promises of the rash young democracy of 
1829 remained unfulfilled? Why has the tortoise Europe 
outdistanced the hare? 

There are several reasons. First, we believed that we 
already had democracy. To the early Americans, democ¬ 
racy was something negative, an absence of kings, of nobles, 
of political oppression, of taxation without representation. 
It was something which, having, they need not worry about. 
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like their wives, whom they loved but no longer courted, 

It was an individualistic democracy — not a democracy 

adapted to the steam engine, the big factory, the great city 

and the social relations corresponding to a complex, closely 
knit industrial system. 

A second reason was slavery. From 1787 slavery was 
an acute national problem; from 1820 to 18G3 it was the 
problem of America. To have attained a plenary, socialized 
democracy, we should have been obliged to turn all our 
national thought upon the problems of the distribution of 
wealth, the effectuation of the popular will in government, 
and the creation of a national intelligence and a national 
will to cope with these problems. Such a concentration of 
our national thought was impossible during the slavery 
struggle. The South fought desperately in Congress and, 
later, on the field of battle for the maintenance and exten¬ 
sion of its peculiar institution, as a man fights for a drug to 
which he has become subject. The most democratic nation 
m the world was distraught over the question of the exten¬ 
sion of slavery at a time when the politically less advanced 
nations of western Europe were agreed that slavery and 
even serfdom were immoral, uneconomical, and obsolete. 

A still more formidable obstacle lay between America and 
the democracy to which we to-day aspire. In the early 
thirties, when De Tocqueville was studying our institutions 
so sympathetically, America stood at the parting of the 
ways. She had to choose between the attainment and mod¬ 
ern adaptation of the rights of men and the conquest of the 
continent; between immediate democracy and material 

progress; between the Declaration of Independence and 
“manifest destiny/’ 

It was not a conscious choice; few determinations of 
great masses of men are. It was rather a blind inclining to 
a great task, a blind fulfillment of the supreme need of the 
epoch. Unless the continent were subjugated by the na- 
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tion; unless the far distant telegraph; unless 

united by road and canal,A ( fn>m Atlantic to Pacific 

men and goods could pass > i nd Michigan; unless 
and from Rio Grande to Lakes 1 _ the Republic 

America were united, ccinen e , ‘ etic all y America might 

and all its idols wou PC> 'f.' r0TOn c Florida, refrained from 

have abjured Louisiana, f - home ^ developed her 

the Mexican foray, and A V d outward . The press- 

democracy. Actually sh •- ality , and fraternity, 

ing need of America was not MrutA ^ ^ con . 

nor yet a perfected and ^ 0 f a man to conquer 

quest of the continent, the ^ aid , 0 r at least 

it, and the creation of a -t^ of , his continent 

not hinder, the conq ■ » • merican Desert, and beyond, 

from the Appalachians^^ ^ wag it8 embodimenb 

and the search fc onmiisitivc imaginative, and 

must set ^f a "' P . • T^rican; it must set its stamp upon 

tion was compelled to dm P kJ t0 sacri fice a large 

est political evolution. It ■ - democracy in order that 

measure of immediate b provided upon which 

the material substratum nuth b^ P democracy cou ld be 

eventually a fuller, deeper, na an ins tinctive detour. 

reared. It was perhaps a way abo ^ 1831 tUe leader iu 

Thus it Vwteship to'attempt another task 

The immediate task hrfoij^ , Couquest ot t h< 
civilization, was not democracy, u 

Continent. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE CONTINENT 

rnHE conquest of the wide-stretching continent lying 

r~ , t0 the west of the Appalachians, gave to American 
development a tendency adverse from the evolution of 

a socialized democracy. It made America atomic. It 

led automatically to a loose political coherence and to a 

structureless economic system. The trust, the hundred- 

millionaire, and the slum were latent in the land which the 

American people in their first century of freedom were to 
subjugate. 

That land was one of the most magnificent portions of 
a fertile world. The immense domain stretched from Appa¬ 
lachians to Pacific, with broad, deep rivers, with a chain 
oi fresh-water lakes unique in the world, and with ex¬ 
haustless supplies of water power. The varied climate 
was adapted to all the purposes of civilization; the soil 
was fertile beyond the experience of European cultivators. 

million square miles of forest, with treasures of pine 
oak, hickory, and ash, stretched like a shoreless sea before 
the eyes of the early settlers. In those forests and on the 
plains beyond were numberless deer, buffalo, mountain 
s eep, and fur-bearing animals, while overhead passed 
clouds of pigeons, turkeys, geese, and quail; and in the seas 
lakes, and nvers were myriads of edible fishes. Land’ 
sea an s y, forest and prairie, offered seemingly exhaust- 
ess supplies to the scattered millions of early Americans 

b olm ? h ‘ he deserts ° f forest and Prairie lay an equal 

nTf^r i ^ We f hundreds of thousands of square 
es of deposits of coal and iron. In gold, silver, lead, 
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* i ‘irlinfr stone phosphates , and salt, in many other 

zmc, m building stone P P abounded . These buried 
minerals and met. , ■ „ cyes 0 f the first gener- 

"lI^The te" fed and warmed and housed 
tZ wUch sheltered them from the Indians, and held 

out its constant lure^ ^ pioneers int0 the preg- 

In f a .“nmoles with those multitudinous outpour- 
ings Of northern Barbarian nhich^c mer . 

The movement was peaceful, ’ Napoleon 

ever the pioneer pressed, oun Republic, and vast 

sold a magnificent empire to the you j Meldc0 . 

territories were stolen f ,, did the west- 

Not until it reached the conque st 

ward mov i me "‘ 5 i P - th wheqt lands of Saskatchewan, 
moves northwest in overflow of a vigorous, fertile 

It is all the same process, th 

race into an empty, ^fertile A&n . impressed 

It was this e “lly industrial character, 

upon the new natio eight cen turies of warfare 

Spain became “an £ Jews became militant 

against the M ^ Land| they were forced to 

becaus , u ranc h To the Americans such wailike 

slay root and branc A few hundred thousand 

qualities were n h prolific invaders. The 

Indians could not wlthst ““ L m overa wed. They 
aborigines were not s ® . n w h 0 , themselves waste- 

JZ yScTbot: use If the land. The plow, not 

the rifle, vanquished the ln <ban- t continent 

We must pause to survey which 

because it has entrained a senes of P tcar 

still vitally affect An«~» , natio „ al 

down a slum, lcgula * ,tack either industrial 

educational system, we cannot attack e.tncr 
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oligarchy or political corruption, without coming into con¬ 
tact with the economic, political, and psychological after 
effects of the conquest. What our land is, what our state 
is, what we are, our present problems and our present hopes 
are largely traceable to the hasty occupation of the con- 

tment, and to the rapid material development of the nation 
which the conquest visualized. 

What was the impelling cause of this vast, harmonious 
movement? What inspired the men who built the new 

It is naive to believe that all these men were inspired by 
a concerted desire to work out a national destiny. Their 
motive was more personal. Nor may we ascribe the move¬ 
ment to a disinterested love of adventure. Adventure means 
money. Ordinary men do not break home ties, go forth into a 
trackless wild or into a new, crude community, do not put 
their lives, still less their permanent comfort, to the touch 
wi out hope of money, gold, farms, a free economic life. 

I ne exceptions do not disprove the rule. The great mi¬ 
grations of history have been economic. 

In the business, labor, and property conditions of the East 
o menca, as in the unparalleled offerings of the West 
we must seek the cause of the Western movement. It 
might seem that the vast territory east of the Appala¬ 
chians should have sufficed for the needs of its sparse popu- 

TTnit^* qw 179 °u there Were far fewer pe °P le in aI1 the 

mted States than in New York City to-day; in 1820 
the whole population, white, red, and black, on both sides 

nrm f mounta ^ s was but little greater than the present 
population of New York State. Had the early Americans 

been engaged in manufacturing, commerce, and intensive 

agriculture, there would have been little apparent incentive 
to a westward migration. 

thf p h * W r 5 n0t the conditions - By an adverse policy of 
cne -British government, manufacturing had been restricted 
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• 1 an A after 1815 it was again 
during the coloma P en0 , better equipped Eng- 

injured by the competition of the be^ to the 

lish factories. Farming, in ’ r fi c ial and ineffectual, 

then European standaid ^ egsentially that which 

The tools were rude, P ^ {arme rs were neither 

Herodotus had seen m Egyp ^ gystem prevailed, 

ambitious nor scie • the land was subjected to the 
fertilizers were unus , ^ ineffec tual national produc- 

most exhausting tiUag e n ionl forced increasing 

tion and a rapidly m _ 8 t h e mountains. 

numbers of American alternative, Americans 

So long as commerce offe ed an ^ Wash . 

were loath to move w^aad. . J bvM in a series 

East was a golden £ tores t and ex¬ 
panded toward the sea^ .h b ^ ^ business wh ile 

runner, the shrewd ’ fl ts fiUe d the seas, 

competitors quarreled. Amer En 

land, ministered to Bonaparte, and engag d ^ 

tive horrific slave trade. Finally ^ 

France joined hands to ^^.“STSp. W 
maritime monopoly of Amenca eem 

idle in the harbors, , of Americans turned 

Thereafter the undivided e eig^ o^ ^ bro(lght 

westward. The cession o • known than are 

to-day the hiddenmost recesses o ^. ‘rd Afr^^_ 

. Prior to iho flood of r.r.imiimlion which ^ ' „n,l llio dove 

lotion «,dooldinK over, twenty-two.* l»ool,-tlmo > 

population %vas K «»winK almost as rapull> . through the Fronoh 

. Amorioan fommoroo nu-o.vod so groat a f 18l2 , that 

i hWlish nolioios, the Amom-an Kmhargo, am the " <> r 
and Englmii pom . . , o->^ t j uvn m lhtRJ. 

the tonnage of American vessels was less m insu 
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the Western territory there poured, after INI 5. increasing 
numbers of hardy adventurers. Turnpikes were built 
between the ocean and the Appalachians. The steam¬ 
boat, launched on the Hudson, was transported to the 
Western rivers, and carried passengers from Pittsburg and 
Uncmnat; 1 to St Louis and New Orleans. The opening 
of the Erie Canal in 182o connected the (heat Lakes with 
the Atlantic Ocean, while in the early years of the fourth 
decade the newly invented railroads began to open up 
lands inaccessible by water. The forests of the North¬ 
west Territory went down before ax and pvre. Hear¬ 
ings were made, towns grew up, and Territories, and later 
States, were formed. The population of Ohio, Indiana, 
inois, Michigan, and Wisconsin increased from 50 000 in 
1800 to 3,000.000 in 1840. The Appalachian barri'or Ld 

been turned. The country lay open to the Rockies 
The building of the West was hastened by the wasting of 
the bast. Labor being scarce and land plenty, it seemed 

extravagant not to waste. Beyond his tumbledown fences 

he Eastern cultivator saw other boundless farms. The 

t n e f)h En8 Ttm Pr0fitably ruinod his land antl migrated 
10 and JNmois. The Georgian moved with the spoils 

. ‘ s mv'shed acres to the cheaper and more fertile acres 

of Alabama and Mississippi. In the South both waste and 

E 6 ;™ !ncited by th e ignorance, apathy, and mo- 

valuable human property easily and cheaply, and these 

inT Th T, V< 7 - a " d C ° tt0n beyond tha Missis- 

PP. he impact of “King Cotton” drove the Mexi- 

seTtledTh I 6 Ri ° Gra ” de ’ and TeXaS and Arkan sas were 

bui dinU 4 “ ” any Parts of the Southeast decayed 
buildings and overgrown lands were all that remained of 

once prosperous plantations. The center of population 
moved westward. The Southwest, shipping its oT 

op, cotton, to Liverpool and New York, drew its corn 
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__ ,, a OT Viirh in “turn bougnt 

and bacon from the Nort w > factured pro ducts 

Plows, railroad tracto, “ rth Atlantic and Middle States 
from the East. The . the nl tion’s mineral re- 
went over to ma “ ut “*" , 8 ; n d the country, about the 

sources begM to be t PP po verty and 5paise - 

year 1840, emerge exuberant prosperity, 

ness of population into an t intent i 0 nally waste- 

To this prosperity and ncw {act0TS contributed, 

ful exploitation of resource ^ raflroadi bringing the 
the railroad and imgr . ^ ^ w ast*ful farmer of 

virgin farm of the TVe from the murdering of 

the East, removed the lMt p _ ^ ^ resilient among 

the soil. The m<* a r ^ da ys would li ave cn ' 

Americans, men who in ^ ^ trade> turned then 

energies into the construction of railways, ^g 
urgent cry for ^ ra ^P® r Peculation, speculation, 

force, fraud, genius, and courage, U irie into a 

lines. Tracks were laid upon the emootp ^ ^ 

land uninhabited. f,e, ^ en bridges, desperately 

road that earned the ■ ' ^ possible, as iron 

m ” Sy ’ , n \t%a“d for s cel and stone bridges. Where the 

iron rail went, pioneer optim ism - spro 

strident boom °f^ ^ thdr cl.il- 

u p in swamps and ■ j. lw un to themselves. 

dr cn, the w tor We with tooth and claw, 

The savage little line». »g n t .t.ing, rebating, over¬ 
running b,rccd into bigger combinations of 

continuous railroad VmM ..strike" lines 

charged, ; ,u f , c f ,‘ >r moncy and land waxed fiercer 
llTi; wbUc America poured forth ever new 
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torrents of wealth, an,I men wasted and garnered and 
laughed and fought, as the continent was conrtucred 
While the American pioneer* were crossing the' first 
range of mountains, a reserve army was moving to their 
assistance from the fecund lands of western Europe These 
men too were adventurers, giving up home and friends 
for money, food, and a job. The voyage was hard Suc¬ 
cess depended upon an ability to survive in the ruthless, 
fertile struggle of American life. From 1820 on immi 
grata grew rapidly, and after the bad crops’of the 
late forties, the Irish Famine of 1840, and the unsuccess- 
fu German revolution of 1848, millions of men poured 
into the Western Repul,lie.' The cities, which were grow¬ 
ing up like weeds, attracted the plastic Irishman, while 
the Germans swept over the new lands of the West Here 
beyond the Wabash, the immigrants found a,T unWed 
prairie, where, though wood and water often lacked nroir- 
ress was easier The “prairie breaker,” with his’ team 

neous I lv OW, Of U t lned H the ^ ^ fanns sprang up instanta¬ 
neously. Often the immigrants did not settle on virgin 

emtory but bought from pioneers, who, after disposing 
for the^New ^ 

. , , nrenase. The incoming swarms of immi¬ 

grants pushed the pioneer ever farther west 

Settlement railroad building, and immigration were in 

publie ll 1 "' n b - V u heedle5S ’ » reci P itate disposal of the 
, , , s< rtgmally conceived as a common property 

public^ f ° r the extin 8 uishment °f the national debt the 

boarf nfTr T 6 t0 be regarded as an ^“ite checker- 
d°vid,,»l ” S ’ ‘° be put int0 the Possession of in- 

of agricultural and mineral lands were reduced; credit 
the Mmto wls'^3^6w M s immiera “ lS amve d ; fr0, “ 1S4t to 1800 

mans. 4 -311,465, of whom over two thirds were Irish and Ger- 
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“temporary” statutes ^ and c e rta in ill-advised amend- 
tlie Homestead Law V t l et down all bars, an 

ments and complements thereto^ guarantee ot 

gave access to e a met hods stimulated the era- 

permanent settlemen . , an( j the crassest inequa - 

ziest excesses of land specu An over generous 

Hies, but they also ^"X^es and adimnis- 

land policy, fashioned by «' P the expense of all 

tMed b CZnsttstS the already rapid concuest 

future generations, m 

of the A merican ^f° n ^ est ward course of the army of 

Uninterruptedly the Mormons, persecuted m 

settlement took its way^ h int0 gardens. The 

cry of “gold” arose in to the Pacific. Over 

plows and lathes, men rus jjie Cape, across the 

the desolate, arid was came the gold hunters, 

narrowing continen a peddler merchants followe , 

and a new, rash, K a ” bUng '"ard movement, halted 

of the stately Spaniards. stretched out two 

by the belief m a great Arne™ ^ Qregon Then Kan- 
long, thin trails to Ne\ M men from Korth 

sas and Nebraska were. °P ene ^ s and t0 deci de there the 

and South came t0 „ while America grew in its rapid, 
issue of slaveiy. , a continent, a 11 a 10 

disorganized way, s P ra "''” g , the reat disruption threat- 

e „ed. Slaveholders ^ of P America. Forty 

for the territories, for tbe * had brought the nation 

years of compromises and evasions 

to the “ Irrepressible Conflict. on whether the 

The seventh decade d pertain to a single 

continent wrested from nature shouia p 
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nation, or to a group of clashing nations, representing 
opposing ideals. The railroad decided the battle and 
unified the nation and its territory. Backed by the rail¬ 
road, the Northern armies poured down from East and 
West and overcame the heroic resistance of the South. 
At last the North and South, estranged for generations, 
were united in a nation vdiich knew no dividing line. Four 
years later, on the 10th of May, 1869, a golden spike was 
driven into the connecting rails of the Union Pacific Rail¬ 
road, and the two oceans were united by a rod of steel. 
I he continent was conquered. 

The land had been covered. The public domain, opened 
by the homestead laws, lavished upon railroad corporations 
despoded by timber thieves, by mineral reserve exploiters' 
and by adventurers, honest and dishonest, showed signs of 
depletion. 1 When, in 1889, Oklahoma was opened for set 
tlement, the overwhelming rush of land-hungry men showed 
at the patrimony of the country was lessened. 2 The 
processes of exploitation and waste were extended to min¬ 
eral, timber, and swamp lands, and were aided by machin¬ 
ery, which during the century had revolutionized indus¬ 
try and now' lent its immense powers to the spoilers of the 
nation. Trees were no longer brought down by the ax, 
but vast forests were destroyed by machinery with the 
rapi i y o fire. Iron was shoveled by steam out of the 
unprotectmg hills. The steam drill invaded the coalpit 
an wonderful inventions of warfare were turned against 
the disappearing fauna of the continent. 

Our frontier, the actual physical boundary of the coun- 


m , t0 report of tlie Public Lauds Commission of 1905 aI- 

State*T*v < f 7,687, ^ 9) had be “ disposKi of in ‘he United 
were forests r ’ g aska ^ up to July 1904 - Of this, 114,502,528 acres 

school anrf nth! ’. a ? o 0Ver 162 ’ 000 - 000 acres Indian lands and 
, “ and other grants to States and Territories. 

occupy* the W ^ °' e ° try , ° 0re th “ “ ty thousald P*!’ 16 entered to 
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i “For the mat 1 who had girdled the 
try, had been attained. Tennessee or Ohio, there was 

trees and built log ca msJJ 1 ^ in p ac ific and Caribbean, 
no chance in newly acqui cliec ked but still unspent, 

The westward wave of m g ’ driving force, the fierce 

turned back upon 1 - e , , ^ ^here was nothing 

resistless The alkali tods of the silent 

against which ■ gkies , 0 f arid America, laughed at 

desert, the cloudless earnest, searching glances 

the plow and the harrow a 0ceaIlj stretching out 

of the home builders. T hopes of those 

the thronged coasts of CtauJWJ t . Tte 

who for generations had conquered 

occupation of Africa fmed gone.^^ ^ ^ d 

It was not tha these there were, but they 

mines, no primeval forests. use had cornered 

were preempted^ ^W rop ^ ds ’ alone had received over 

a hundred million acres wto‘ * y the pioneer had taken 
and pleasure- From i h b g t ook. The gigantic 

What he could and had h Id ^ ^ power _ had don e but 

railroad, with a tho tions 0 f enormous reserve 

the same. J Msee ‘"® Z ally and illegally, had seised 

strateg c homeless men would press upon 

the no longer boundless, tty ^ ^ ^ pl 

While the pioneer had st gg - lent change had 

against the resistance of tree ® ^ ’ h d become highly 

taken place behind him. Machin >y coropeti tion 

specialised and had Railroads had 

become trunk had arisen. The 

amalgamations of sy t ^ disordered ring 0 f life as the 

tone'r had forced his way into the forest. In pioneering 
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itself, once the province of the individual man, in the dis¬ 
covery, appropriation, and exploitation of resources, the 
trust had excelled as it excelled in the refining of oil and 
the making of steel. 

The old style pioneer, the log cabin man, the placer 
miner, had been met and held off by his brother of a more 
modem type. The new pioneer might be a soft-handed 
gentleman, with a taste for intrigue and percentages, and 
as ignorant of woodcraft as was Daniel Boone of deben¬ 
ture bonds. Nevertheless the same adventurous, getting 
spirit which had dnven and lured the frontiersman into 


the forest now attracted the like-minded promoter into 
the similar business of wholesale preemption. Like the 
pioneer, though on a much greater scale, the promoter 
preempted, like the pioneer, though on a much greater 
scale, he wasted, ravaged, and laid fire; like the pioneer, 
though on a much greater scale, he built for himself and 
for the nation. Ruthless, greedy, imaginative, he erected, 

by fair means OT* ffYlll hv KlC ATxrri J xl_ j _*1 


tary science of the world, an edifice overpowering in its 



Against that edifice, against the preemption of financier 
and trust builder, the naked hands of the pioneer could 
avail nothing. His self-reliant individualism, formerly 
the mainspring of his strength, now reduced him to impo- 
ence. Preemption had grown large and prevented pre- 
emptaon. Individualism, fattened on reserve money 
strength, mspired by an avid appetite for gain, directed 
by science, system, and the subtlety of invention, had ren¬ 
dered individualism abortive. The new pregmptor cir- 

rifect ; 1118 f ® ppr °P nat,ons with excluding fences far more 
rf^tive than those of the early pioneer. About his mop! 

y, owever gamed, were legal grants, and legal con- 

-nfirm‘ ODS l- St ? tUt< f ° f Umitation > corrupt politica^organi- 
zations, pliant judges, and the laws and the constitutions 
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of the States and of the United States. The old pioneer 
was warned off the farm, warned off the cattle ranee, warned 
off the forests, warned off the mines. 



though bewildered by the abortion of a primal instinct, 
the pioneer, the typical American, turned back from the 
physical frontier to lose himself in the city, in the wilder¬ 
ness of opportunities of the city. 

, the city had 





While the pioneer was 
been growing apace. The city, which all over the world 
was becoming the new home of civilization, had developed in 
America even more rapidly than elsewhere. It grew with 
the progress of the pioneers ,‘ it grew even faster after the 
pioneer period ended. As the supply of tree Western farms 

the settlers, with no further place to go, began 



to exploit what they had. the alternative which the fron¬ 
tier once offered, to the city disappeared. The progress 
agriculture enabled one farmer to perform what two 

before, and the surplus rural population 

The verv isolation of 
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the 




its sharp limitation of 
etic boys to the cities. The immigrants, 

, remained at the ports 

new opportunities, the c h a n ces which the 
sought Am ong the trees, on the plains, or in 
of California’s rivers, were now sought in the 








surcharged life of the city, 
pioneer met a new frontier. The streets of 
underlaid with networks of telephone wires, 

and 

individual or company could com- 

those adapted for depart- 
and fashionable 

were in the hands of men who held them at enormous 

The road to political preference in the cit> y 

who had preempted the strategic points of 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE CONTINENT 
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bosses^ C ° ntr01 ’ ° r through finar iciers who controlled the 

Everywhere the preemptor had been. The city, C on- 
ceive m an individualistic society and composed of men 
who minded their own business and nothing else, had grown 
up like one of its own ragged newsboys, untended, reck¬ 
less and weak. The preemptors. divided in grabbing, were 
umted in holding. The politicians exploited the apathy 
of the public, and the financier exploited the cupidity of 
the politician. “Deals” and “jobs” had become vested 
rights in perpetual franchises, and what had been obtained 

our ^ U means was held b >' fair. Our legal traditions and 
th u lu* I P° lltlca l institutions had sanctified the end 
though they abhorred the means, and a midnight fran- 

ise grab was crowned with the sanction of the Consti- 

IfideYVv lted 8tateS ‘ And S ° in the as on the 
and s't I continent, men had preempted and bribed 

and stolen and bought in good faith, until preemption pre- 

u e preemption and grabbing put a stop to grabbing 

The chances of the city, like the chances of the forest’ 

P^”p e ter UmSCribed ' The City ’ like the “““y. was 



CHAPTER IV 

THE INDIVIDUALISTIC SPIRIT OF AMERICA 

T HE westward march of the pioneer gave to Americans 

a psychological twist which was to hinder the develop¬ 
ment of a socialized democracy. The open continent in¬ 
toxicated the American. It gave him an enlarged view of 
self. It dwarfed the common spirit. It made the American 
mind a little sovereignty of its own, acknowledging no alle¬ 
giances and but few obligations. It created an individual¬ 
ism, self-confident, short-sighted, lawless, doomed in the 
end to defeat itself, as the boundless opportunities which 
gave it birth became at last circumscribed. 

Based though this individualism was upon the environ¬ 
ment of the American, it was also in part an intellectual 
heritage. National character depends upon the past as 
upon the present. Had America been settled by Lapland¬ 
ers, equatorial Negroes, Spaniards, Venetians, or Greeks, 
our civilization would have developed differently. We can¬ 
not understand the problems of to-day, nor foresee the solu¬ 
tions of to-morrow, without knowing something of the mind s 
of the middle-class Englishmen who came to Massachusetts 

in the seventeenth century. 

The roots of these men’s characters ran deep into the soil 
of dead centuries. The Pilgrim Fathers imported traditions 
formed millenniums before by Angles and Saxons in e 
Baltic dunes. The history’ of England, from the Heptarc y 
to James the First, was part of their intellectual equipmen . . 
In their beliefs and prejudices might be traced the slow po 

ical and legal development of England, the , 

harshness of the common law, the tenacious middle^lass 
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f °n f d ™>ooratm„g, individualizing 

e f of Reformation and Dissent. The early spii-il 

s rong, narrow, pious, became diluted as the Puritan stream’ 

onctl into the ocean of English America. Even in dilu 

oHt’- iTT '!■ I ’ rCSCmd ’ and "> <lny preserves, much 
of its individualistic, imcomi.ro,nisi,,g. reforming quality 

Another type of man lived ,„ Virginia, and men of sti || 

Georrno Tun + i • 1 ; uai - u,m(l ’ J ennsylvama, and 
Georgia The Dutch m Now York, the Swedes in PennsvI- 

wma, the French Huguenots in the South, had still less in 
common with the men who plowed New England’s rooks 
But he I untans prevailed. Though the Carolinian plan¬ 
tation owner scorned the Connecticut divine, though the 
We ? an( j Populous South overshadowed New England 

s ;r„ , er of Presidc ; n,s ' jt was in ^ ^ & 

spirit oi the nation was evolved* 

That spirit was necessarily individualistic. The colo- 

rehant^fT 1 ^ S f f_reIiant than evetl the original, self- 
men essayed thp 0 *’ SmC< '’ br ° ad ' y speakin 8’ on| y ^“ted 

rated from 1,i E gk KK C °',‘“ the co!onist . wl >o, sepa- 

omne ed to r ,8hb0, !. by mileS of trea <*«™s forest, was 

his soan » !l aC m S ’ Shot HlS Rarne ’ cau S ht his fish, made 
and wore didwfown eSSe< ! ^ ‘ eather ’ Spun 

rLad ' an^ n m ,!, de m What he ate ’ wore - and ,iTCd i". and 

that of tb l 1 b . 1S 0 '™ opm ' ons - philosophy was 
that of the lonely, self-contained farmhouse. 

the baV ln ^ "' arS ” th En8land and her Indian a »ios, 
behind sea and T " as opened > and the colonists, leaving 
forest a » Clvill2at ‘° n . settled their farms in the virgin 

long as ,h” ( ?f a T mA f0r American individualism. So 
'ong as the settlers had lived on the fringe of America, like 
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.. . j |Ua barren coast of a lavish 

shipwrecked sailors c / ld traditions. What 

land, they had P|«^ ^ int0 the continent, 

the erection of a by ^ the settlers, so in 

As the continent was 1 _ s[ormcd hy the continent. It 

r tt c^itVat created the typical ind.vidualistic 

American spirit. > 0 f beautiful rivers 

That Inline. ™ “‘fen a” affected wonderfully little 

by scenery and wonder u^ t muai o J a . n5i 

bread and butter. 1U ^ ^ ekments of the trans- 

was r00 ‘ cd l ' 1 ' [l h the free movement, the initial character 
Appalachian hfe, the us political theories, 

of the inhabitants, the anitw '' . _ all aide d in the 

the cross ® chara cteristic. On the fertile 

lands along the 0 be attained by thc individual, 

prairies beyond, succes „ • roC al assistance of his 

reenforced '^ ^“ ““j^tion projects were needed, such 

neighbors No g & semicommun i 5 tic group and are 

as made . y iHp future settlers of &rid 

perhaps destined land and n0 fear „f foreign in- 

vastoforced the people into villages Uto those 

ta ' TThetXriigTso small a population over so large 

* ; a S to an unprecedented exaggeration of the centrif- 

an W pe nf society The individual stood alone. 

g The most representative^of 

ism was the pioneer. rarefied American con- 

force of American civitoto ^ )and> 

tinent. This butom d ^ TexaSi for N ew 

MeX and Camorrna, for Oregon to fifty-four-forty. H. 
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almost savage individualism triumphed over forest, swamps 
malaria, privation, and solitude. It transformed his roui’ 
og cabin into a “castle” and his vague, far-reaching land 
and his roaming swine into “property.” It showed itself 
m a sense of complete self-containment and in a churlish 
hough free hospitality. Ignorant, dirty, often drunken, 
requently brutal, as some of these “solitaries" were they 

P“ sessed a certain large dignity not unlike 

steadier and more industrious beneficiaries of his adventure 7 

, 13 T g r man ’ ™ h his eyes ever towa fds the West’ 

his shadow b rg k“ “ e Inlag “ ation of Am «‘-icans, and cast 
his shadow backwards over the filling land and its cities 

over even the national Congress assembled at Washington' 

The self-reliant, aggressive individualism of the pioneer 

was abo the spirit of the American factory builder town 

er, railroad wrecker, promoter, trust manipulator and 

During thfT Con Spec ^ a<alIa *V successful industrial leaders. 

develoniig F qUe " AmCTiCan Cont ™nt ‘here was 

ditions^a t ° pe l 08 a result of changed economic con- 
Th» nut assertl ™. individualistic captain of industry 
The Oldham cotton manufacturers, like the colliery ™ 

prietors of Lancashire, Belgium, and France, developed 
qualities smular to those of Americans. In the Western 

eh ar .( , i „ r 11 j^^^111^. t. , i not a class, 

and it w e c “ ntlnent was one enormous workshop 

whth hid be™’ lb b -‘ he SCalTed Eur °P ea ” continent,’ 

. . 7? ° een the burying ground lor a century ol cen- 

the slave ftWh’ Star ™! e populations - In America, except 
with ^ TOre imbUed 

few. S P 1 th t in Eur °Pe pertained to a 

its 

lar tn Lie tp 1 . ere su nject to conditions simi¬ 
lar to m s . Everywhere in AmenW . . 
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i j • on inflation of individualities, 
pressure, which resulted in h were n0 others; 

The pioneer acted for ^ So, with the 

he knew no law becau h compared to the fewness of 

others, the vastness of th compared to the labor of 

the people, the richness taking, an instinctive 

the people, induced 0 f others (with 

wasting, a sense of magi ’ law less, tradition- 

ZTJSZ 5 — —s according to the wiil 
American intidualism showed^ iteelf in a 

nificence, which to this da, aconfuse dsense 
The American, h e a y°““|. d n0 , mind was te, for he throve 

of abounding wealth. If the ra cked lands re¬ 

while wasting wit 0 despoiled and politicians stoie, d 
verted to desert, if m hg not> fortunate mortal, 

fires ravaged forest and dty, ^ gmall gains and petty 

possessor of a continent. ^ men _ The penny- 

wisdom, which m Europe of “pau- 

stores, he esteemed but as the oegg y 

per labor.” revealed itself in ways ludicrous 

This disproportionate to 

and grandiose, m __ t believed — prophecies 

services; in Sdlerel in a contempt for pen- 

of innumerable Mulberry S ’ More than in 

nies, nickels, and “shinp aster cur^ bragging . Th e 

anything ^^^excellences, and virtues were colossal, 

^"nihTven 1. 

It was of the very essence of cascading con- 

continental exaggerations, an . j Nebraska and ths 

like that between the prairies o 
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turbulent Falls of Niagara. To the Illinois farmer, the 

Colorado prospector, the California gambler, the New York 

banker, to the magnificent” rank and file of America -_ 

all of them individualists, — everything was bigness wast- 

mg, getting, and a theme for a crude, touching magnilo- 
quence. 

Another side of this individualism was an illimitable 
supreme, categorical optimism. As the wasted lands led 
to new lands, as the ravaged forests led to new forests, as 
the ruined man rose again richer than before, a feeling spread 
that all was well with America, that nothing could stay the 
ultimate success of individual or nation. Evils there were 
but the continent was large, movement easy, and what 
could not be cured need not be endured. The discontented 
asterner went West and prospered; the discontented immi¬ 
grant fared better than he had hoped. Economic crises 
gave way to newer prosperity. There was never a famine 
in the land for the land was a continent, and one crop made 
up the deficiency of another. Invention, scientific discov- 
mes, improved transportation, opened the continent ever 

crednlitv^f *1 of America cJ ung with invincible 

y o a belief in the inevitableness of progress The 

22h T e0 7 r> made aU the g00d Come true > and the 
man who believed — with or without reason —was not dis- 

se“h In * Pr f dicti ° ns - Faith in A ™rica, ^ith in one’s 
a creS th/ f lmate ^ ood sense the people, became 

were belied T 1°™ ° f povert y' h ™ d generations 

were belied. In America a rolling stone did gather moss • 

n America a penny saved was often a dollar lost. “Waste 

ot want not meant nothing to a generation of wealth- 

ge tag ast wh;]e weaHh 

not so true as its contrary. 

PeJuk t °o Pt in iSm ~ the " “ n ° W - c!osed the of the 

people t° all warnings. The dissenter, the ever-falsified 
Prophet of evil, was derided. Again a'nd again fT one 
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, t ’hr-pakin 0 ' of economic laws or of 

cause or another, for G ” d America, it was pre- 

the tabled Commandmen ^ with Nineveh and Troy, 

dieted, would shatter, an _ political corruption and 

America never shattered. ^ xtravagance 0 f errors that 
absurd legislation, despit the ra u y i n g continent 

would have doomed another ^ American spirit tn- 

and the invincible and created demand. 

umphed. Supply Pi^ed^ q{ business . 

Confidence, not caution, , • • m was tolerance. This 

A corollary of Amencan indifference) extended to 

tolerance, which was ha^ P ^ politica i corruption. 

The presence on the cont , ^ J mU lated this toleration, 

like, free, and nommay «merican life, the facile escape 

as did also the ui 1 V 0 easy ass0 ciation in business 
from local evil conditions, ■ - t he f ree exchange of 

nnd society of diverse elements, Prosperity, too, 

goods and ideas between ^ '^ell-housed, suitably 

able; and the ready humor ^ antido te and an alternative 
of mere well-being, was both an antmoie 

to intolerance. u men , the chance that 

The potential success in & « triumph, widened 

even the unfortunate mig i The “ crank ” must be 

further the application of transform an in- 

humored because his cr ‘ jY niat ical visionary nught 

dustry. The ragged and u g * utter might become 

found a religion or an empn , • Q enna n, Irishman, and 

Swede-were tolerated,braise throat ^ 

tin, awvi^ hath Of Stl tad. 

WHS l„K C'lioush ta hclot „f North »nd South 

inn always Uh 
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only the polygamist and the atheist were held outside the 
pale. Especially the atheist, for it behooved all men to 
believe in a Creator who had fashioned the continent and 
reserved it for the eleventh-hour American. 

The continent made us a “practical” people. We judged 
policies by Jesuits ; by immediate, visible, realizable 
results. We were not thorough. In America, it did not 
pay to be thorough. We did not think things out. We 
did not generalize. Our political and economic life appeared 
as a disconnected succession of suddenly arising problems, 
each of which was to be singly met — or singly avoided! 
We did not determine on definite long-time policies. To 
the future that beneficent but unknowable ally of Amer¬ 
ica — we intrusted the problems of the future. America 

lived under the dominion of the immediate. The Ameri¬ 
cans were a “practical” people. 

The crass, unbounded individualism of the practical Ameri¬ 
can found its highest expression in private business and the 
quest of money. Although Americans were idealistic, and 
even sentimental, although the nation, sympathetic and 
generous, gave to all alien causes which appealed to the 
common mind, nevertheless it was with a certain justice 
that America was called the Land of Dollars. The dollar 
was omnipotent. Traditions being weak, classes inchoate, 
and the state inactive, the individual in measuring his suc¬ 
cess accepted this only available standard. The very fluid¬ 
ity of the nebulous communities, the ease with which one 
man became successively laborer, teacher, farmer, lawyer, 
soldier, legislator, and banker, and the prevalence of the 
creed that any man could do anything, tended to reduce all 
e inequalities of life to the one equality of the dollar. 

It was, moreover, a useful and essential standard, for it 
was the dollar, not the title of nobility, or the university 
_ egree, that could conquer the land. The continent and 
its conquest fused with the conception of the dollar, and the 
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possession of money was prima fade evidence of a man’s 
possession was n0 cringing to gold, ior 

usefulness to socie y. respect for it, since 

all had it prospectively. But tee^ P ^ of 

each man worshiped in the miiiion<i 

his individualistic self. tQ bus i neS s, explained 

American individual , PP' , ^ our business 

all our then economic Mr “g v riot and re- 

meth0 ds and tmdit« <>“'Writable pay streak 

joicmg in its o American followed the one lead, 

theory of business. vein cu t the best trees, 

raised the one crop, worked the one vein ^ ^ 

took everywhere the cream of ^ ^ ^ 

dollars in a eoiui ^ ^ wisdom in working poor soils, in 
to-morrou, gathering coal from culm heaps, in 

men who could b. .replaced, thips to sail, 

duplicated. The American *pbu*to iroroed . ate 

not to last. Factories and cities were bu 

fii Hl-o the cheap shanties of a mo\ing 
P r0 ’ __ tEp civ-storv house was dismantled ■ 

railroad laborers. " ‘ " ‘ ‘ Naturally, during the 

build the twenty-story skj.ciap • Dcrmanen t civili- 

brief life of these temporary elements of a P™ ane 

ration, each was worked ^ “ s was' made “joint 

"''z £^Z : m a ^ «r« m 

laborer with the aa>, machine its 

relays of hlgl ' ly ^cVorth'the five workers were lured into 
full value. In tl ,• the South, on some 

intense labor and excessive oMi < ^ profitable to 

of the plantations of lai^tna. *t ^^ wd to 

work off a stock of liegiocs om . * f or (he 

buy a new set, with the proceeds of the cane. 

property - the farm, mine, null, railroad-tl 
worth less than the golden egg. 


the goose was 
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The sequence of such untrammeled individualism was a 
brut all} unprincipled code of business morals. Ewrv man 
was presumed capable of playing his own game. The ten¬ 
derfoot from the East was expected to know a ranch when 
he saw one. If a simple-minded man bought a broken- 
wmded horse, a salted gold mine, a city lot in Lake Michigan, 
or the mythical wooden nutmeg, it was /,/* lookout. If he 
bought sand in his sugar, water in his milk, chicory in his 
coffee, or chalk in his bread, he had no redress. He could 
not appeal to a spiritless, futile law, cramped like a Chinese 
foot, he could not protest to a community which would 
have laughed at the fool and his folly. The buyer did what 

some men do when they receive a counterfeit dollar. He 
kept silent, and passed it on. 

Upon competitors, the individualist turned the same bat¬ 
teries. Competition, the fetish of America, was largely un¬ 
regulated by public opinion. The spirit of haggling was 

. . . . trades of country fairs, the bar¬ 

gainings of itinerant peddlers, the real estate transactions 
of boom cities. The competitive spirit ran high among 
towns offering rival locations to a prospective railroad and 
among the railroads themselves, which during rate \Zs 
might carry the passenger free and give him a bonus. The 
ittle country newspapers carried a competition for sub¬ 
scribers into their fierce editorial columns, and thousands 
o awyers, doctors, and dentists, throwing aside professional 
estraints, launched into lurid advertising of competitive 

+ T 1 . 5 ' ,, the relentless druggie for patronage, bribery, 

mg, false pretense, the buying off of rivals’ agents, the 

damaging of rivals’ wares, ingenious chicanery of all sorts, 
all was fah° ^ game ‘ ^ om P et ition was war, and in war 

Tt ™ 6 American individualism was the rebate, 

cal conclusion. It was a negation of the public character 
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t’rt male the best bargain possible, open or secret, 

and the devil take the ‘ , rebate t0 a rival did 

In the early days demoralization of business, 

not waste time deploni g he secure d a larger 

Hr passed the ^ J generation, a shipper 

rebate for himself. In t : oaiolerv intimidation, or 

"■ho could not, through unsuccessful as 

bluffing, secure a rebate, "as _ custome rs. The atti- 

the manufacturer "ho fat ■ uniform railroad rates 

tude towards the public in er “The public be 

W as summed up in the sententious phrase, 

damned r American led to gambling; com- 

The individualism ot t - otber countries 

petition was gambling. n • n ^ r t ' b t espe cially in 

where the future is large The continent 

America), gambling was the coi the ra ih-oads ear- 

offered a fortune newspaper, the words, 

ried the product, and Uu . fart hcst hamlet. There 

of the lucky nuuni ac urc . bb , ^ ba t, credulous, 

was no foretelling the fancy of thepuhK * nUght 

million-headed, million-mouthed .no . to losc 

spend n fortune on factories and » h h ft 

another might invent, a M ««* «r^“ dRMPlte , 

happy advertising name 01 US >' im , ompl , u ,„ t farmer 

and millions poured u|k • ov ,, r (aken hv a great 

found line or oil upon his land. . ■ ■ tarms . The 

city, so that his pigsty became tolcph one 

easy-going man bought a few yards of ^ 

stock and became a hnwnori "^ otl „„d ; they 
luekily or unluckily, ^ a ,, lwl led to the silent 

appealed to the ^ 1 j lives and their 

fort unes upon the east of » die, upon a future hap- 
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pening or failure to happen. America w;is one large 

gambling joint, where money, success, aiul prestige were 

the counteis, and the players were old men and young 

women, pioneers and workmen, holders of trust funds, and 

little bo\s, de\ outly reading conventionalized biographies 
of successful men. 

But it is of the essence of gambling that the few win and 
the mail} lose. iMoreovcr, as the American game pro¬ 
gressed, the rules were changed to suit the big players. 
More and more, the little gamblers, “ the pikers,” “ the 
lambs,” staked their “piles,” not against the resources of 
the continent, as before, but against what was to them a 
dead uncertainty and to the big. gamblers a “sure thing.” 
The big gambler used the little gambler’s money; the little 
gambler became the stake. The chances of the game 

seemed gone, but the inveterate little gambler called, not 
for a halt, but for a “square deal.” 


It was indeed a strange psychological world in which the 
American individualist found himself, when, with the reach¬ 
ing of the frontier, American enterprise turned back upon 
itself. The little gambler was like the belated boy who 
dreams of a Far West of Indian trails, but finds there only 
railways and automobile roads. The individualist became 
bewildered when his familiar rebating became double-cross 
rebating, and the big shipper received both his own and the 
little shipper’s rebate, and he became still more confused 
when the big shipper ended rebates by acquiring his own rail¬ 
roads and his own pipe lines. The individualistic American 
was dumfounded when he saw that favorable terminal 
facilities, public service franchises, and other special privi¬ 
leges, given to a competitor, had ended competition; when 
he saw competition become parasitic; when he saw the 
trusts organizing a fictitious competition against themselves. 
His psychological development had lagged decades behind 
the industrial development of the country. 
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ii « lnnfTpr rely upon his automatic 
The individualist could no longer rely^ ^ „ he 

' ‘ unalienable rights "an 1S JJ efforts secure just 

was a farmer, he could not by h* o* ^ grading . 

freight rates, fair elevator mefchant ^ht at any 

The individual manufac ^ , wl5ion by a gigantic 

time be overwhelmed tnr g , rrit 0 rv. The man who 
competitor of his ^ ght be crushed; the work- 

would not sell ou strong union might be com- 

ingman who woul no i by his sole efforts protect 

pelled. The city or avoida ble accident. He could 
himself against fi , H ^ M water> the hours 

not determine the quail y . f the house or flat 

that he labored, the sanitary conddron o ^ worked 

in which he lived, or of the factory an indi . 

Individually he was impotent, and ne 

vidualist. speculator, was also an mdivid- 

ualist, unabashed and u as mjffions were 

sat at the gate taking a 8 fell t he usufruct 

added to the population^ " “ he sang , «God’s in 

of science and mventio . w ^,, T h e big gambler 

His heaven; all s right ^ 1 ho though not a senti- 

felt that he was an honest, ma , ^ ^ big 

mentalist, had mere y P hostility of the little 

gambler could not understand the nos 

gamblers. lin derstood it no better. They too 

The little gamblers understooa ^ ^ belonged 

believed that to the victors in t h emS elves 

the spoils, and yet ey tbe b ig men, an identity 

they recognized an affi ^ y yieW> The utt i e individual- 

in ambition and in P 01 ^ tbeir enmity, desperately 

ists, to find a jurtiflca whict would separate 

sought a line of cleav g , the virt uous who had 

the vicious who had succeeae . . rebate takers, 

failed. Lawbreakers accused lawbreakers, 
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rebate takers, the man who stole an invention protested 

against the man who stole a legislature. The culminating 

evil was not the illegitimacy of the baby, but its unbabylike 
proportions. 

The very qualities bred into him by the conquest made it 
impossible for the individualist — so long as he remained an 
individualist — to solve, or even see, his economic prob¬ 
lems. His magnificence estopped him from complaint. 
His optimism made him still hope for the '‘luck” which 
would turn his way. He was still tolerant of abuses and 
evils, which he hoped individually to avert. The individual¬ 
ist was still a practical man, who despised paternalism, 
socialism, anarchy, and governmental interference, and who 
still believed, in his downright practical way, that if you 
could only “jail” a few millionaires, the road to the con¬ 
tinent would again be open. The “practical” man saw 
monopolies, but he did not see Monopoly. He saw corrupt 

politicians, but he did not see Corruption. He saw evils 
but he did not see Evil. 

Even to-day, the pure, unadulterated, pre-Adamitic in¬ 
dividualist survives. The man who feverishly buys on mar¬ 
gin a few shares of “Sugar” or “Smelters,” who throws 
himself into a hopeless competition with a trust, who seeks 
y his own skill to escape the narrowing circle of the pre- 
emptors, is an aborted American gambler. But the man is 
changing. The little individualist, having asked for the re¬ 
moval of the mote of individualism from his brother’s eye 
began to discover an identical mote in his own eye. Twee¬ 
dledum, having accused Tweedledee, learned that they were 

like-minded brothers. The cure of individualism was not 
individualism. 


Moreover there came to be raised other voices, — not of 
8 ar individualists, and the demand went forth for re- 
~ 10n jnd regulation. The little individualist, recog- 
zing his individual impotence, realizing that he did not 
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state. 



CHAPTER V 


THE SOVEREIGN AMERICAN AND HIS STATE 

HE political philosophy of the “ Fathers ” might have 



-L been summed up in the phrase “ the less government, 
the better.” The nation was born of a rebellion against 
King and Parliament, and, in a certain sense, against gov¬ 
ernment in general. At first the colonists proclaimed their 
rights as British subjects not to be taxed without representa¬ 
tion, but since Birmingham, Sheffield, and Leeds were un¬ 
represented, though taxed, this constitutional plea fell upon 
deaf ears. Then the colonists appealed “ to the opinion of 
m a nkin d,” on the ground that as men they had natural 
rights “ to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” Since 
“all governments derive their just powers from the consent 

of the governed,” the Americans retained the right to sever 
their bonds with England. 

The doctrine so enunciated, though revolutionary, was 
not new. It had justified the English Revolution of 1688, 
as, later, it was to justify the French Revolution of 1789. 
It presupposed the original and residual omnipotence of the 
individual, who had been endowed by nature, or by “ the 
King of K i n gs and Lord of all the Earth,” with unalienable 
lights, which, though temporarily surrendered in a social 
compact to form a government, were still retained and might 
be enforced against an unjust or tyrannical government. 
The author of the Declaration, like many of his contempo¬ 
raries, was a firm believer in the right of revolution, and he 

dreaded a strong government, which might infringe the 
sacred rights of the individual. ° 
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These sacred rights were 

MdXe pr to p ^;«^»p— 

right to vote, to no > . war time an escape from 

through the paymen ° ^ the rich man to incarcerate his 

military service. “ efe op t0 buy his Ne gro neighbor 

poor white neig The majority of offenses were infrac¬ 
at the auction block. The majority o hrfd ^ ^ ^ 

ii rr: “br ^ % 

unalienable rights natural unalien- 

it r:rr“ i.vs i 

me mto being, ini// , T>pn1^ration of 

Independence __ ‘ Nations .” This book proclaimed 

treatise on t ereatest good of all resulted upon the 

whole from the unimpeded and enlightened egotism of each, 

and it proposed the restriction of state activi y o 

The S of Adam Smith, exaggerated and distorts1 by 
more passionate disciples became tte gospel of^he r,,ng 

revolutionize Great Britain with their iron foundries, and 
revolution factories wanted a free hand. 

They begged relief from oppressive state taxes, from sta e- 

. rh„ Declaration ot Indore,done* the third in this trinity of ri g hts 

was designated “the pursuit of happinoss. community of persons, 

, Whore I use the political organiza- 

lion, I spell the word wit i . ./ ^ uotations from other au- 

States are intended, I use a. t apital 
thors. 1 do not apply this rule. 
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granted monopolies, from laws which kept up wages. They 
wanted the unregulated power to draft into industry the 
men, women, and pauper children of agricultural England, to 
carry them to the alleys of new manufacturing towns, to keep 
them employed as many hours as “competition” required. 
For the sake of business the state must be dwarfed. 

In the Western world the new philosophy of a weak gov¬ 
ernment and a strong individual, of unalienable rights and 
non-interference, was echoed approvingly. The philosophy 
fitted in perfectly with the conditions. In those days a 
strong state could not have scientifically directed the 
exploitation of the continent, as Japan to-day is doing so 
successfully in Korea. The unknown continent could 
not have been curbed, for no legislators could have fore¬ 
seen the development which millions of uncontrolled ex¬ 
perimenters were to force. That he might go into the 
forest without his hands tied, the pioneer desired a state 
too weak to interfere, but strong enough to protect property. 
If, by the hope of a permanent gain, men were to be incited 

to conquer the wilderness, the most absolute safeguards 
to property were essential. 

So the Americans starved their state, and made of it the 
weak, sprawling, free-handed thing it became. The old 
Confederation pleased the early individualists because 
it was weak. But it was too weak to live. The Consti¬ 
tution also provided for a sufficiently feeble government 
ihe House, Senate, and President held each a checkrein 
upon the others; the Supreme Court held one upon all • 
the State limited the Federal government; the Federal 
government, the State; while between the two grew up 
vague areas of unknown jurisdiction, “twilight zones ” 
o w ich powerful evildoers repaired, as to-day gamblers 
repair to an interstate river to avoid the jurisdiction of 
neighboring States. The state - the entire national. State, 
and municipal government - was hedged in by restrictions 
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. , aA T n a state divided against 

set against itself, and weakened. 

itself, the individual floun8 * e ‘ left to itse lf. It was an 
Once created, the g° v ^ rn Dr0 perly wound up, would 

alarm-clock governmen , ^ .^P individualist ic American 

run automatically an a\ ^ * duty tQ vote once so often, 

at the right moment I J gsed t he right, voted. 

and the citizens, when y the govern- 

But it was not necessary to keep one s y ^ 

ment. The American eggb ve . nt It had little 

The government grew up P They de- 

to do. The Americans did not w an They 

sired no entangling alliance l ohlems . The govern¬ 
or thought they had, no intern ^ P ho i d them 

r';« 0 r et^af^promise Slavey 

together. Ite s P ,r, ‘ over nment was half free and 

was undemocratic, bu g The equa l repre- 

half slave b “ aus * ^ lhe Senate was undemocratic, 

but it was necessary to get theif ^ ^Uan Pur- 

The Mexican War, the Gads ^ Monroe Doctrine 

chase, were to en ’ arg ® 6 of the’government was union 
was to preserve it. The goa a right 

of any sort, and it attained this by gn mg a ^ ^ succeeds 

of exploiting the continent, as seeding to all the 

for a time in quieting the children by acceding to 

demands of each. “business agent” 

The Federal government being. the ^ one 

r to«,rs t d— ^0^ 

dom of the national domain was eon rt uPo. sto y 
migrants, who were to aid m the Conquest of 

nent. 
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The government, while thus encouraging the conquest 
of the continent, scrupulously refrained, for its own part, 
from participating in the resulting gains. The nation 
largely paid for the trans-continental lines, but private 
capitalists reaped the profit, including exorbitant rates 
for the transportation of the mails. The government 
dwarfed its own unprofitable postal service rather than 
lessen the income of express companies. Tariff schedules 
were for the “revenue only” of protected manufacturers. 
The whisky taxes, levied during the Civil War, were in¬ 
tentionally arranged to divert most of the proceeds to 
distillers and whisky speculators. During the same war, 

‘ the boys in blue” wore expensive shoddy uniforms and 
slept under rotting shoddy blankets —all for the manufac¬ 
turers profits. Rather than compete with private contrac¬ 
tors, the government gave out its work, buying its supplies 
at the highest market price. The State, like the nation, 
carried out a policy of subsidy to, but non-regulation of* 
private business; while the city equally abjured profits* 
and became, what it was intended to be, a weak, wasteful* 
exploited public corporation, the appanage of more vig¬ 
orous and powerful private corporations. So insanely 
solicitous was the government of the rights of all profit 
makers, that it offered itself for exploitation to two rival 
firms — the dominating political parties in America. 

The political party had not been contemplated by “the 
Fathers, who objected to party or, as they called it, “fac¬ 
tion.” The federal Constitution did not mention the word, 
and so foreign was the idea to Washington that he united 
m his Cabinet the leaders of the Federalist and Republi¬ 
can parties, Hamilton and Jefferson, men more divergent 
m views than were, later, Lincoln and Jefferson Davis, 
ut, because of the very weakness of the government, 
ecause of that intended weakness which was to strengthen 
tde individual, a strong, centralized, extra-legal power 
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. ,, Thp mrtv to some degree cemented a 

was inevitable. P w0U fd have been too dis- 

government wh *ch, ^ efficiency demanded. 

P f 6d fOT T vlZ tew naturally out of our current 
political P“oeophy p T ^ fa legis l a tors, who soon 

power vested in the^ dishonest servants. 

came to ^is own business to attend to, 

But the America , . linat i on for the drudgery of run- 

had neither leisure no nt]y> the making of nomi- 

ning the governmen . ^ h divisions of spoils, and 

nations, the control of electrons, tne a des pi S ed 

other profitable labor came o be w t o( the 

ruler, the professional P°^executive chain- 
nation passed from legdat ve hah and ex ^ 

bers to the unknown meetm» pla P . 

The election became subordinate to th P y 

the voter, to the ward heeler. The pa y 

supreme. man for politics was — 

? e P t"o "dy of' men ever eontinu- 
and is-business. g honorable serv ice without 

ously devoted itself ^ officials were poorly 

the hope of m0 “ tar ^ ion S h 0wed w hat it thought of its 
paid, as though t whe „ it fixed their salaries. 

lawgivers “ d ermans have “ honor offices,” places 

which though unpaid and even mconspm In 
s0 honorific that ratte have beco me Director 

America a man of lei wh i ch brought social pres- 

of a local Charitable Soc j School Commis- 

sioner. When after UB8 the^oW American 

out, the P«rtK» « P° whomsoever WO uld accept. 

liberties — was onerea A me rica it was low-grade 

Politics was business, offering the bound- 

business, like saloon keeping. Not offering 
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less possibilities of other enterprises, it attracted a poorer 
quality of men. In De Tocqueville’s day an American 
was not ordinarily intrusted with public business until 
he had signally failed in his private business. Never¬ 
theless, out of this unpromising material something could 
be made. Politics took the stones rejected by business and 
cemented them into the edifice of party. 

The party attracted its active men by the most sordid 
rewards. There were tens of thousands of places and a 
dozen prospectively grateful seekers for each office The 
spoils system was incredibly inefficient and demoralizing 
but by providing positions, salaries, and munitions of war,’ 
it strengthened the politician and fortified, while debauch¬ 
ing, the party. Moreover, the system was speciously demo¬ 
cratic and generally popular. The average man believed 
m rotation in office.” He believed that the government 

service, like the continent, should be appropriated for pri¬ 
vate gain. 

As population and wealth increased, the government 

ad more favors to bestow, and the right to determine 

the recipient became extremely valuable. The bank 

wanting government deposits; the newspaper, clamoring 

for city advertising; the saloon, the brothel, the gambler 

egging protection, —were willing to pay, as was the rail- 

roa wanting terminal facilities, the public service corpo- 

a ion wanting franchises, or the individuals wanting tax 
remissions. 6 

Nor was the venality of politicians harshly condemned, 
mencans were too tolerant, too humorous, too optimistic, 
above all too busy, to protest overmuch. We had no tra- 

reallv S hr Moreover > the individualist 

A J u believed that the politician was worthy of his hire. 

s there seemed no other way of remunerating the de- 

pised but visibly useful ward heeler (who was admittedly 

not in business for his health”), he was allowed to “graft ” 
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The “honest” politician grafted moderately, 
bought.” j individualists came 
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his railroad rebate. We pay, 
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terest, that the mass of in 1 franchises and their 

their farms 'Cl"-the “oUtician. Sometimes 

bonds, and went in to punish * ^ i„ 

t s »- t" 

remained at his. . i- ui e because the party 

™ In the eyes 

was extra-legal, and, therei a , u the candidates for 

of the law the men w o assem bling for private pur- 
office were a group of citizen from the local pri- 

poses. The whole machmery p y> ^ d ^ contro l 

mary to the national con | ent '° » . ht / ve h is ballot for 
of the voter. Theoretically he^ might g aUy> the 

candidate for mayor or govern , 
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only persons with any chance of election were the candi¬ 
dates of two opposing parties. In the choice of those 
candidates, the voter had no rights which the party need 
respect. In the district primary, his vote might be re¬ 
fused or left uncounted j he might see with his own eyes 
bribery, intimidation, and false counting. He had no re¬ 
dress. The honest voter, who had not even a legal right 
to go to a primary, found the public servants of the nation 
selected by the most individualistic person of all, the pro¬ 
fessional politician, ruling within an irresponsible party. 

ISo wonder the professional politician exploited his ad¬ 
vantage. He too had hold of a great resource. Able, 
aggressive, determined, he had fought for political con¬ 
trol as the pioneer had fought in the forest, or the specu¬ 
lator in the Stock Exchange. The city boss might begin 
as a “bruiser” in a district. He might serve an appren¬ 
ticeship at ballot stuffing, repeating, or the drudgery of 
ignoble, but important, political work. For the sake of 
his party he might even have killed his man. Such a leader 
was as straight and simple an individualist as the man who 
bought franchises or the voter who made money by evad¬ 
ing the building laws. The political boss recognized that 
he was not a “good” man, according to his own ethical 
ideal, but he held himself equal with “ them fellows ” of 
the Stock Exchange. He was simply in a busings un¬ 
regulated by law — as were many of the businesses of the 
voters. Of course, his particular business — that of run¬ 
ning a political party —was of paramount public impor- 
tance, but so were the unregulated businesses of many 
of the individualists who assailed him. Politics was busi¬ 
ness, and the politician was diligent in his business. 

He was also worldly-wise in his business. The poli¬ 
tician had the strength of the man who is not respected 
of the man excluded from the top and finding his support 
at the bottom. The politician was not above his trade 
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It was inevitable. A man. n. and where 
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was this in itself tad. Tte politicians hav e 

to like-minded men P ductor s, letter carriers, 

their place, as ha ve mW y But party loy- 

and paid agents o remain subordinate to pa- 

alty in America did no a &g it was an unthinking 
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voting, which obscured contemporaneous issues and en¬ 
rolled men under banners which they could not read. 
The Civil War blazoned certain ideas upon the minds of 
men. The North “waved the bloody shirt”; the South 
rallied to the cry of “negro domination.” The party fanned 
these dying fires into flame, and appealed with skill to an 

enthusiasm which in other countries would have attached 
itself to state, king, or army. 


The men who were in politics for money built upon 
this loyalty, which was their asset, as a farm, mine, or fran¬ 
chise is an asset. They developed their property and 
secured it, as the pioneer and the preemptor developed 
and secured their properties. The professional politi¬ 
cians soon saw that they must be protected against the 
competition of amateurs, and they formulated the rules 
o t e game to exclude interlopers. By force and fraud 
at primary and convention, by party rules strengthen¬ 
ing strategic and pivotal points, already preempted, by 
securing for themselves immunity from criminal prosecu¬ 
tion, by developing a special code of honor and esprit 
de corps they obtained, subject to the right of the people 

S , tTOng ’ firm gras P on P art y and government. 
When the frontier was reached, and the pioneer found his 

way to the continent barred, he ceased to ignore the state 

and turned to it for protection against the preemptor. 

He now wished to do collectively what he could no longer 

do by his feeble, individual might. But the state, though 

!, , a . growa > had been so checked, cramped, confined, 
that it was hardly a match for the great corporation, 

t J h . ^ ad n f been cramped but encouraged. Between 
e state and the pioneer, moreover, lay the overgrown 
unregulated, individualistic political party and its repre- 

p n atlve ’ brother to the pioneer and brother to the pre- 

Th ’ SH r diViduali8tic P0litician > the P^y boss, 
ine attitude of the American had chano-pd fv'lTJT'O T*rJ C» +1%^ 
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integrated, as the railroads, coal mines, banks, trust com- 
panies, and insurance companies drew closer together nnli 
tics, which had grown fron, a smu.l ,o a largo. 

business, became in some parts of America, a mere branch 
m a still larger, integrated business. The state which 
through the party formally sold favors to the large corja,ra¬ 
tions, became one of their departments. The biggest cli¬ 
ent bought out the concern, as the railroad buvjTup the 
factory which once sold it supplies. The weak state 
ree to bestow its treasures on its favorites, was controlled 
3y the party; the party was controlled by the riun- • (he 
ring, by the boss; the boss, by the trust. The petty forms 
of graft, the tribute levied on vice, crime, saloons, and 

■r° f 0 rights a od small immunities, persisted 

r they had become mere by-products. In many States 
the fount of legislation, the wells of justice were controlled 
Legislation was no longer bought, but owned. The big 

te^hdd 184, the Siant gambler ’ had gained his Iast stra- 
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•vi tn an exact date for the end of the 
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unashamed. TChat indefinitely mark oft the 
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last „, re e decades of . ^ Union Pacific Railroad 
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by 1901 dates the period of 
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boat. ■ ardonablc pride America exhrb- 

secure 8 l atcS n ,, c complishment the Conquest of the 

ited as its century s accompi 

Continent, and the Evo u ion _ The Virginian, 

The nation ^H» g in the Wes- 

Pennsylvaman, RJiod I. ■ fealty to their native 

tern territory, had lost soi^ to a comm0 n loy- 

Statcs, and had accustonu ^ Wcatern States, created 

ally to a larger political unitini. w 
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out of a national territory by the fiat of Congress, could not 
1 e the thirteen original States, claim parenthood of the 
nation. Their artificial boundaries were a confession that 
these States had been made, not born. Their problems 
were national. Their domain was national. Evolved in 
t e est by migrants, American and European, the na¬ 
tional consciousness was a fruit of the conquest of the land . 1 

mmigration had contributed to the same end. An ethnic 
amalgamation of many stocks proceeded at an unprece- 
entedly rapid rate. Under the free, buoyant spirit of 
America, the Irish peasant, the English farm laborer, the 
erman refugee, became more American than the Americans. 
Peoples estranged for centuries in Europe knew but slight 
antagonism m the Western land. The native tongue the 
native customs, the traditional methods of thinking and 
acting were forgotten by the sons when not abandoned by 
the fathers. Intermarriage, the Anglicization and abrasion 
o oreign names, above all an assimilation in language 
ess, and methods of making and spending money, reduced 
the peoples to one almost uniform mass. The gratitude 
of these immigrants attached to Nation, not to State. A 
naionahsm arose and was tried out during the Civil War. 

fW l bU ! Id T g ° f a Datl0n Was not the on] y fruit of our 
hrst hundred years of independence. Wealth, also we 

ad acfoeved. The continent, wrested from nature, had 
been converted by a century of intense labor into a vast, 
pex delicate, wealth-creating tool. Our industrial 
organization had attained a high degree of efficiency The 

which is attach themselves to soil 

bustly Pride ourselves onV° L<mt,CaI pureness of hlo ° d > but rather ro- 

blood is st^ed S K r ng m ° re m0Dgrel than other nations. Our 
of a wide-stretchi™ l ® Xmg J° n and Antl etara than by the joined shores 
loeiesTIf tl 8 ? 8 Contment - So our dithyrarabic Fourth of July eu 

bj tbs AuroraB'S? e“. d “ Crib6 ““ " ‘' funded on the north 
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was being crystaUi^ ^ productive capital, and 

roads, bridges, whanes, a more efficient by ma k- 

we were making our pi o g to produce tools to 

ing it more indirect ^y^\J consumv ^ of wealth to 

produce goods; by >g Amer ican prosperity was 
make that consumption greater. 

assured. continent America had become a 

In the conquest of the national con- 

wealthy and powerful na ^ Neverthe less, when 

seiousness. America , he recor d s of ma- 

the traveler from ur exhibition, and cast his 

terial progress, dispteyed hg discovere d that the 

eyes over the bac yar ^ unaccompanied by an ac- 
progress of growt 0ut of the American’s con- 

cumulation of had ' developed certain barriers to 

i; » d “ a » pai “ ng and 

less politicalI corruption. and wealt h-giving 

The continent, mcalcula y 0 f rape. Regions 

though it was, showed signs had become arid, 

formerly blessed with a beds now al¬ 
and rivers which once kept .. . s t re ams and tor- 

ternated between trickling, unfructifymg 
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rential floods. Everywhere were the evil results of the 
destruction of forests, the denudation of soils the ini 
povenshment of rivers, the annihilation of animal life and 
the insensate wasting of natural resources bv men’who 
knew no responsibility, and who in the midst of a self-cre¬ 
ated desolation were astounded at their own moderation 
The continent, which had evoked the spirit which meant 

its ravishing, was now like a nursery, with its broken toys 
strewn upon the floor. J 

Like the continent, the city had been scarred by the same 

* as 6 an( * Preemption, the same insensate optimism the 
same utter lack of prevision. Cities destined to be’ the 
ome of multitudes had grown up with the abandon of petty 
villages. Streets had been made narrow; parks had been 
forgotten; houses had been built upon the theory of pack- 
mg boxes; drainage, water supply, fire protection — every¬ 
thing had been left to chance and the play of the instinct for 
gam. I he theory of the American city was that of the pio¬ 
neer s camp. People were there for business. Their living 
conditions must work out themselves. B 

The citizen of 1876 contentedly voted for crude political 

t™ S ’ ^ A day V ° teS f ° r bosses of a more refined 

on P tn , C ‘, 1ZCn 0f 1876 contentedly rode in rainy weather 
on the roof of a crowded horse car, as his son to-day rides 

n the outside platform of an overfilled electric car. The 

City'Ll f c ° n ‘ en ‘ ed, T ^cd of typhoid, because his 
ty drank water befouled by other cities. Then, as now 

n„L P l heed J e ? neSS consi S ned thousands of citizens to un- 
ecessary deaths from tuberculosis. The filthiness of Ameri- 

tenements III L" Ch “ * he n ° Strils ’ and the housre . 

unrevnlafeH • j- I actones ’ constructed under a regime 0 f 

affrom to de^ly dU The m A & me " aCe ‘° health and an 

the leader in ! Amer,can C1 ‘y. destined to become 

ouslv fmm tu Uf n ^ W dernocrac yr had suffered most griev- 
ously from the spmt of the conquest. So onerous the 
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burden of brick and blessing- 

wiped out a whole city, ™ as nd implacable — showed 

American business - r«to and^^ ^ d;d 

even more the traces of ^ extent di d the or- 

forest and city. T y f wp r mine what should be 

ganized national consciousness of the nation 

produced and sold, or how the ^ S °“ hologica , and 

Should be industrially utilized. Our psyc h A 


Should be " 0 — d ero u r.e g a{ machinery had 

moral perceptions and ° J d pr ofit-dreaming busi- 

not kept pace with “ , 5 ri JL str0 „g had been given 

ness development T J weak might keep what 

what they wante , subsidized strong. The small 

they could hold a« a ‘" s * but utt i e real protection, 
investor had a lega ren y, Hor had none . As 

The consumer had less. gkilled or un . 

for the worker, ™ ale fe ™ a i reedom of contract, but was 
skilled, he had the ngi free He h ad the protec- 

not always himself econo ™ dema nd, but the supply of his 

tion of the law of supp y In 1876 — as now — the 

labor was artificially stimu ^a • behind the leading 

American Commonwealths ' hourg of labor , con- 

countries of Europe ■" accidents; in laws regu- 

Strsto^ shops, the employment of women, 

the employment of children. bad been protected 

While some American usurers, our resi- 

against the compe 1 teated aga inst the competition 

dent laborers had not, beei P. ^ « ad brought in nation 
of European laborers* S i f living. Whether 

after nation, each with a lo ''j CI ' f " h the immediate 
the ultimate effect was good «»*£•** m intoteable , the 

burden upon the city to l' be , abor market might be glutted 
nation had " otc “r ne J^ te an d shanties might be crowded, 

or anaemic, the city already be creaking under the 

the political machine might alieacty ue 
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weight of illiterate and inarticulate voters. Nevertheless if 
immigrants came — or could be made to come — thev must 
e admitted; if admitted, they must be rudely digested or 
at least d^oured. They must pay their way to an army 

d ; tie giafters and to the great respectable tribute-takers 

o city and country. Unrestricted immigration aided an 
ultra-rapid development. It pyramided production We 

viewed the dense forests of foreigners, as we viewed the preg¬ 
nant continent, as a boundless, exploitable resource Into 
our anarchic industry we poured these millions, adults and 
lldren alike, just as in working the Maine woods we felled 
the saplings, the growing children of the forest, the more 
readily to get at the full-grown trees. There was no gain 
m it except the saving of a little time, but a minute to-day 

as ^°j e , t lan a forcst or a generation to-morrow. 

th mv ^ fea . rcd by European observers, even as late as 

tles ’ that the ' vide dispersion of the early Americans 
would result in a reversion to barbarism. No such regression 

back P T ^ alwayS carried with us a certain fringe of 

SZ 1 , CT ly (WhiCh StUI PCTSists in Mountain 

districts) but the mam current of American life moved far 
too swiftly to permit of intellectual or moral stagnation 

backwoods, did parallel the civilising, pioneering movemem 
Wrih the growth of America grew the slum 

Our worst slums are not so hopeless as the slough of 

lteanl mt ’the d h T d SlUTOS ° f Eng ' ish towns > where 

* ? h descen dants of Cr«cy and Poitiers. The 

PJed wilTh" kT, m °, St deStitUte negro<;s is °P«!ence com- 

The enormous wealth of the continent, and our tong immui 

p J Jr m T„7h u eig " ^ ° r thC fear ° f war ' ies ^ned our 
P pensm and held up even our lowest standards of living 

hundreTof W thJ T a ? nUal '?' attraCted ’ and stil1 

thousands of immigrants. Many of our poorer 
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, ,1 t v> P European sense. They 

city wards are not slums a a which the hopeless human 

arc not cesspools of society^ trying-out stations, 

refuse inextricably sin , immigra nts, who have sur- 

out of which are promo ted ns g ^ of Amencan 

red the corroding experiences 

'“Nevertheless, we have 

slums, the heirlooms of emas ’ cu lated state. The 

less egotism, our fragi , P 0 f the fairy tale, was 

slum, like the grim, malevol g , troye d, and corrupted 
feasted with children, ^n^ ^ in adolescence, like a 

in their weakness, and t ntua lly the men who were 

dry orange. To the sl ^ m Qn ra iiroads, and could not 

maimed in factories, , , orb andage. To the slum came the 

recover the cost o cru outright in industry, or poi 

wives and babes of me advertised foods 

soned systematically, am represe ntative of the 

and medicines. The sta , interfere when women 

people, fed the slums. It ^ ^ old men we re thrown 

staggered under excessive task ^ ^ unable to sup- 

out upon the P av f m ’ ld themselves outright to m- 
decency; when strikes broke out^nd m ^ ^ ^ 

shot or bayoneted, or 1 emp loyers’ buildings. The 

breakers, or set fire to ^ JJ It was nothing but 
state had no eyes, senses, dime 

a paralytic old man ^ »^ q{ ^ state , the granting 
The serenely stupid m pv _ ma h er s — gamblers, specu- 
0 f a free hand to all the mon y employers of child 

Mors, jerry-builders, -helped 

labor, - to the whole confratemy^ of the sbm . 

to muster the ignoran a s i Lim its quota of crip- 

The turbulence of business g savage intensification of 

pies, tramps, and J/thouslnds of brutalized workers, and 
factory labor created thousanus 
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tens of thousands of bloodless persons, incapable of further 
labor Our slums became filled with sick who need never 
have been sick; with derelicts who need never have been 
abandoned. The slum became the abiding place of “free 
and equal,” but superfluous, Americans. 

In these crowded, squalid quarters, with high tenements 
towering above dirty, narrow streets, lived the poor, the 
wretched, the ill, the dissolute, the criminal. Flimsv parti¬ 
tions separated families from all corners of the globe. The 
congestion aided in the spread of vice and infectious disease, 
n reeking tenements, in horrible streets and mews and alleys 
a eoholism, dissipation, consumption, and poverty bred a 
weakly race, while thousands of wretches, food for the jail 
almshouse and brothel, were thrown out as uneonsidered 
waste products. Upon this festering, weltering mass of 
sodden humanity, the offspring of a careless society, the 
rontier no longer exercised an attraction. There was no 
gateway from the criminal slum. The valves turned in- 
nard, to allow the seeping in of the worsted in the battle. 

philosophic traveler might well have turned his back 
upon the “exhibits” at Philadelphia to wonder how the 
slum had found its home in the nation “conceived in lib- 

to a „ 2 * “f '° n , °! free and equal men with free access 
but wf Tin y ? the undCTW °rld of America was 

recklessnes epncc of our continental adventure. The 

the sT,i *v, the „ slum , dwelIer ' br ed of the recklessness of 

bounded i SUllen diSCOntent of whose Vision was 
Stamned y mea n ^ and me “ si S hts ~slum- 

Q wj » ^ _ J * f * p ^ ^ reverse of 

tinent Tt, °P ,™ stlc spirit which conquered the con- 

that impui se which had felled the trees, ravaged the forests, 

evolved th l 115 ® 10 ’. fostantaneous cities, ground up, or 

tion and th 6 lncoming turned the energies of a na¬ 

tion and the resources of a continent into an apotheosis of 
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Vi< 3 #d. ended. in 

the individual - that aWnng unpu ^ ^ ^ 

gloriously in the slum, the wild( . rness> had erected 

vidualist, conquering thep ^ overgrown tan- 

upon the cleared land a y of distorted and dying 

gled, rank, “"®' ountries , 0 f all natures, Ul-assorted, 
human plants of __ poisonous, 

struggling for a dwarfed'* ^Zen. From the first he 
It had not been en y triumphant, ruthless 

conquest of the continent, a d aroused a n opposition 
materialism which it evo . diss i de nts had risen in 

from within the nation A th° and imm oralit,es 

rebellion against the erudrt cbmor ot money-making 

individualists had been heard h stay-at-homes, 

Some of this °PP°f °" “ nce co uld not abide pioneers, 
gamblers, or pushing busne &kingof the early nine- 

says a great New Eng an _ ’ Uve in re g U iar society. 

teenth century pioneem, “ too passionat e, too prodi- 

They are too idle t°° . either property or char- 

gal, and too shiftless, to acq o{ kw> religion, 

acter. They are impatie ^ ^ by wh ich rulers 

and morality ; grun ^ supported, and at last, 

ministers, and schoo ^ fear 0 f a jail, and the 

uuder ^7;; b tCnUpt, leave their native places, 
and betake to New England divines to 

protest against the pionee^ m ora 
istic and individualistic P . ffict with that dominant 
an d religious movements w ^ pc r fcc tionism, the cult 

spirit. Transcendental*. , 1 ■ P Commumstic 

Of a Utopian socialism, swept or er Lon . 

, Timothy, "Travel, in Now En C ln„.i »nd Now 

don,1823. 
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experiments were tried at Brook Farm, Icaria, and elsewhere. 
The Mormons, united by a newly revealed religion, de¬ 
veloped Utah, without relying upon the individualism of 
other pioneers. Men arose in protest against the ugliness 
and callousness of American exploitation. 

For the most part these protestants were ineffective. 
The man of refined taste, who demanded that material prog¬ 
ress should be beautiful, had no message for his highly 
inartistic generation. The average American of 1840 did 
not object to the smoke of factory towns, nor to the defacing 
of sylvan glens by advertisements of malaria cures and plug 
tobacco. He had little understanding for purely artistic 
or philanthropic plans, and even the vast moral weight op¬ 
posed to our theft of Mexico's land could not divert America 
from her task of individualistically exploiting a continent. 
Waves of religious and ethical emotion rose and fell, but 
they no more decided the course of America than the Sunday 
sermon against greed determines the price at which the 
monopolist sells on a Monday. All these early moral move¬ 
ments all but one — failed because they lacked confirma¬ 
tion by economic necessity. The voices of the reformers 
were drowned in the cannon of 1861. 1 

It was not these reformers, but a quite different group 


one exception to the rule that the purely moral movements were 
without much influence was abolition, a moral movement directed against 
the crassest and most archaic form of human exploitation. This excep¬ 
tion, however, was only apparent. It was because slavery was archaic 
and uneconomical; it was because abolition was not only a moral, but also 
an economic, movement, in harmony with (and not opposed to) the con¬ 
quest of the continent, that it was so transeendentally successful. Free 
settles clamored for free land. The antislavery movement, which in 
r, found few followers (because there was still an empty continent 
before us), became a potent force in 1860, when the final disposition of our 
available territory was within sight. Upon the Northern side were not 

L r 7l!? e t r e0n ! Pr0 ? 11S1 ° g Garris °nians and other idealists, but also the 
ettfers, the railroads, the corporations, needing more land. The fierce 

3TC ^ ^ . Sp ” t *. Which was overrunning the continent! 
ed the Federal soldiers m their assault upon the Confederacy. 
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, •„ „ ,v generous aspirations of transcenden- 

of men; it was not the generou 1 took us out 

talists, but motives o^ far tohj grabbing, and 

of the old world of P lan * ( *f ^ wJth a new mor al ideal, 

St r ide -*—' - — * dty 

planned for profits, suo^eded. stru ck ^ 

It could not ha ™ ""mentum of a profit-seek- 

frontier, we were . listening to the cry, “Go 

log mdmdualism. We were s ^ ^ surprise _ ihere 

West, young men h ^ Y the low social pressure, 

the waste and brutahty c 1 flowed was the monop- 

give way to socializatio . - specific feature was 

„, y age, the age f ; Ul '^X JL Trepresented the 

old individualism of America, upon which was g 

new ideal of continental^"upplement the mere appro- 
What was necessary «• tojupp^ „ wa3 

priation of resources y mere extensive 

necessary to cultivate intensively, now ‘bat ^ • 
culture had struck against geographical obstacles 

0 f W aste, economy^ ^nl^ib in coal-tar 

was money in by-product T here was 

derivatives, in the utihza .ion - product of labor, 

money in a standardization of of low - 

There was money, above all, m monip ^ th0 era of 

ering prices gave way to an era , subordination. 

-s" ,r:s n-—. ■- 

sake of profits. From top to bottom limencan industry 

was in process of reorganization. business It 

In this reorganization a new ^ spirit entered^ b^ ™- , 

was an analytical and an objective spirit. Eve.y 
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operation, from the laying of a brick to the building of a sub¬ 
way, was divided into its constituent parts, subjected to a 
minute and searching financial analysis, and reconstructed 
on a more paying basis. The rule of hand gave way to busi¬ 
ness methods of scientific precision. The statistician took 
is place in the office, and the accountant, the business 
engineer, and the business statesman introduced a totally 
new efficiency into industry. The chemist in business gave 
a new meaning to the search for by-products, discovering a 
contment greater than that of the pioneer. The inventor 
opened up new sources of wealth, and the forester and the 
agncu tural expert showed how conservation meant increased 
production, how you could get more from your land while 
keeping more in it, how a sanely intensive conduct of in- 
dustry could give a greater product with less effort than 

business f0rmer WMtdul and s P rawIin g extensive conduct of 

While chemists, engineers, inventors, statisticians, agri¬ 
culturalists, foresters, factory organizers all contributed to 
e reorganization of American business, the greatest con- 
ri ution was that of the financiers, of the trust builders, 
mese men, the true representatives of the new era were 
quantitative gentlemen, who held inventors, scientists, and 
factory engineers in the leash of their figures. It was these 

the l*? 8 W f° created tlle trust > tbe typical expression of 
tne plutocratic reorganization. 

The trust at its best, represented a more economical and 
re profitable form of business organization than did the 
former competing business. It was made up by the union 

m a r ny , T? dS ° f IHtle f0rtUnes ’ ^ the cooperation of 
to sen ) nd ™ duahstlc manufacturers, who had not wished 
to sell to the trust, and had capitalized their reluctance at a 

d^faff Ure ; ThS trUSt ’ th ° Ugh in eertain res P ects antisocial, 
aid at least prevent some of our earlier reckless wastes. To 

cer am extent it saved needless duplications of plants, the 
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useless sending of cross freights, the absurd vagaries of a 

b undle" competitive advertising, the nnne^ary com 

plications of an industry with a hundred heads and 
died pairs of flapping and entangling arms. Qut 

At its best, moreover, the trust ten e k for 

of chaos; to substitute situation. 

^UkdyXanse better able, to save to-day to 
have to-morrow. It could better preserve n fe 

rK WW&ZE competition in which 

ZZ decency, and even foresight, might place a competitor 

Finluy m the trust could refrain, if it wished, from many 
foolish short-sighted and antisocial actions. It con a 
terithe long view; it could even afford an ultimately prof- 

ovewshar^^to 

political corruption was by no np^s the last wor m 

t trr:ircou, d r 

ir.“S=r “rS 

to put an end to the civil strife >" our industry ^ own 

, zzto'cZV «-t> ■. wc 

have paid a high price for the reorganisation ol^“sin^. 
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plutocracy which has claimed its reward as it performed its 

work-and faster. To-day our problems arc enormous^ 

complicated by the presence in our midst of a powerful and 

co ermg plutocracy, with vast power and antidemocratic 
temptations. 



CHAPTER VII 

OXJR RESPLENDENT PLUTOCRACY 

, .• disl iking the idea of a plutocracy, we 

"TJ10R a long tm e, dlshk B ^ informe d our fore.gn 

JJ simply denied l > e ' evanescent, accidental, 

Critics that our great iortune rman ently equalizing 

duc to temporary that there were but 

economic process. \Ne t0 shirt-sleeves. To- 

three generations froin fe - helming that American 

day, ^er, ^ weverlar ^ Our plutocracy 
fortunes do not v am.. , • » 

can no longer be concea ec. ? It is not, as the 

What is this American * C y, “a class ruling by 

Century Dictionary ^ e ^ mogt a class in process, and 

its rule is only partnd. »" more ot lcss fluctuating 

American plutociao - ^ loosely united (primarily by 
group of very h> ^ ^ wealth and prestige, 

pecuniary bonds) "he, ^ ikMni ndcd but poorer men, 

— - 

industry, politics, a ^ ddare not t0 

This plutocracy does not n.i ^ , nwth that our 

personal rule. There 1S a tc ^|^ U of a p constitutional guar- 
millionaires aim at the su neis^ Empiv( , upon the 

antecs, and at the cieabo * over-moneyed men 

mins of our present republic. notions. True, 

do not indulge such roman u _ to tho pitiful ambition 
an occasional millionaire sm C ror diuglv ties up his estate 
of “founding a lam. v, ^ ^ sons and daughters 

for a generation or two. * 
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and sons-m-law — young and decorative fashionables — who 

dislike the robustness of American life, and feebly long for 
those signal recognitions of leisured wealth which only 
royalty can confer. These facts, however, are of infini¬ 
tesimal significance. Our titled marriages and our sudden 
appetite for heraldic quarterings are an unconscious con¬ 
fession, not a boast. The strident inanities, the “conspicu¬ 
ous waste,” and the advertised idleness of a few transcendent 

spenders are not to be dignified by an imperialistic inter¬ 
pretation. 

After all, our money kings are groundlings. They are 
or the most part, workmen, or business men evolved, with- 
out the class traditions which protect British peer or Prussian 
J'unker from the resentment of the masses. The American 
multi-millionaire reads his evening paper, and (though he 
owns it) forms; his opinion, in part at least, by what he reads 

mamTt ^ if”n-? ? e Wal1 ° f Wealth > that business 
magnates, who did but what their predecessors had done 

ave actually died of shame, when an aroused public con¬ 
tempt had been concentrated upon their financial dealings. 

. 71 ua ^ Jj e S^at men of America are much like the 
kttle men. They are a small group with intense ambitions 
and enormous power, but they still remain intellectually 
subject to the current philosophy of the nation. 

i i TT„ r * 1 1i j — . . . is of very recent birth. 

Until the twenties or thirties of the nineteenth century,” 

says Mr. Bryce, “there were no great fortunes in America 
and few large ones.” “Now,” he continues, “there is some 
pover y, many large fortunes, and a greater number of gi¬ 
gantic fortunes than in any country of the world.” In 

e wenty years since Mr. Bryce wrote, accumulation has 
been proceeding at an immensely accelerated rate. To-day 

a ‘ h ?“ 7 r !> efore - a Plutocratic group has power, pres- 

wfd; notoriety 081008 * * eCODOmic P 0 ^ 0 ” and a 
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, cudden millionaires? What seed 
Whence came these su American continent 

carelessly dropped upon the | aule 

brought forth this Btrange,^.c nm ^ about in oar 

A curiously sigm c ^ q[ milKonai res. In the early 

attitude to wares less differentiated, and wealth- 

days when our socie * ‘ njjl abilit y of approximately 

gaining represented e x P ^ ^ man> mere possession 
the same kind as ^ ^ ghrewdnesS) force , and savoir 

faire. The rich man was the^c ^ obscure 

(with a strong local fla\ )• penniless individual, 

citizen raised to the nth wastr el, a man of 

on the other hand, was oo - ti With customary Ameri- 
evil life or neglected oppor wi • from a n excessive 

can immoderation we are now - ^ ^ and our great 

laudation of wealth to ^ an admiss i 0 n of personal 

fortunes are regarde wagon is now coming to 

dishonesty. The driver _ distinct from and therefore as 

ethically trust. “No man/' so runs 

reorganizes a ra million honestly, 

a solacing maxim, can m associate the getting 

There is only a swaggering financial 

of many of our gre railroad wreckers, of our dis- 

brigandage. st ° r ; kg of 0U r gentlemanly, manicured 

thieves of public " ^ rfes” the old Erie 
seous iteration The increai and uiegaht.es 

Railroad j the " " the dubious financial ma- 
of the Standard ^ ll P t Jg teel Corporation; thefraud- 

nipulations of t e ni i e ghi building Trust; the dishonest 

promotion of notorious asph 1 _ m ^ nt 

chain of financia, infamy. 
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It would be invidious to specify more nearly the most 
tainted of our money-makers, to confer a distinction of 
blame where so many are deserving, just as it would be in¬ 
vidious to compile an incomplete directory of our contem¬ 
porary pickpockets or “strong-arm men.” ~ Even an outline 
of the corrupt accumulation of fortunes would require more 
volumes than one would care to read or write. For lovers 
of the picaresque, there are hundreds of edifying books, 
reports, and court decisions, and thousands of magazine 
articles, constituting a veritable financial Newsgate Calendar. 

Let us take our feet out of the mire, after noting where the 
mire lies. 

For the true genesis of our plutocracy, we must go deeper. 
The charge of a universal personal dishonesty is too sweep¬ 
ing. Fortunes have been made by men of sterling integrity. 
Others have been acquired by men neither better nor worse 
than their contemporaries. Moreover, the explanation does 
not explain. Even in the thousands of cases where rogues 
obtained millions of unguarded public treasure, we must 
look behind the criminal intent of the fortune-getter to the 
carelessness, ignorance, and political ineptitude of society. 
Our laws, institutions, and philosophies aided, instead of 
preventing, these vast accumulations. We have in this 
country thousands of hopeful and predestined safe-crackers, 
e have also burglar-proof safes, but for which we should 
e despoiled, however loudly we threatened the cracksmen 
wit prison and social ostracism. Our gross private accu- 
mu ations arose because we had a great social surplus, and 
knew not what to do with it, how to appropriate it, or how 

to guard it. Our unseeing society took the vow of poverty 
and gave away all it had — to the rich. 

Many avenues have led to American fortunes. Men 
w o, by accident or through foresight, held tracts of city 
an became innocently rich. Others drew fabulous divi¬ 
dends from unconsidered coal lands, oil fields, iron mines. 
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HVi nn the wings of a patented 
forests. Some rode to harveste r, glove-hook, 

device — a telephone, > P . q{ ot hers — as. when the 
Men fell heir to t e m\ profite d by the discovery o 
owners of rusty ' tunes were found on the dump, 
electric traction. °' 1( . pro duction led not only to 

on the waste heap. Lais ^ and utiUza tion of by- 

direct- economies, but rebates, the Beef Trust, 

products. Quite apart from t ^ waste pro ducts, 

through sheer effectiveness ^ ^ butcheIS who 

would have been able mth , heir re dolent abattoirs, 

used to fill our cities and ortunes . As the grading of 

Standardization alsoi mad ns o! bushe ls without 

wheat enabled a man to dea plants , the stand- 

seeing them, so the 8™* >’ ' , ion ot ul uform systems of 

ardization of labor, am concern to maintain factories 

cost-keeping allowed - too , was standardized, 

all over the country. - P. ( . #n o[ a requ est to buy, 

By advertising, by =■ m F over th e heads of shop- 

manufacturers could directly PI mmamea ot the nation. 

keepers and >“ d ' llo " ,C ' lc were reduced to one com- 

Thc growing needs of fcrenc es were, accom- 
mon denominator. IndiMtua P ^ {te factories and 
modated and compromised ■B ^ Angelos and 

biscuit factories compel[led^ ^ for the ulentica 
Boston, of Jacksoni i continent were induced 

cigarette or biscuit, lue uai 

to cry for a single cathartic. of roac h foods 

„, lt i, 1I1 .« i ,l,„„ail-..ra..rl.o..s>'».otv.w a '"' J„ t sU> „ uxlay 

i t af intt'irraU'il. husim'ssos. A M‘ r , r .mu-Ii so-t'itUotl itopartnuukt 

.tUo. et • “, d S 

i« 1111 ,ul,onomonS l ;7 tTkwp its ptoco » th0 9toro " to ooutn u 

o.oiitpttlUui in order to P 
sha.ro of joint prollt. 
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duced considerable fortunes, the chief source of our stupen¬ 
dous accumulations has usually been some great monopoly 
advantage, not shared by competitors; some advantage 
secured legally or illegally, with the consent of the people or 

• I 1 * 1 * i 

m their despite. 

This monopoly, which in its simplest form inheres in 
land and is at the basis of the Astor and the Field fortunes, 
finds its typical modern expression in a great group of rail¬ 
way, public franchise, and industrial combinations, all of 
which we may conveniently group together under the vague 
and inexact term, “the trust.” In this large, loose, and 
somewhat unusual sense of the word, the trust is the’busi¬ 
ness address of our plutocracy, and our plutocrats are the 
trust-builders, “insiders,” the men “on the ground floor.” 
The trust has preyed on the community’s surplus, and the 
insider has preyed on the trust. From those who work for 
the trust, seek to compete with the trust, buy from the trust 
or sell to the trust, a steady stream of wealth flows to the 
trust. From the trust and from investors in the trust a 
steady stream of wealth flows to the insider. 

Not all industries are susceptible to the trust process. 
Our farms are relatively small. Our retail trade is only 
slightly m the hands of big organizations. Our many busi¬ 
nesses of making small special articles, of furnishing per¬ 
sona services, are largely under the competitive control of 
small business units. Where, however, a business has a 
natural monopoly element, or where it may be readily 
standardized, or where economy and efficiency are greater 
m large establishments than in small ones, there, large scale 

P r °j though not inherently monopolistic, 

n s i se to monopoly) is a necessity of business and a 
permanent symptom of our industrial life. In certain great 
ftl J™* 6 have definitely and irrevocably committed 

wfrl es m production on the largest scale. Our railroad 
y s will never again be disintegrated. Our street rail- 
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•n , P r hp broken up into mutually competing parts, 
ways will never be broken up , new 0 rgamza- 

The Standard Oil Company, un . ^ ^ ^ business 

tion and another tmme, "" £ Resent or some 

of t-he counti}. . j many important in- 

future one, will continue to c om- 

dustries we cannot possibly ret ^ Unta we under- 

fundameS^ct we shall have nothing but hard 

knocks and chaos. plutocracy not only 

11 iS men P with their business 

and social retainers, 1' ^ pl 5 uto cracy, or the pluto- 

gamzation. We may of ind ustry in which a large 

cratic economy, as t J t soc i ety flows into 

great reservoirs (usuallyjwal or corporations . 

The plutocratic economy is ba ft ? f mand in the 
trol Of enlarging funds, “ e larg e purse. 

industrial world, up , nf wor \d’s market. Its creed 

from political interference. Its 

weapon is monopoly and large ® C ^P 10 pro duction per- 
Not only are monopc>ly ^ sms U scale 

and formerly ™ y ^ment are already over- 

Wlhcli there is a visible I > incomprcUensM e. amount 

v . __Ki 111O 


powering in magmtuae. « —v —-— ^ billion: 

of capital, estimated, a cw years > t j u> stocks and 

of dollars (par, not ac, " a ^ franchise, and large industrial 
bonds of our ?“d states Steel Corporation alone 

corporations. T .U ^ bring on the market 

has emitted . - Despite prohibitory legislation, 

over one billion of dollais. \ 1 , n HU d actually. 

«ur railroads have continued to unite legally 
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There are believed to be six compact railroad groups, each 
with a capital of over one billion dollars. A single group of 
financiers is supposed to dominate railroads with a combined 
capitalization of three thousand millions of dollars. 1 

These great amalgamations are still growing. 2 The big 
business concern, with a natural or artificial monopoly, or 
merely a short cut to the savings of the people, prospers ex¬ 
ceedingly. It grows fat by indulging the right to levy an 
increasing toll upon an increasing number of millions. 
Secure from competition (sometimes even from potential 
competition), the trust grows in value with the birth of each 
child and. the advent of each immigrant. It raises prices, 
and each increase, is immediately reflected in increased earn¬ 
ings,. and in the issue of new capital. 3 Not only does the 
public pay the increase (though not without humorous 
grumbling), but it allows the trusts to sell their surplus prod¬ 
ucts more cheaply abroad than at home, to sell cheap abroad 
for the very purpose of selling dear at home. Though the 
trusts have not been uniquely responsible for the rise of 
prices during the last fifteen years, this rise has taken place 
simultaneously with a cornering of a protected market and 

with the absorption of an increasing proportion of the social 
surplus by industrial combinations* 

The trust succeeds because it is a unit. Consumers 
a orers, and competitors, on the other hand, are many and 
largely unorganized. The trust can profitably employ a 

'5°k e Jt n ? n appro5dmafce exa ctness is claimed for these figures which 
are at best but vague estimates. B ’ 

2 This does not apply to what may be called pseudo-trusts — mere 
oose, industrial aggregations, with no monopoly advantage and wm. 

clu U msv S b ai?itaIiZ ? ti0 ° T hich reV6aIs the motive of ^eir formation Ttufse 

appear uiX^L^™^T CUmber th ° ground ' and tend to dis- 

appear under the competition of more active because ^ * u 

constructed, industrial creatures. 6 eeonomi ™Uy 

* Some ten years ago the railroads, by a mere innocent • - . , 

c assifieation, were able to add tens of millions to their earni 
dreds of millions to their capitalizable value. gS Md hun ' 
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point. The trust has the overwhelming advantage of 
unity. 

The trust magnate has an exactly analogous advantage. 
As the trust is a powerful unit opposed to an unorganized 
and comparatively defenseless industrial society, so, inside 
the trust, the “magnate,” the “insider,” is a powerful unit 
opposed to unorganized and comparatively defenseless stock¬ 
holders. The trust rules despotically over business. The 
magnate rules despotically over the trust. 

This despotic rule of the trust magnate is due to a fun¬ 
damental revolution in the nature of investment. The aver¬ 
age small investor of to-day — with a capital of twenty, or 
of twenty thousand, dollars *— does not take a mortgage on 
his neighbor’s farm nor become a silent partner in his neigh¬ 
bor’s business. Those investments exist and attract billions, 
but the greater billions go into large unknown, unoverseeable 
ventures. The little capitalist may not even own the house 
in which he lives, and he may run his business on credit, 
while maintaining a balance at the bank or investments in 
the great industries of the country. Enormous numbers of 
small capitals arc gathered by banks, trust companies, and 
insurance companies, and are invested ultimately in securi¬ 
ties, which are bought on the stock exchange. Hundreds 
of thousands of men give to brokers large or small funds 
to invest, and thousands of millions of dollars, invested 
in savings banks and in trust and life insurance companies, 
nd their way, unknown to their owners, into enormous 
agglomerations of capital. The stocks and bonds of “the 
trusts ” are in many cases widely distributed. 

This revolution in investment is a necessity of our modern 
production. It renders capital perfectly mobile. It directs 
the savings of many men with many minds to one great, 
concrete enterprise. It enables a man to “realize” immedi- 

TT ^ now ’ d&y by day, how much he is “worth.” 
nder present conditions, however, as a result of no laws. 
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one-hundred-thousand-dollar man to "ne when to 

scattered millions of consumers wi s an pmnlovees 

tenth of a cent per pound 

•11 tVio lowest conceivable labor cost. Long hours, 
est possib e, b iht i a b OTl the employment 

excessive speed Sunday 1. . 6 f midd i e . age d 

Of women and chddren to^ casting ^ ^ ^ 

stores^ enter ^nto tZ reduction 'of labor cost. To preserve 
the advantage of unity over 

to keep its 0Pr«™r^TuZ: y The hun- 

an antagonistic att, honest workmen 

SS tf £ s 

legal traditions as normal — usually reaoun 

vantage of the lion. t ^ e trust often, 

In its relation to surviving <^t.tors, t ^ ^ 

though not always, enjoys e . annies which the 

in industry many sma ”™ “ ‘ inconspicuousness, 

trust’s competitors, because o ‘ he ^ V ^i prices maintained 

by the trust. Other corporations 

the trusts and especially upon the J UIlder . 

pseudo-trusts. I s y, banking, railroad, 

taking can defeat, the httle one » ica „ unlimi ted 

or legislative facilities, oi 8 £ , , The United 

resources to a contest m a limited market. 

Cigar Stores Company (the Totacco Tnist) 

dCta hy'r'many ini" butcher. The trust fights 

n cuccwau* all its forces on a single 
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^^“corporations which they “own.” The very dispro¬ 
portion between the unit of ^al Z 

worth one hundred dollars or less) and the mdustr al co 

cern (which in the steel business is the billio 

porat on) tends towards a divorce between ownership and 

—* - by rrss 2. ”iSi“ 

st” 

»;rr s *• 

“Tis an old adage that a fool and his money are soon 

e; ? 

when men parted with their ^vings for stock m company 

of perpetual mo ton while du & for carrying 

me \nTndertaSg of great advantage, but nobody to 
on an undertaking b most men are 

s t** - - “• 

tin l e hp dpfect 0 f our corporation arrangements, however, is 

not that they fail to provide a 

fledgling, but that they compel even ‘he cau , 

1 rr:nd 

"fileial methods, the safe ^ 

n:« not Z ■» production made mom ex = 
but the return to capital is so discouraging y 
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are tempted through the hope of a greater gain to invest in 
enterprises of which they know nothing. 1 

While the legal constitutions (the charters of incorpora¬ 
tion) of our giant trusts are sometimes speciously demo¬ 
cratic in form, they are often autocratic in practice. 
Theoretically the owner of a single share of stock has a voice 
in the election of directors and the determination of policy. 
Actually the mass of the capital may be invested in bonds 
or in preferred stock not carrying voting power, or the indi¬ 
vidual shareholder may be deceived, overawed, or dis¬ 
regarded. The sovereign stockholder is deluded ’ by mis¬ 
leading circulars, by diversions of profits, by a confusion of 
securities, piled one upon another ,■ by bond conversions in 
the interest of dominating bankers ; by the arbitrary transfer 
of profits from one constituent company to another. A 
company, with a capital of three thousand dollars, solemnly 
purchases plants worth tens of millions. Dummy directors 
act as purchasers in the real interests of the vendors. Stock 
is issued, and huge debts are contracted, without adequate 
consideration. Stocks rise and fall as dividends are declared 
or passed, and the insiders not only know, but determine, 
dividends. The corporation laws of several States, enlisted 
m an ignoble competition to legitimize robbery, give the 
insider every possible advantage, as does also a business 
secrecy which, because it is permissible in a village grocery 
store, is retained by corporations with hundreds of millions 


Kv tio ° reover ’ th ®, certificate of ownership—the share of stock —has. 
/■ ] C ° ming standardized, been made immediately vendible. When a 

Portance imi Th late y v ® ndlbIe ’ lts seIIin S price becomes of paramount im- 
foolithlv • T n 6 k beC0mes worth what some other person wisely or 
hut h y - 1S m mg t0 Pay f ° r aacI we cease to care abou t intrinsic values 
sent Z ? ° f SaIe ‘ Losses on the ^ock exchange often repS 

can todeluded 118 J fpUrChaSe f aS t0 th6 6X ? ent t0 whieh oth cr purchasers 
clashine finanni 1 • e man wbo 1S seeking investment runs a gauntlet of 

one another 1 ° f & m ° b ° f specula tors seeking to out-guess 
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i * More or less, though less than 

of the people s sa^gs . ^ ^ the dark . B y a 

f r m ke rl of the pTn he changes the fortunes of thousands. 
S To°his stockholders and directors he may thunder, Vo 

fil f tTawtesTSfoi feudal England the lordless man 
was so unsafe and - P ' T financial world 

^capitals of financial retoners^and &u the 

capitalists seeking a nanci monarc h, since the 

domain of finance ^ rt of neighboring rulers, 

greatest of all mus money-bound subjects. 

as well as the loj altj oi , t confidently 

Nevertheless, the great lords of fi n an “ . financial 

depend upon the unquestioning 

; a ’ nnrD oses for which the money is to be usea, 
T‘ifhmd subsequently receiving any adequate account- 

reorganizers and silcn - _ ^ theoretic sovereign 

know. As toi the n ignorant and abso- 

Of all this financial realm he str01lgly en- 

trenched than in invest0 r gives his 

and profit-bound, but because than a 

proxy or buys his single share with a lighter 

voter gives his ballot. ration in industry 

“Id, to a great extent, of 

and ultra-individualistic pci son. , ^ nat i on were 

national monopolized business \sl - 
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dreaming of competitive beatitudes. These men who 
built up our competition-destroying trusts, are themselves 
paduates of a ruthless competition. Our plutocracy made 

its profits under the new regime , but it formed its habits 
and gained its appetites under the old. 

Under the guidance of these leaders of the plutocracy 
our industrial concentration continues to grow. Our pro¬ 
tective tariff aids the trust as against the American con¬ 
sumer. Our internal free trade aids the trust as against 
less favored competitors in various parts of the country 
Our almost unrestricted immigration, by creating a surplus 
ot labor, aids the trust as against its workmen. Finally 
our rapidly increasing national wealth aids the trust builder,' 
as against the trust investor, by enormously widening the 
sources of capital and by making capital cheaper. 

It is impossible to set limits to the future development 
ot our trusts. Just as the control by industrial groups of 
capitals, amounting to one billion dollars would have been 
almost inconceivable a generation ago, so in the future this 
control may reach even greater proportions. The giant 
trust, which long since eclipsed city and State, now aspires 
to overshadow the nation. Difficulties of mere organiza- 
ion ave been overcome. It is as easy to control a billion- 

o ar, as a one-hundred-million-dollar corporation, and it will 
be no more impossible to organize a five-billion-dollar cor¬ 
poration than it is impossible for the President of the United 
a es o administer a government of ninety-two million 
tizens. It !s quite conceivable that in the future, railroad 

of hntL ° r 1 JJ, dustnal corporations, or enormous federations 
oi both, or Titanic holding companies with interests in all 

ustnes, everywhere, may come to be, in which the capital 
rir egat f ^ ee 0r five 0r more billions of “ars, the 

ZonlhiT 43 r mg half a do2en ' and the lead “g “ d 

responsible executive, one man. 

The diffusion of stiOflk ftnrl flu-* _J!_ _ i 
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1 • a fV»o rnntroL 01 tnese laigc wiyv.--- 

the ownership and the QTrtfll _ am ation. The chan- 

wiU make for such a o{ savings move toward 

nels thi oug h e ach other and t0 coalesce, 

investment tend to W towards a narrow con- 

The very nature o ig ^ gmall rai i roa d, swallowed by 
trol of enlarging * , the swa llowing, and as its 

the large one,often l p|P ^ clamor to be devoured. 

stock rises other r d^d ^ YY ^ financial powers that 

Gradually it is p ,, exc f us ive but are capable 

their interests are no mu an inner momentum 

of adjustment, and, m sp.te of a problem 0 f 

tends to bring them t0 « et ^ r the dual rem oval of giant 
psychological adjustae^ a ^ tendencics . when the con- 
financial leaders^ h of tfae mlers of mone y 

and of the people P-perity and 

ma.y come m som P binations compared to which the 

formation If rbUlion-and-a-half-dollar Steel Corporation 
was a small and timorous venture. future amal- 

s “s";£. srr—c —- - ■»- 

mSe^ will bring no ob^lutely '^ady here. 

but merely an cx ^ er ^‘ dustria i oligarchy existing 

Wliat we already ha\e ib a less democratic 

in, and almost overshadowing, • Uch is the reverse 

— - political parties 

marshal the voters. . nl on t } ie dollars 
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He is still 


of economic action, of secrecy, of competition. S un 

the magnificent,” optimistic American, who believes that 
he possesses enough liberty of action so long as he has the 
right to buy, hold, or sell stocks (of the value of which he 
nows little). He identifies his interest with that of the 
corporation in which he holds stock, although his true 
interest lies in a public control, which will make for knowl¬ 
edge, certainty, and equal rights. While he is gradually 
changing, while a progressive disillusionment is bringing him 
slowJy to the position of critic, his present attitude is still 
one of belief in the ultimate rights of the trust builders. 
He is still a humble and devout upholder of the plutocracy. 

hus the plutocracy, based as it is upon a strategic posi¬ 
tion in our enormous industry, consists not only in the 
votes and the money power of the trust builders, but in 
the adherence of millions of men owning billions of dollars, 
ur resplendent plutocracy, which at the top flowers out in 

ostpn^°f” S ° rtUneS ’ ma & n ificent benefactions, and absurd 
stentations, is rooted not only in our political non-regulation 

ide^r^ 0 ^ 111 , 0 * 8 ’ but aIS ° in the traditio *s 5 ^eas, and 
nort of fIOn n relatlveI ^ P° or men - Without the sup- 
even fJ he , smaH ;™ stors a nd of many men who have not 
the ni ^erewitha <*> purchase a single share of stock, 

fall Tl S °i + Ur res P en d en t plutocracy would crumble and 

mass of W P U ° Cr r Can ° nly maintain itself 80 J ong as the 
mass of investors, large and small, are its adherents. 

because^ra e n a U r dament f a n Iy , ^ pIut ° Cracy maint ains itself 
ecause as a nation we still do not know what to do; because 

symptoms^ We P ! Ut °. Cracy attackin S not causes but 

tr h to ^ al1 th ? devices ’ h ° nest ’ dish ° nest ' ^ 

of Tdus^ if Ct ; hetorica "y » oligarchic control 

and tn ^ SpeCla y when sucp control leads to spoliation 
and to an munoralisation of business. But as a nation we 
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still believe in the universal efficacy of competition, and we 
stUl expect that as soon as we have killed the trusts, our 

one time independent, but now merged, he " 

awaken from sleep and begin competing again where they 

to end our P';‘^f h b ^e\r 
“smashing” the trusts, not realizing that with all 
imperfect ions and immoralities they represent^stage m^our 

development from the anarchic in us r> century 

aeo to the completely socialized industry of hall a cent y 

hence We have turned towards the trust a countenanc 

tssTn sorrow than in anger, and we have tested the vital- 

ity^ of 1 industrial combinations by whacking them over the 

head as the military engineer gauged the stien„t g 

bv prolonged cannonading. Our Sherman law-a. law 
lh more fist than head in it - and our crude antitrust 

legislation generally, are attacks not upon the 

foundations of the plutocracy, but U P»», tbe “ te * r ^ 
wholeness - of business. We cannot kill the trusts w 

out taking away our own bread and butter.^ , . . { 

We are at last beginning to realize that w _ ■ 
record” of many of our trusts is a fact importa ■ 
torically and ethically, nevertheless the recognition of this 
rct does not teach us how in the future we must run our 

national businesses. We are beginning o see 
moralize, we can socialize the trusts, and cm , build 

Ire slowly, painfully learning. The trusts are teachmg ns 
— as we are teaching them —that the end of it all mu 

be production on the largest scale compatible with efficren y, 
but a production so regulated as to ownership, stock. i.sue 
dividends prices, wages, and profits as to safeguard he 
whole community. Unless we are to take the 
Of a complete and immediate governmental owneiship an 
oDeration of all large industries, we must work out a more 
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perfect system of corporation control in the interests 
society. 

Against such measures of regulation, against even tl 
creation of a state and of democratic machinery capable i 
such regulation, the plutocracy opposes the dead weight < 
its resistance. Our business magnates, to get what the 
could and hold what they got, have long since occupied tl 
political positions which the democracy must gain befoi 
such regulation is entirely effective. The leaders of th 
plutocracy are giving direction to their pecuniary asni r . 
tions by carrying over their activities front the econo^u 
mto the political field The key to the citadel which th 
plutocracy has established in industry lies in the law; th 
law depends upon legislatures and courts; the legislature 
and courts upon parties; the parties upon the powers 
open and occult, which control them. To prevent th< 
emocracy, though ds control of polities, from conquerim 
the industrial field, the plutocracy enters politics. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE PLUTOCRACY IN POLITICS 


CORRUPTION is the natural weapon of a wealthy 
C minority, ns deception is of the weak and orce o 
the strong. Our plutocracy in its invasion of the pol ^ 

In mlv mpi.l view of our present-day political corruption 
it is difficult to avoid exaggeration both as to its 

significance. to „ enera lize political depravity, 

P “it ignore the luge fields of public life in which venality 

hr than the gray honesty of ordinary life, and it is far ea. 

out e vi i than to determine its exact boundaries. 
Before stating the influence of the plutocracy upon pob- 
tics therefore, it mav be wise to emphasize certain eonsu er 

sit r • —"-rrd 

UmUhetoi :;X^-bity of this group til. proportion 
to its opportunities and temptationsl is sensibly inferior to 

the general level of our whole popuLit^ ‘ \ k 

T lot assumed that the development to be desman ill 

place in all cities and States, or that 11 sh'n^dm'l- 

r... . 1S w iU later be shown, countervailing foius have ^ 

’! r-midlv that the corporate intlnence upon poll ks 
oned so rapiuiv uuu im i .,*’0. 

i' . .« -a t,vp nr ton voaift 

f„r wn-ilcor to-dav than it was u\i oi un . 

finally however amiahie the intentions of our more ,inserts, 
pulous iiidustrial leaders, they cannot lay chum to the d,s- 
Unction of having invented corruption. 

O t\ 
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Corruption, in fact, is no new thing in America, vmarges 
of venality were preferred against the founders of the 
Republic, and from 1828 to 1860, during the ascendancy of 
the Democratic party, public officials openly boasted of 
their stealings The history of the C n il War was streaked 
with graft. The administrations of Grant, both in the re¬ 
conquered States and at Washington, were an orgy of 
venahty. The State governments, among which New Jer¬ 
sey maintained a bad eminence, were often degraded 
while many cities were corrupt beyond conception. Munici¬ 
pal venality was downright, abject, open, chronic. Vicious 
elements m the population were mobilized under the banner 
ot grait. Almshouse inmates marched en masse to the polls 
and were voted wholesale. Elections were carried by col¬ 
onisation, intimidation, ballot-stuffing, and false counting 
of votes A succession of bandits, of whom Tweed was 
not the first, protected and blackmailed vice, crime, and 

tonchise-seeking corporations. Indirect filchings coexisted 

from the “ eth0d ° f ° P “ ,y Steal “ g 

D 0 fitiLl P cor har t SigI I' fiCanCe ° f ° Ur P rescnt - da .V American 
political corruption lies not in its novelty, but in its change 

organised *' 14 haS become subtle, scientific, 

which if»l 1 S beC ° me a P endant to l^ge business, 
corruntion SUM6 ’. sclentlfic > organized. To-day political 

Xcy P 0f a discipIined aDd aggressive plu- 

Wealth inyades polities to gain new wealth and to safe- 

X” Ilf WO ”: 14 * eks P rerent “interfer- 

propertv Tt^ 6 socialistic and demagogic’' attacks on 

“justice 7 ” n 1S r Umg 4 ° fight for peace 1 t0 bribe for 

right Our e m f the things 40 wbich i4 fools it has a 

political corrupters are animated by a specious. 
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i m u r r.f Hi mi ness and their actions are 
self-justifying philosop y r ’. es who> though good 

condoned by tho '‘ s “ ^ and patriotism go), desire abo ™ 
and patriotic (as 6 ^ interestS) beliCT ed to be 

endangered 1 by the “uncontrolled'’ representatives of the 

P Corruption is not unilateral. Corporations 

business intoP oUl “"C° lators a lso bludgeon and black- 

bribe legislators. But 6 not all uncorrupted 

-X h,h nor 

SKST r tS oTW may fairly be 

contested. feline of their business” long 

Our lawgivers had a teel g ^ their yalue to 

before trusts were concave ^ e J orcement 0 f laws, and 

l tiZe TIkhted ”o tevy teibute on prostitute, gambler, and 
they dehghted to y d for the purpose of selling 

pickpocket. Laws P ; nf i n leences Crooks in and out 

exemptions and ©ranting! d >8^.^ partners oJ ruling 

of office joined dirty h ^ ^ ^ building plans . 
officials seemed th d ^ doubtful cases . Bondsmen, 
Lawyer friends of j s , whole underworld of 

“divide” and 

conquer. There was no, limit ^ he J md 

of the lesser politicians, disgusting to escape 

the humble ambitions otm* large-scale 

were venal before the adve" because already infini tely 
briber. They escape fullness of time and fate, 

bbbyiSt ’ aPPe “ e d d “him 

the scene, the venid P» b " mUng natura l and pr* 
with the spontaneity ot o g 
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destined instincts. They were like parasites which benefit 
the “host” they prey on. 

Petty graft has now declined into a mere adjunct to 
organized big business graft, which gives tone to a multi¬ 
farious corruption, and welds it into one noxious, formidable 
system. The blackmail of vice and crime — petty in detail 
though enormous in its threatening aggregate — is like the 
humble forest floor, the matting of lichens, mosses, and 
ferns, protected by and protecting the upright trees and 
their flowering branches. The president of a councils- 
buying traction company is in real, though unsuspected 
league with the woman on the street who passes a stealthy 
dol ar to the patrolman. The august board of directors 
ot the legislature-owning railroad are own brothers to the 
second-story man, who to pursue his lesser calling must 
also seek legislative connivance. The bond between these 
groups is the nexus of political interest. The great men 
w o escape taxation through representation in the tax 
office wh° defeat needed legislation because it interferes 

street tl," ?. aV , e n ° sy ' ,,path >' with the tolerated 

street thugs or the little men who finance vice. And vet 

w feather ’ they V ° te and bribe and stea ' 
to for the Th . tlg C ] °T lpters could not hold their own 
little votes and the fists of the little scamps. The 
tie scamps could not survive but for the money intel- 

rupters Pr ° tect “ g respectability of the princely cor- 

tittW Tt Di t g SkU1 ° f the business magnate “ systema- 

houah chf T UP * i0n KaS Changed from a local 
ough chronic phenomenon to one which is organic and 

^uicesThenoirT **“*■ 1 attempted to ‘race to its 
Steffens, the acute political pathologist," “the stream of 

MOefpaeol ttncofn, .‘The .Struggle for Self-Government.” New York, 
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I off in the most unexpected directions 

pollution branched off m ^ ^ &nd arte ries so com- 

and spread out m a body politic- seemed clear 

plex that hardly any pa* . t into the minority; 

of it. It flowed out of the majoriyp ^ of busines8 into 

out of politics into \ ice . ’ from the boss, down 

politics, and back in o ' an d up through the 

through the police to P throbbing axtenes 

practice of law to the nation 

ran out through thei eon3 ring _ but big business 

— and back. . . • ./ „ 

_ that is the crux of the s ““^ teri utics> raise d cor- 

The industrial ohgarcl ^ abovc party (as were 

ruption to a higher po% • both contes tants 

the corrupt party leaders) and he ate particular 

for office or tte one ™ne Uhel^ to ^ w 

city or State He <^a to the constitution o 

toncal effects, b elevat ion of the boss, the choice of 

the party machine, . 1 officials, and the judicious 

utilizable, thougi nicons comm ittees with men 

manning of impor am ^ d whose antecedents 

pliable, purchasabl^ or pmchma with ty 

bosses, the business corruirter crcat^ ^ ^ stiff _ necked , 

of progressive promotion, ai according to their 

and the proper rewarding of all men 

utility- porrunting leadership fell into the 

In many cities, this 1 R electric light, 

hands of speculators in * n ^ c ^ y was openly and 
water, and other frnl 1 " ‘' N v York, Chicago, Phila- 

delphia; in o( stllfW „. 

anus value were ohimned £***£* l-'rayal of 

tinnnee went luinil in ham (nuichiac and sold it 

nonular rights. The man who stoic, a 
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apin to the people while still keeping it — a commonplace 

of financial legerdemain - took, while he was about it 

t e city government. He dominated conventions, made 

a . n unmade mayors, and, where necessary, selected and 
elected tus own governor. 

H is held by some that the city is originally sinful while 
the State is endowed with a larger portion of political 
g ace and that, therefore, the erring municipality should 
be subjected to minute State-made laws. We now see 
cm ever, that this maternal ligament between State and 
ci y is a channel as much for the spread of corruption as for 
the contagion of political innocence. City corruption is 
part of a ramified State corruption, and when city 
gr ers are m danger, State grafters rush to their assistance. 

en, as Mr. Steffens points out, Minneapolis sought re- 
orm Minnesota interfered ; the reformers of Pittsburg were 
checkmated by corruptionists at Harrisburg, and the people 

werp nKr an w aft f r defeatin S the cit y traction interests, 

1 ° up ^ a ttte anew with adverse forces 

at Columbus and — Washington. 

While the franchise corporation, and sometimes the rail- 
^ad, secured control of the city, the State government in 

^ rT• f me Under the dominion of the railroad and 
own “ US naI corporatlon - Th e corporation appointed its 

t0 esca P ed ^ir share of taxation, defeated 
gi ion, and secured franchises and privileges. The 

so that th C0 T? tr ^°i P ° liticS Spread from State t0 na tion, 
Renre^p .^ Jnit f d Stat es Senate, as well as the House of 

^ and dGfenderS ° f 

legislatin' tbe S ! mpl J eSt meth °ds of obtaining power over 

was p<?n n • T by dir6Ct bribery of the lawmaker. This 
simni P alI f eag y and efficacious where the object was 

men/with it^ l yf shtion ’ for in our multiform govern¬ 
ment, with its split responsibility favoring the status quo , 
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a bill, in running the gaun tle ^ ma y ^dispatch^ ^ 

its real assassin being discos ere • ^ reported out . 

in a committee of 

It may be emascu d b } ‘ defeat , or ^ ultimate 

as to insure either its g - ^ yoted down on the 

rejection by the comte^ tQ death . it may 

floor of the these' fates in the Upper House. It may be 

vetoed by the Executne body . It may 

veto by the adjoin nme _ of a hundred reasons, 

be annulled by the con_ f be placed on the 

intrinsic or technical. Y and yet rema in 

statute book and be affirmed ^ Cock Robin is 

unenforced or malen orcet. one man> 

often an may depend 

If v— ^ a — of the peop ’ 

but unwelcome to a corruptmg Xtray' his trust without 
The bought lepsla or fey ^. t0 m 

arousing susp.nom 1 • r a biU in very excess o 

by seeming kindnesb , bo wan t 

love. The need of and hypo- 

not knowledge but paraded before willingly 

thotical hardships of am — hide behind the 

credulous legislate ., ‘ their tc ars with those of desti- 

skirts of widows, an *, Qm[in threatened with a law 

tute orphans. A P oor ‘ ’ , pawns her furniture 

reducing her capi’tol, there to add her 

prift: that of some ^o~u* assocu, 

* 4 i„n-wl<itors are reasonable t>emg» din 

lion. ( orrupt legisiaiois •»“ 1 

<■ ,,,u4 ihev are paid to do. 

a reason for vhat. t y upon wavering men is 

In legislative wises , 1 , . as und cr a thumb- 

increased until resistance ^; intimidation furnish 

Money, cajolery, llattuy, aim 


screw. 
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the arsenal of the bribers, those adept miners and sappers 
of human steadfastness. The bribers believe that every 
man has his price, and whether it be ‘‘legal fees,” stock- 
exchange tips, social recognition, political preferment, flat¬ 
tering newspaper paragraphs, or the subtler flattery of a 
private interview with the Olympian employer of the briber, 
the price is paid. Even more devious means of “persuasion ” 
are employed. From nowhere, from the depths of an 
ominous anonymity, arise vague rumors concerning the 
political or personal morality of the recalcitrancy honest. 
Traps are laid, and the tempted legislator, because of his 
very straightforwardness, finds his actions clouded over by 
a veil of false appearances. Gradually he loses a certain 
fine Puritan fervor of reform. He feels that he fights alone, 
unaided by public knowledge or sympathy, or the assurance 
of an ultimate popular justification. At last, by contagion 
of example, he comes to believe that in this political laby¬ 
rinth the direct road, hewn out by sheer strength, leads to 
nowhere, while the sinuous, seductive deviations, the well- 
grooved convolutions, are the only possible course. Beset 
y ugly penalizing rumors on the one hand, and the seduction 
of money and political preferment on the other, he succumbs. 

e sins m his own defense; he “loses his virtue to save his 
reputation. Thereafter he becomes more circumspect — 

or his purchaser cares little how he talks, so long as he 
votes straight. 

No such system of specialized, standardized, subtilized 
corruption could exist without capital to finance it. This 
capi a is thriftily furnished by unscrupulous magnates, who, 
ough they bribe, consider bribing beneath them, and have 
sovereign contempt for their own wretched brood of political 
procurers, who furnish what is demanded —and no ques- 
ions asked or embarrassing explanations given. The in- 

m .- lga I ? I \° .^ e insurance companies showed that the 
money of the insured - of those very widows and orphans. 
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iho natron saints of corrupting millionaires- 
into*a “yellow-dog fund" for the purchase of legislators. 

Predatory corporations assign to “ advertising and publicity 
Predatory C0 JP which nee d not be advertised and 

could not be published. Franchise Me ^ third 

fance bribers who adl theu mterests^ ^ ^ 

parties, t\ho m . Tt is a Thieves’ Market, 

scriptioiK to repurchase^ heir m . ^ ascertaina ble legal 

“ T ,1 the toev” and to which the public has no 
redress' except thf melkncholy satisfaction of locking the 

St While 0< the predatory corporation often P ur ‘ 

vv . .1 +n rticlc HD a human trine at a 

ChaS fioe to maTchannel through which this corruption 

flows is he . P . J : are secured The corrupter buys whole- 
T'and 6 S iarty machine becomes his agent and sponsor, 
ittur present American political system, we have corrup- 

^Tht rank'oinltle'of^political'p^it 08 is not corrupt, for this 
The rank ^ tically the adult male population of 

rank and file is P ma or even a large minority 

the eountry- No ■ ^ of corruption runs through 

of party agents \cnai. . . the channel of 

the party simply because ... Ammca ^ ^ 

representative ^overnmen^.-her^ ^ ^ repair t0 the party 

rfTTof their ambitions upon this instrument of 

popular sovereignty. , largely irresponsible. 

The party is corruptible bc “ B r J ponsi bility has 

In our comphcated ' _*P v e.nmen ^ u 

always been as diff . • • b overnment under the do- 

difficult to bring all po ors ot g - mpossUe to know 

minion of one party, ar 1 , . < cs The party 

whom to punish for known and felt abuses. 
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which strove for reform in our national government might 
stand for bottomless corruption in city or State. Not be¬ 
lieving that it possessed the power of carrying out its prom¬ 
ises, the party made promises all the more rashly. States¬ 
men unable to control corrupt associates abandoned the 
effort, surrendering their places to self-seeking men, who 

aided in the conversion of the party into a piratical' busi¬ 
ness enterprise. 


The root of this party deterioration was money. The 
party became a beggar a sturdy rogue without visible 
means of support, yet living riotously, and insisting that 
the world owed him a good living. Instead of taking the 
vow of poverty, as a popular party should, instead of being 
supported openly and democratically (as is to-day the 
[socialist party) by the pennies and nickels of its members, 
the party demanded, and received, an endowment from 

men willing to invest in political organization as they 
invested in railroads and timber lands. 

For howler independent the party became of the people 
at all times except election day, it never became independ¬ 
ent of money. Money it must have — and much money. 
Mere cohesion was expensive. At election time there were 
parades, torchlight processions, open air meetings, crowded 
nails, the securing of speakers, the obtaining of straw votes 
advertisements m hostile newspapers, the sending out of 
thousands of tons of campaign literature, chowder picnics 

of! h ~ 0f l0 ^ aI bUt hungry workers > t0 s ay nothing 

lUe f™ ate ex P en f e of “blocks of five” in doubtful 

and fn I'h ° Was busmess ’■ business required capital ; 

the capitalist belonged the revenue of the enterprise 

hoDe°of 10 fl S dld n0t i COntribute t0 campaign funds without 

oXoZ iTr^* C ° ntributi0n ’ the ^cal’ outcome of 
our pohhcal philosophy, was Esau’s mess of pottage. 

his corruption of legislators and parties, this attainment 
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• iu nnlitical field, was not due, in 
of Strategic P os ‘‘ 10 “ S ast ^ a P thoug ht-out, class-conscious 

the co hosive plutocratic group. It was not one 

correlated system of j^ch he^eed Jto 

rtLin C r e without P much thought of ^ simultaneous 

^ kVp minded men in other places, 
actions of like- \ of political influence are now 

These individual -P ^ business es themse lve 3 

beginning to coale . ) g # poKtkal integration, 

are coalescing. Inc - P j U6 precisely 

similar to our ^ financially interhnked, are 
the same causes. Corporauo u, . Pa i fi e ld. Men 

Ttr yearl h h r ave U grumWed abrnit telephone charges find 
riiernselves opposing the 8ta* ^ of such rates, 
because an "attack” upon one m erest _ P jt 

There is a political, as well as an industrial, 

of interest.” 1 integration, though gradual, 

is rapid. si f le political "operation,” and 

later for a whole pohtical q{ politkal 

financial ^' a seC ret, interstate, bi-partisan 

mercenaries, give. n tic Congressmen, vassals of 

political machine. t a Republican oligarchy; 

financiers above paity, . pp loaned to a Demo- 

Republician repeaters m one btate are 

, . .. n nUltocracy possess this political solidarity, which 

i Not only does the plutoeracj p • (langor a long way off. 

money bestows, but also tie ftn inl0 Uigent estimate of future 

Our whole indu striu sys c . •- railroad corporation declines 1 

happenings, and the present a m «J or perhftpg oven fifty years 

there is real reason to fear n • confiscated, or its profits 

hem e the property will in J barom eter registers a danger, 

reduced. When the sensitive \V l. soourit , io s plunge down- 

immediate or ultimate, to one listed security, 

ward in sympathy. 
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cratic boss in a neighboring State. Political gladiators for¬ 
get to fight. A sweet vision of gilded peace, of a veritable 
Pax Romana, stirs hearts long inured to bitter partisan strife. 
The two parties, united at last in a competitive devotion to 
a generous plutocracy, sleep on their arms in an affectionate 
embrace. A political trust comes into being. 

This political trust is more ramified, systematized and 
powerful than any in the history of American political insti¬ 
tutions. It represents trust methods applied to polities. 
It is a secret, effective, card-index scheme of government 
based on the elimination of surplus political machinery the 
standardization of corruption, and the organization of all 
legislative bodies on the approved model of the dummy 
oar of directors. The system, crossing party lines and 
btate lines, is built like a pyramid from the ubiquitous ward 
heeler up through the ward boss, the city boss, the State 
oss, to a shadowy —as yet non-existent — national boss 

seated Perhaps in the Speaker’s chair or in the Senate of 
the United States. 

The mortar of this edifice is money. It is money which 
negotiates the direct purchase, for immediate or “ future 
ehvery, of individual legislators and of whole party 
machines. But the power of the political trust has even 
a wider base. Though money has been used and is still 
used in national State, and local politics, though men occa- 

TTnfno. their Way ’ almost °Penly, into the Senate of the 
nited States, though the dollar mark is placed above many 

por al s fc0 political life, still it is safe to say that political cor- 

ption is only the immediate, and not the ultimate and 

tocra r c^ m ^ t t0F ^ thG inVasi ° n ° f P ° IiticS by the Plu- 

y ', fcbe contest were simply one between men and 

hand y> , et !! eei1 millions of clear-eyed voters on the one 
fiand and alent bribers on the other, the issue would soon 

a DrarH^u 116 ^ Des P lte ra ce and sex limitations, we have 
practically democratic suffrage, and if we were once fairlv 
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united in opposition to any institution, however protected 
by money, we could vote it off the face of 

What retards such united action is an 1 ■ > thoucht 

which have become endeared to us thrm gf. a y f 

mtional life It is not because we love it that we P " 
n , . nur bosom — on the contrary, we hate it 

plutocracy we love the things which give to it 

devotedly — but beca ancient political 

life and extension. Our hand is s y y nnlitical 

heirlooms of rev erd ^ Constitution ot the United 

and it, D P'^ ted ^ the legislature it seeks sanctuary m 



the courts. business and political world 

There are many thing. who drafted the 

noil w hioh were undreamed oi oy me 
f i 19 1 mnstitution Nothing in the minds of Hamilton and 

Madison could remotely have paralleled t v 

. . , , • u Tarirfvd trust attorneys nave piaitu 

which h g -p Constitution was especially designed 

rrr whit l a ** «i 

1787 th :: t ^ the 

any event, it w.v 1 • ible sev eral generations ago, 

C onstiuuio , j ff , , b tbe slave power. 

for alike capture ocracv in many ways. It 

b like an old. rambling mansion, i h ^ ^ , hem . 

in littnly blcfits by sharp limitations 

which the Constitutmn places tP^ ^ o[ all , the 

opportunity for popular 

amendment. which we have owed and still 

T „us the Cons,itu .mi^ formidable -b* 
owe much — is a sum, j 
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cause venerable — obstacle to a true democracy, and a strong 

bulwark of the plutocracy. It stands firm largely because 

of an unlimited admiration, which forbids adverse criticism, 

and almost precludes discussion. According to current 

theory, the Constitution of 1787 is good enough for the people 

of 1911 or 2011 or 3011, its principles and solutions being 

eternal. It consequently happens that the ancient squabbles 

of jealous, petty commonwealths still afflict a great nation, 

infinitely more civilized than the community which gave 
birth to this organic law. 

Actually our Constitution is amended to-day (as it has 
been amended for the last one hundred and twenty years) 
chiefly by process of interpretation. New senses are given 
to old words; the growing political foot, by sheer pressure, 
c anges the old stiff shoe. This amendment by interpreta¬ 
tion however, is carried out not by direct representatives 
the people, but by the Supreme Court, a body of nine 
onorable, estimable, and politically irresponsible jurists. 

and h' S I " esponslblht y was intended by the Constitution 

part o7the e neoT° V v X* °‘ ac '> uie ““<* °n the 

part of the people. Yet the latitude of this irresponsibility 

«d TlZr f P r NOt ° n,y d0CS the S ~ Court 

questions of far greater moment than that of war or 
peace, not only does it hold a constitutional veto upon the 

rf2t ^“1“ °h T tional S0verei s nt y. this 

beS ar! !?' and who - <*<* seated upon the 
W ’ f P ractl cally forevermore irremovable The Chief 

We of the United States is responsible to his God »d 
more h u, “f ty mUlion P e °P le - Politically, he is 

needs our votes and the Cte) a ' derman > for the *«n 

-on peopTrl t anffivet; The' 0 " ^ 

measure is not constitutional, then, legally, the 
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stitutional and what is • remove the judges 

the impracticable process oWchment, ^ ^ 

the^ place. In the meantime, the 

pe ?f;:s^Ta d dmi,':d' tit«*» 

have sought to mmrfe^h.th ^ ^ ^ sus . 

legislature, a whether it be exercised wisely or 

picion of venality. But vheth he Suprem e 

crffinTan/unreviewahly to a ^ m 

opposition to the opimW a ma,onty, c—. ^ ^ 

? sen rt tLr’a tot and uncompromising negation of de- 
Constitution a fla ^ ^ court is pres umed to be 

mocracy. Tho«B“ . o( eonst itutionality, neverthe- 

r lainh thp nine iunsts are final aibiteis. 

r 11 h decisions of the Supreme Court were 

Even though tne for an extension of pop- 

mvanab y ce ^° C1 ^ j ‘ as these decisions were not re- 

“ Me'bv th,e people through the power of easily amend- 
viewable bj the p l be an undemocratic way 

mg the Constitu ion, ^ we n look this gift- 

to achieve democracy, .1 S trend of the court 

T e h ’. tiort untii r ec, IV, ha, not been unduly favor- 

•« "^."orta, relations. » 

^ :t: f u,'ider *. ^ ^»- 
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democratic spirit; while it has shown greater hesitancy than 
have many State courts in nullifying needed State laws, it 
has not so democratized our Constitution as to render possible 
the carrying out of necessary measures of political and social 


reform which other nations have adopted. According to 
Prof. Frank J. Good now, 1 there are some measures “which 


many believe to be absolutely necessary either now or in the 
future . . . which we in the United States are probably pre¬ 
cluded from adopting because of the attitude now taken by 
the courts towards our practically unamendable federal con¬ 
stitution. Among these measures “ may possibly be men¬ 
tioned some which are apparently regarded as essential parts 
of a program of effective social reform; such as pensions or 
public insurance in case of old age, accident or sickness 
where the recipient of the pension or insurance is not actually 
a pauper and where the fund from which such pension or in¬ 
surance is obtained is derived from taxation ; the regulation of 
the hours of adult male labor in any but the evidently most 
harmful trades , effective regulation of the use of urban Iandj 
and the use of the powers of taxation and eminent domain 
for the purpose of furthering schemes to provide aid for the 
needy classes. Furthermore, it is somewhat doubtful whether 
without amendment of the federal constitution our political 
organization can develop in such a way as to be in accord 
with even existing economic conditions, not to speak at all 
of the future. ’ Whatever may be the attitude of certain 
groups in the community towards such measures, continues 
Professor Goodnow, “ it is believed that there are few persons 
having the welfare of this country really at heart, or not 
blinded by prejudice or class interest, who will assert that 
the conditions of the American people are so peculiar that 
we should close for them the avenues open to other peoples 
through which orderly and progressive political development 

1 “S° cial Reform and the Constitution,” New York (Macmillan), 1911 
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in accordance with changing economic and social conditions 

may proceed. that the attitude of our highest 

lb n ; ° i . f aV ored the pretensions of the plutocracy 
court, where exDa nsion of the democracy, has been 

the result o a cous ou 1* ^ ^ ft 

,0 ‘^“That ^occasionally there has been a subtle bond 

T^mnathv between the politically irresponsible judges 
Of sy mpathy ^ , e o{ our social structure, and 

the more stmteW Uejtd ^ througt 

business prince.. the business magnates 

the practice of corporation ^ ^ soc ; al interpretations 

as clients, and P - survive middle age. 

imbibed m one s y out1 are h y fcm of our con - 

But the real cause of he ^ ^ t0 be 

stitution, as it is int \ Judicial mind, a certain 

the comparative i—c’order, an 

exaggerat ed°vcnerat ion for -ient ^ - 

lisheil nmicr imlge 's qualities carries mth it cer- 

exccllcnce of the f . 1 rf f or the prestige of prece- 

tain limitations, a . ^ strivinga 0 f a raw 

dent, and an imp. our hi her federal 

democratic spirit, W hen we retie 

• i u., vo for the most part been old men, wun uic • 

{ ? 'M men when wo examine into the sources of them 

tic ,ty of old m , their acUv i,i es during the 

nomination, "hen „ rec eding their elevation, we 

need not wonder that instinctively, «d ■^ ^ 
ir'nSioge 1 wards a sdrict interpretation of the Const,tu- 

and of ourselves, and through the creation of some stronge 
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popular check, formal or informal, upon the general deter¬ 
minations of our federal courts . 1 There exists, however, 
under the name of respect for the courts, a cult of judicial 
infallibility which, in its usual interpretation, is profoundly 
undemocratic, subtly demoralizing, and a menace to popular 
rule a hundred fold more damaging than a hundred ad verse 
court decisions. The decision of the judges (in the absence 
of any present possibility of an appeal to the people) must be 
accepted until reversed, but whoever is opposed to such 
decision should be entitled to express his views in the same 
manner and in the same terms as against a decision of Presi¬ 
dent, congressman, governor, or alderman. The judge is 
entitled to respect, as is the senator, railway director, farmer, 
car conductor, or head waiter; but to shield him, or theng 
from candid adverse criticism, to create about him a special 
atmosphere, is extremely bad for clear thinking and demo¬ 
cratic enlightenment. The political institution which re¬ 
quires “ prestige,” pomp, or laws against contempt; which 
cannot rely frankly upon popular support, is in a bad way. 

The courts will maintain the respect of the people by being 
the servants of the people . 2 


It was a sign of progress when a great political philosopher made the 
discovery that already the “Supremo Court follows the election returns " 

Some fifteen years ago, President William Howard Taft, then United 
estates Judge, expressed himself as follows:_ 


The opportunity freely and publicly to criticise judicial action is of 
vastly more importance to the body politic than the immunity of courts 
and Judges from unjust aspersions and attack. Nothing tends more to 

iustto K ar6fUl iD th0ir decisions aQd anxiously solicitous to do exact 
justice than the consciousness that every act of theirs is to be submitted 

^22is^3 ^)f Judces Ii * 1 * men. In the 

thTriri,fSJ? V ' ne “ te ° Ur f■ ind<ie ‘ i ’ tbeir very impendence makes 
eauseit n? ! comment on their decisions of greater importance, be- 

'“L‘ be ° nly P ra f «»hle and available instrument in the hands of a 

they ” b° P I"? J 8 “ S alive to th6 reasonable demands of those 
theyserve. For. full statementof Mr. Taft's position, see Taft, William 

P "29 D,y PreWatoa-” No- York (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 1908, 
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Through the action ^ve been given to a 

Arthur Twining Ha y. 1 £ P and immunities of the 

property holders may be 

decision in the celebrated D ”‘ mout “ ^ a contract , the 
which made a charter gran d d which thus 

obligation of which could not b tmpatre,^ ^ 

protected midnight fra h g ^ Fourteenth Amend- 

the legislature . 1 The ott , d to protect the 

nrent to the in behalf of the 

freedmen, has bee nQ gtate s haU “deprive any per- 

modern corporation. •- without due process of law, 

son of life, liberty, or pro » jurisdiction the equal 

nor deny t0 /‘ iy , P "f°“ and since a corporation is a person 

protection of the lau s . c therefore any corporation 

i„ the sense of . t *'“ctt"te"rTocal law may appeal for "equal 
desiring t°Jens•■ - - ^ The jurisdiction of the 

protection to tlit. t : n ed in 1882 in a case 

federal court, having eei ^ Railroad Company, the 

brought by the bom wri^ ^ attemptc d regulation or taxa- 
door was opened • ■ ' , , t> . ibu „als, with resulting 

delays, and a cases in the fedend 

The mere expense of pros« u h corporations, was 

courts, while of little mount ■ ■ government 

r* , u.ifTioiontlv onerous to tilt civy 

oft en suit . atW lessened by subsequent 

• The evil force of this decision has f ' h Dartmouth decision, 

decisions of the courts* that ril 

,uid by provisions in later Mat* wislaturos, and that com 

•*>»* ****** 

piUiioHj tiosiruih 
siniilar conditions. 
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to prevent needed regulation. President Hadley maintains 
that “the two (“fortuitous”) 1 decisions together have had 
the effect of placing the modern industrial corporation in an 
almost impregnable constitutional position.” “The funda¬ 
mental division of powers in the Constitution of the United 
States,” says Professor Hadley, “is (not into executive, 
legislative, and judicial, but) between voters on the otic hand 
and property owners on the other.” The property rights 
so defended are essentially those of the “modern indus¬ 
trial corporation” in its “almost impregnable constitutional 
position.” 


If the judicial appeal could be short, sharp, and decisive, 
if our justice were the simple and summary decision of an 
Eastern cadi, we might have a more even chance of an in¬ 
clining of the courts to the will of the democracy. Under 
present conditions in many States, however, the democracy 
would fare better by pitching up a penny or consulting a 
fortune teller than by appealing to the courts. Our whole 
judicial system is so complicated and involuted that it often 
has the effect of breaking the force of the popular will. A bill, 
late after passage, may be declared unconstitutional, and 
arrangements made in conformity with it maybe retroactively 
voided. By a graduated system of appeals from courts of 
lower to courts of higher instance, by a subtly intricate and 
technical body of rules of evidence, by interminable delays 
working in the interest of the long purse, by a multiplicity 
of reversals and self-reversals, no law, if contested, is sure of 
being carried into effect for many years. Even if, after a 
lapse of years, a State law is approved by all the courts, the 
political party originally advocating it may long since have 
passed out of power, because it has lost the support of people 


1 “I call their effect fortuitous because neither the judges who decided 
the Dartmouth College case nor the legislators who passed the Fourteenth 
Amendment had any idea how these things would affect the modern in¬ 
dustrial situation." President Hadley, The Independent, April 16, 1908. 
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™of h\ no* done ” Later elections may 
who want." to see someth g ^ the very in . 

have thrown the power back into ^ h ^ appeab have 
terests who, by their injun . jj eW) often fictitious, 
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issues have arisen the case retorm hig zeal dissipates 

secret enemies; and . otte n. 

itself and the force o{ reac tion could no 

One might belie Viowever of our rigid Constitu- 

farther go. As a rebU , > h ^ d rances and delays 

tion; of our checks and bdanc® and ^ ^ ^ 

and vetoes, execut1 ™’ ^ ate d responsibility, we have al- 

lowed to ffowuP ■ l decades we tolerated h, the almost 
the popular will. ocracy an oligarchic control 

avowed interest of 1 1 P system of congressional 

the House of AUen Smith,' “virtually giv^ 
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gress, by a House of Representatives which has already been 
superseded, and of which many members have been retired 
and are no longer held by the hope of reelection or the fear 
of defeat. “It is then,” said Congressman John F. Shafroth, 
“that some (Representatives) are open to propositions which 
they would never think of entertaining if they were to go 
before the people for reelection. It is then that the attorney- 
ship of some corporation is often tendered and a vote is 
afterward found in the record in favor of legislation of a 
general or special character favoring the corporation.” 1 

Our plutocracy secures its favored position in politics 
through the existence of a governmental system too com¬ 
plicated to be easily run or easily understood by a busy and 
engrossed people. It is through these complications and 
traditional absurdities of our political life, from our long, 
incomprehensible, and intentionally complicated ballot to 
our excessively complicated nominating systems, and from 
our gerrymandered electoral districts up to our needlessly 
complex judicial system, that the plutocracy is enabled to 
confound legislators and voters; to set off one public body 
against another; to confuse issues and to throw a cloud of 
dust over the whole business of legislation. The plutocracy 
gains, and the democracy loses, through the complexity and 
artificiality of our governmental relations. 

Thus the plutocracy going into politics in order to defend 
its position in industry not only bribes and corrupts legis¬ 
lators and parties (as its lesser predecessors had done before 
it), but intrenches itself in the intricacies and convolm 
tions of our federal system, and hides itself behind the most 
undemocratic features of our Constitution. Not only does 
it secure the legislation which it wants, and kill the lemsla 
tion which it fears (or is merely vaguely suspicious of) but 

1 ^, Congress should Convene,” North American Review, Vol 164 
Mr. Shafroth recommends that the first session begin shortly after’ elec¬ 
tion day and the second session end before the succeeding election. 
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This development, with the resulting conflict, is as yet only 
in process, but with each year the opposition to the plutocratic 
control of politics become more obdurate and determined. 


New methods are devised to prevent bribery of legislators, 
executives, and judges ; to place political parties under pop¬ 
ular control; to simplify legislation and administration; to 
facilitate appeals from legislators to public opinion. Step by 
step the invasion of the plutocracy into politics is accom¬ 
panied by an invasion of the democracy into politics ; by 
the creation of a more tenacious and intelligent interest in 
political affairs; by the rise of a new democratic spirit. 

As a result of this growing conflict, certain new truths are 
being learned by both sides. It is being recognized, both by 
democratic and anti-democratic leaders, that our political 
forms are not a last will and testament of a dead sovereign, 
but are themselves as mutable as the things which they 
regulate. Our laws and ordinances, our constitutions and 


precedents, even the inflexible Constitution of the United 
States, are all subject in final analysis to revision, review, and 
abrogation by the deliberate judgment and the determined 
will of the even now potentially sovereign people. Our 
checks and balances and vetoes, our political qualifications 
prerogatives, conditions, and statuses; our statutes of limi¬ 
tation and perpetual guarantees; in fact, all our political 
institutions, however ancient and honorable, are but creatures 


of a people who, having made, may unmake, who, having 
given, may take away. In a nation which contains within 


itself the qualities which make for true democracy, the final 
arbiter of all relations, industrial, political, and social, is the 

people; the ultimate standard of values, the ultimate sanc¬ 
tion, is not legal but moral. 


To this definitive moral judgment of the people, in process 
of becoming sovereign, the plutocracy must finally appeal. 
Just as it went into the legislature and the secret chamber of 
the political boss to defend its franchises and privileges, 
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present and prospective, so now it far-sightedly comes into 
the larger arena of public opinion. It is its right. What it 
has to say in self-j ustification should be said out loud in news¬ 
papers, magazines, and books; in the pulpit, on the stage, 
in the schools and universities, wherever two or three gather 
together to discuss public things. Whether the nation will 
be democratic or plutocratic in its philosophy, whether it 
will learn from both parties and borrow from both, must be 
decided by open discussion in an open forum. The ultimate 
struggle is a struggle for public opinion. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE PLUTOCRACY AND PUBLIC OPINION 

T HE plutocracy, to control the market and the ballot bo 
must control also the mind of the nation. It ther 
fore invests the last citadel, public opinion. 

There can be no fair objection to an open advocacy of tl 
plutocracy’s ideals and purposes. To every shade of though 
religious, scientific, political, economic, and social; to ever 
craze, fad, dogma, heresy, and inspiration; there should l 
accorded a forum, a soap box, a ton of type, and, subject t 
a subsequent responsibility for utterances, full liberty c 
speech and print. The more frankly the plutocracy speak 
out in its accredited journals or elsewhere under its signature 
the better for it and its opponents. It has a perfect more 
right to flood the country with its “literature,” provided sucl 
writings show their source as clearly as does a legal brief. 

When, however, we speak of the conquest of the press b' 
the plutocracy, we have in mind not an open and candic 
advocacy, but a subtle, devious, and anonymous campaigi 
of suppression, misrepresentation, and falsehood. In secur 
mg publicity, as in securing political power, the weapon o 
the plutocracy is the weapon of all wealthy minorities, th< 
corrupt and secret use of money. The plutocracy quietl} 
plants itself at strategic places on the avenues to the public 
mind, where it can exact its toll of the news and temper the 
truth to a shorn people. When it buys a journal or a poli¬ 
tician, it does not advertise the fact. The pirate ship flie< 

a peaceful flag; the wolf in sheep’s clothing is seduloush 
taught to browse. J 

The broad avenues leading to public opinion are the dailj 
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ing life-blood of all commercial enterprises, that the virus 
of corruption enters into the body of journalism. 

A generation or two ago the influence of money upon jour¬ 
nalism was smaller than it is to-day. The thin little news¬ 
papers of those days depended for survival and success upon 
their subscribeis, other sources of income being practically 
negligible. Frequently these papers were poor, usually 
intemperate, often ignorant, but they were always stripped 
for action, and were not readily muzzled or bought. The 
untempted editor, perhaps a college graduate, perhaps a 
semi-informed typesetter, towered above the inconspicuous 
and adventitious advertiser, and high above Wall Street, 
Lombard Street, and all the serried hosts of Mammon! 
After all, it did not pay to corrupt newspapers which sprang 
up like mushrooms in many dark places. So long as men 
had as free access to journalism as to the continent, so 
long as any youth who could borrow a hand press might 
start a new journal in garret or hall bedroom, there was 
no great encouragement to the financiers to pit their in¬ 
fluence against the omnipresent influence of the newspaper 
reader. 

Within the last generation the fundamental conditions 
of the newspaper business have so changed as to make 
journals far more susceptible to financial blandishments. 
Advertisers, finding printer’s ink more efficacious than 
painted signs, sandwich-men, and barkers, invaded the 
newspapers. As a result of the standardization of business 
the producer was enabled to appeal with his one standard 
soap or fountain pen over the heads of the middlemen 
irectly to the people, and this big producer advertised 
tnrough newspaper and magazine, whereas the middle¬ 
man had used the modest handbill. Advertising became 
increasingly profitable, and the advertisement-swollen four 

Mk T C f 7 after -« he adVen ‘ ° Mhe m 

> no in specific gravity. Since advertising value 
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Of greater importance is an influence which the plu - 
tocracy learns to exert upon the general tone of newspapers. 
There are many ways of exerting this influence without 
an actual purchase of the journal. In a choice between 
approximately equal mediums of publicity, a great adver¬ 
tiser often favors journals which more closely approxi¬ 
mate his views. A trust pays directly or indirectly for the 
printing of news or comment, valuable to it individually 
or to big business generally. It furnishes free copy, together 
with paid advertising. It subsidizes the furnishing of 
. boiler-plate” material to country papers. As the great 
journalistic enterprises grow, as the margin of loss on each 
copy is spread over a larger circulation, as the necessity 
or credit facilities increases, the plutocracy, through its 
control of a hierarchy of banks, sets its seal lipon the pol¬ 
icy of an increasing number of journals. The owner of the 
paper, usually a man of wealth and debts, is subjected to 
nancial pressure upon his newspaper and outside ven- 
ures, as well as to social and political pressure. 

The trend of plutocratic domination of the press has been 
rom in uence to control and from control to ownership. The 
newspaper in the course of time became for men of large wealth 
a personal asset greater than was represented by its ac- 

with ?L° ney profl ?' was llk e the old court which went 
th the manor, m which justice might be dispensed, im- 

chase/n^’ ^ Pn ^ te vengeance ™ked. The pur¬ 
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larging share of the circulation is going to a relatively 
decreasing number of journals. Chains of newspapers are 
established in various cities, and unacknowledged alli¬ 
ances are formed between papers controlled by allied busi¬ 
ness inteiests. The old resort of the public — to start a 
new journal —is no longer so available. The success of 
such new and independent journals becomes problemati¬ 
cal, because of the competition of venal periodicals, sub¬ 
sidized by advertisers, or maintained by big business in¬ 
terests at a profitable loss. The strategic value of the 
venal paper may be heightened by its being a member 
m a powerful and rigorously exclusive press association, 
membership in which gives a monopoly value, sunerior to 
that of membership in a stock exchange. A new journd 
of protest might not even secure a news service. 

. In the matter of journalistic independence we are los- 
mg the safety which inheres in a multitude of counselors. 
We are putting our eggs into one basket. 


But the advantage of putting your eggs into one bas- 
et is that you are more likely to watch that basket. De¬ 
spite the greater control of newspaper publicity by the 
plutocracy, that control remains qualified, partial, and 
subject to certain counteracting and curative forces. 

In the first place many of the faults of our garrulous 
and somewhat slipshod and unveracious press are due 
not to the plutocracy, as we love to believe, but to our 
own careless, exaggerating, and scandal-loving selves. 

n our sober days we protest against the journalistic pur¬ 
veying of lies. We long for a pure food law which would 
apply to intellectual aliments, which would compel an edi¬ 
tor to give with each newspaper “story” the exact propor¬ 
tions of suppression, indirection, false emphasis, subtle 
detraction, and other ingredients. And yet, we millions of 
eaders do not skip the highly improbable and dubious 
details of a murder, accident, or divorce to improve our 
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A certain safety lies in the multiplicity of forces influenc¬ 
ing the newspaper. It seldom if ever happens that all ad¬ 
vertisers, or a large majority, desire the suppression of the 
identical news, or the printing of the identical falsehood, 
even though many of them may be agreed upon a more or 
less definite deflection of newspaper policy. Manv ad¬ 
vertisers have the same interests as have the readers. 
Advertisers are, after all, primarily interested in selling 
goods, not in distorting facts or in expounding political 
philosophies. Again, the value of the newspaper to the 
advertiser depends upon its readers, and, since readers 
fall off if they do not get what they think is the news, the 
paper is often obliged to sacrifice an advertiser or two for 
the sake of a pregnant circulation Such a policy pleases 
advertisers unaffected by the particular “story,” since it 
gives the “independent” journal a prestige which casts 
a reflected glory on the men who advertise in its columns. 

Although much news is suppressed and other news 
is colored, although, by reason of the veto of moneyed men, 
the editorials often tend to become vapid and timid, yet 
it is perhaps no great exaggeration to say that the man' who 
pays his penny for the newspaper exerts in the mass, even 
to-day, a more open, if not actually a stronger, influence 
upon its expressed opinion than the ten-thousand-dollar 
advertiser or the million-dollar creditor. The pressure 
of the plutocracy is less insistent upon the journal than 
upon the political party, because the newspaper reader 
votes every day and enjoys the privilege of initiative, refer¬ 
endum, and recall. If he does not like the paper, he changes 

without so much as a letter to the editor. g 

The venal newspaper is thus like the rope in a tug of war. 
he subscribers pull it their way by the implied threat 
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foution of wealth, s-nd other present-day evils are good. 
We could not be made to believe it. Nor are we taught 
that democracy is bad. We could not be made to believe 
that. We are rather taught that while evil exists, proposed 
remedies are always worse. We are cautioned against 
fl y in S evils that we know not of; against following our 
natural leaders; against adopting any of the means nec¬ 
essary to attain the democratic ends so grudgingly ap¬ 
proved. 

The plutocratic influence on public opinion, in so far 
as it is not merely an effort to justify certain men or par¬ 
ticular financial manipulations, is directed in this covert 
manner against innovation. The doctrine of u let well 
enough alone is advocated by those who prosper inordi- 
nately. Our conservative traditions are fulsomely praised, 
while democratic experiments are derided and their in¬ 
evitable failure prophesied. The appeal is always to the 
old.. New laws and constitutions are too likely to be demo¬ 
cratic. For the mass of new ideas fermenting in popu¬ 
lar movements (in the democracies of 1800 and 1828, in 
the Abolitionist, Free Soil, Early Republican, Labor, Popu¬ 
list, Socialist parties), for all manifestations of democratic 
humanitarianism, the plutocracy has, and has always had, 
nothing but contempt — and fear. The plutocracy exalts 
good, old, judicial precedents, and its patriotism takes on 
a mellow, meerschaum, retrospective tinge, which is mere 

reactionism, as opposed to a patriotism which looks forward 
to a better America. 

The plutocracy preaches individual liberty, the glorious 
fruits of free contract, the doctrine of the influence of good 
men the survival of the fittest in business, an untram¬ 
meled individualism, a tame state with a ring through 
its nose. It believes that while government is wise enough 
o put us in jail, it is not honest enough to be intrusted 
with our money or our business. The plutocracy throws 
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culation to journals assuming a more popular attitude. 

Simultaneously new journals of protest arise, winning their 

way against great financial obstacles, and a fresh outlet for 

public opinion is evolved in the popular, “muck-raking,” 
reformatory magazine. 

The magazine suffers, like the newspaper, from the very 
conditions which make for its extension and popularity; 
in other words, from a preponderance of advertising reve¬ 
nues, and a circulation at a price below cost. Being national 
in scope, however, it is at least freer from local pressure, 
and it is never so dependent upon a single class of adver¬ 
tisers as is the city newspaper upon the department stores. 
Moreover, because of its freedom from narrow geographical 
limits, it is able to seek from the enormous population 
of the country a larger number of like-minded people. 
Consequently, the popular magazine is perhaps more sim¬ 
ple, direct, progressive, and dignified than is the daily news¬ 
paper, and despite the narrow gauntlet which it runs, be¬ 
tween its increasing cost of production and its lowered price, 
it has hitherto managed better than the newspaper to 
maintain its independence. To a considerable extent the 
reformatory magazine is a powerful antidote to those of our 
newspapers which, while much-protesting against distant 

evils, are singularly charitable towards offenders nearer 
home. 


While the magazine, like other business organs of pub¬ 
licity, does not therefore enjoy an absolute freedom in 
c oosing sides, still the tendency during the last decade 
seems to have been towards an increasing circulation and 
profitableness of periodicals representing democratic ideals 
or what is even more important, of periodicals impar¬ 
tially presenting m a popular manner the facts of our 
contemporary life, upon which democratic action may ulti¬ 
mately be based. It is not impossible, of course, nor even 
improbable, that an increasingly determined attempt will 
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utterances if sermons are directed too exclusively to the 
solace of the wealth-burdened, the poor stay from church. 

Even our privately endowed universities, dependent for 
the bulk of their revenues upon the free gifts of the plu¬ 
tocracy, follow the general direction of the popular mind, 
and give to it tone, character, and an ethical interpretation. 
Although men have been released from University faculties 
because of their expressed opinions, and others have not 
been appointed because of their anticipated views, still 
academic freedom seems to be rather on the increase than 
on the decrease. Curiously enough, while there has been 
a certain pernicious influence of great fortunes upon Uni¬ 
versity teaching, it is quite credible that every million 
contributed to universities out of our existing inequality 
of wealth renders a similar inequality less probable in the 
future. Political economy is taught by professors of chem- 
istry, physics, and gymnastics, as well as by professors 
of political economy. Let the alma mater be ever so cir¬ 
cumspect, her children will not escape contamination. 
Just as m the early pre-aseptic days hospitals were more 
dangerous than slums or battle fields, so to-day you are 
as likely to catch new ideas in a trust-endowed university 
as m a factory or a tenement house. Despite itself, the 
plutocracy subsidizes discontent and revolt. The plu¬ 
tocracy teaches more than it knows. 

The issue is not yet decided, but as we review the field 
it seems as though the plutocracy’s assault upon public 
opinion, like its assault upon politics, invites its own failure 
by invokmg a redoubled defense. The plutocracy strives 
for the possession of derehet newspapers and magazines- 

If inf„T . ar i’rl nd sWveS for ^-possession. The price 

devdonmenTV ln ^ ctness is oot °nly intellectual 

development, but eternal vigilance. 

It fa because of this vigilance, because of a constant 
though casual, relation which the people maintain towarefa 
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of speech and press, our political and religious tolerance, 
our varied facilities for interchanging ideas and manifold¬ 
ing words, our relative intelligence, our diffused prosperity, 
and our possession of formal political rights. “In no coun¬ 
try, says Mi. Bryce, is public opinion so powerful as in 
the United States.” 


This public opinion is at times still confused and self- 
contradictory, or else uninformed, dwarfed, and hysterical, 
and occasionally it degenerates into mob opinion, and for 
brief moments whirls in dangerous, ineffectual eddies. 
Nevertheless no one can fairly study its manifestations 
during the generation since Mr. Bryce wrote without being 
convinced that it is daily becoming more powerful and 
beneficent. It sweeps over opposition, brushes aside legal 
technicalities, and, attaching itself to democratic leaders, 
backs them up against great odds. This public opinion 
emancipates itself even from the newspaper by widening 
the field of intellectual supply. The average city man now 
takes two newspapers. He also reads one or two maga¬ 
zines. He comes in hourly contact with men who derive 
eir information from still other sources. Like his coun¬ 
try neighbor, he is less stereotyped than was his father, 
xle is also more wisely skeptical. 

To-day public opinion is seeking to become the ruling 

power in America. No overt opposition can withstand it. 

t cannot be bribed. It cannot be stifled. To overcome 

t, the people must be fooled, and, year by year, it is becom- 
ing more difficult to fool them. 

-r/fu the yj d> therefore > the plutocracy must rest its case 
on the solid ground of truth. The body of doctrine which 

but +w ^ ° |? res ‘^, Pulpi^ an d university is retarding,— 

induced* nV * ’ Evasions > appeals to prejudice, artfully 
induced misconceptions, half-truths, quarter-truths, and 

a "S nersn iv™ f ^ aS haVe Iurid Alterations, 

end personalities, and vague, sensational charges. Abuse 
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HE plutocracy rests its defense upon the ground of 
historical necessity. It has come to be because it 
was the fittest to be. It survives because it meets our 
national needs. What though it be ugly, smoky, noisy, 
parsimonious, murderous, if, all things considered, the 
plutocracy is the most economical form of national or¬ 
ganization, then it will live. It can cure itself of minor ills. 
It can outgrow youthful immoderations, for the plutocracy, 
it must be remembered, is still very young. The plutocracy 
believes that the American will not exchange an effective 
for an ineffective business organization. He will not 
quarrel with his bread and butter. 

The plutocracy claims to be a progressive, upbuilding 
force. It denies that it is reactionary, as was the oligarchic 
slave power, to which it has been likened. While, politically, 
our plutocracy is on a lower level than was the slave power 
(because depending on bribery and corruption), it is in¬ 
dubitably in the van of one form of economic progress. 
Our business princes develop territories, resuscitate indus¬ 
tries, create new by-products. 

The plutocracy cites many pages of statistics to prove 
(what is already evident) that during its domination we 
have been growing stupendously wealthy. One cannot read 
our government bulletins or the files of technical journals j 
one cannot glance over the daily paper or walk through the 
streets, without realizing that in everything which pertains 
to material progress we are moving at a giant’s pace. 
The trust puts an end to the waste and brutality of an 
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extortion, these were, after all, goals to which each com¬ 
petitor of the trust had secretly aspired. 

Because of its alleged efficiency, the plutocracy claims 
remission of past sins and indulgence for future transares- 
sions. We forgave the pioneer his crudity, recklessness, 
and exaggerated individualism, because for his time he 
made the most effective use of the still ^conquerJocm! 
tment. We then sent gentlemen to Congress whom we 
should now send to jail, and we then rewarded with for¬ 
tunes men who might to-day end in almshouses. At the 
present time, on this argument, our toleration of the old 
individualist should descend to the equally typical repre- 

i . . . , ^ ^ economic development. The over¬ 

whelming of the citizens at the polls and in the primaries 
the rise of a more subtle and ramified political corruption,’ 
the evolution of a powerful boss, were but the political 
expression of a contemporaneous economic evolution, the rise 
of the trust. And this stupendous development, the plutoc- 
acy insists, was but a step in a progress from chaos to 

tinif 1 * It fu S eP !° Wards a wiser > and l on g e r-viewed exploita¬ 
tion of the continent. 

Not only does the plutocracy assert that this end justifies 
e means, but it also claims that, because of its higher in¬ 
dustrial organization, it has a broader ethical basis and a wider 
program of social reform than had the competitive business 
whieh preceded it. Not being so hard prLed as were 15 
forerunners, the plutocracy can afford a little virtue Or 
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it is obvious to all. The improved morale of tho huge de¬ 
partment store, with its ostentatious noblesse oblige towards 
customers, indicates the general trend. 

Even apart from an improved business morale duo to tho 
greater publicity and extension of business, tho plutocracy 
has its own program of social reform, which aims to recon¬ 
cile it to the judgment of the nation. The plutocracy’s 
code of reform includes a charity designed to widen the 
eye of the needle. It is a business charity, with organiza¬ 
tion and prevention of waste; with efficiency and by¬ 
products. It is a charity which has evolved (following 
industrial changes) from the instinctive, soul-saving giving 
of the Middle Ages, through a competitive, shrieking” 
advertising charity, to a well-organized, far-seeing charity 
on a trust basis. The plutocracy believes in the prevention 
of non-economic causes of poverty in so far as such pre¬ 
vention does not interfere with business arrangements. It 
believes in special institutions for the blind, halt, insane, 
feeble-minded. It believes in laws against child beating’ 
and, with reservations, in laws against child labor. It 
believes in welfare work for employees. It assists many 
forms of ameliorative social work. 


Other ideals of the plutocracy are of larger import. The 
plutocracy believes, as does the democracy, in an increase 
of national productivity. It therefore recognizes the ad¬ 
vantages of education, especially of a technical education 
w ch makes the nation a more effective industrial group’ 
It desires more railroads and better railroads, unproved 
techmca processes, irrigation of deserts, filling in of swamps 
It usually desires peace, social security, and general well- 
eing. It is opposed to an unprofitable waste of things 
which cost money. It desires a healthy community in 
which all men can work, and it essays the extirpation of 
contagious diseases, which social barriers cannot exclude 
from the homes of the rich. It desires the governmental 
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poor economy and low efficiency, because a gross inequality 
means a lessened pleasure in the consumption of wealth. 
A masterpiece of art in a private gallery, seen by a hundred 
people, gives less pleasure than would the same master¬ 
piece in a public gallery seen by a million people. A million 
dollars of commodities consumed by one overrich man 
gives less pleasure than would the same sum added to the 
expenditure of ten thousand people. If the plutocracy’s 
wiser utilization of our national resources leads only to an 

increasing inequality of wealth and income, the net gain 
to the people may be dubious. 


It is exactly as though the plutocracy, with its brand- 
new tool, the trust, had trebled our production of coal 
but had distributed the fuel so badly, overstoking some 
boilers and understoking others, that the total production 
of heat was no greater than before. It is as though the 
plutocracy, boasting of its trebled production of coal, and 
exulting in its increased output of smoke and ashes,’ had 
failed to realize that a shivering people was demanding, not 
more coal, not more smoke, not more ashes, but more heat 
What the people want is not wealth, but distributed wealth • 
not a statistical increase in the national income, but more 
economic satisfactions, more widely distributed. 

Our new economic thought emphasizes as the industrial 
goal of nations, not wealth in the sense of objective values 
but economic pleasures or satisfactions. The older concep¬ 
tion measured value in terms of toil or pain involved in 
production, or the sheer scarcity of a desired article If 

L°“ ca r ^ ce as hard to get ' they became twice 

aluable to-day, are worth more, than they were thirty 
years ago, because we have fewer forests and they are more 
easdy monopolized. If to-day we could increase our de¬ 
posits of coal one hundred fold, the nation (according to the 
earher economics) would be poorer because it had more to 
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Whether profits are secured through monopoly, adultera¬ 
tion, advertised poisoning, or the making of good bread and 

good shoes at fair prices, the end of business is the same — 
the maximum of profits. 


For the individual man, in business against competitors, 
this goal of profits (within bounds of law and decency) is 
legitimate. For a nation the conception is self-destructive. 1 

The social program of the plutocracy is tainted by this 
individualistic conception. That program is too profit- 
cramped, and consequently too pedantically restrained, to 
gain general approbation. The man on the street, though 
astounded at the magnitude of certain benefactions, is 
seldom with any deep sense of gratitude. He vaguely feels 
that the social program even of philanthropists is for the 
most part second-hand. He suspects that it comes from an 
outside intellectual and moral pressure, or even from an 
abiding sense of avertible evils to come. 


These suspicions are perhaps unfounded. Yet the 
social ethics of the plutocracy sit somewhat awkwardly 
upon the victors in the great game of American profit- 
seeking. It is an ethic which, acknowledging no evils, pro¬ 
ceeds to cure them; which, finding the economic world 
theoretically perfect in all its parts, proceeds to patch it up. 
Ihe plutocrat does not come by his good intentions honestly, 
lie is a man who instinctively worships the status quo ■ who 
instinctively lauds the conditions of which he is the product • 
who inevitably attributes the failures of others to those 
others fallings. If he becomes a philanthropist, or a social 
and pohtical reformer, it is not so much by virtue of his 
philosophy as because he has a sense of order and dislikes 
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transition. Our industry was too detailed, inchoate, multi¬ 
form ; our government was too amorphous; our individual¬ 
ism too confident and dogmatic. Before a democracy was 
possible, the house must be set in order, the house indus¬ 
trial, political, and socio-psychological. The cleaner ap¬ 
pointed for this necessary task of preparing the house for 

the owner’s occupancy was our resplendent, unpremeditated 
plutocracy. 

The task of cleaning, however, is a temporary one, and 
the more efficiently the cleaners work, the sooner they 
may be paid off and dismissed. The rapidity with which 
our trust builders, financiers, business engineers, and long¬ 
distance organizers are unifying our national businesses 
hastens their own supersession through the creation of con¬ 
ditions which make a still more efficient regime possible. 
The more rapidly our plutocracy, acting under the stimulus 
of profits, introduces the cooperative element into our busi¬ 
nesses, the sooner will the democracy be able to adapt this 
cooperative element to the socialization of industry. The 
function of the plutocracy is to reduce chaos to order. But 
order is the very rock upon which democratic socialization 

is built. When the plutocracy shall have finished its task, 
it must take its booty and go. 1 

The new democracy accepts the plutocracy’s theory of 
the survival of the fittest civilization. It recognizes that 
the efficient utilization of our national resources means the 
wealth, bread, life of the people, and that all political 
aspirations must conform to this underlying economic 
factor. The democracy, however, instructed by its wants, 
interprets the word utilization in a new sense. Where the 
plutocracy means the greatest wealth, the democracy means 


That 1S > 14 must go as a group especially favored in an economic sense 
Under any practicable regime of industry there would be an acute demand 

for the well-recompensed services of men with the trainings, abilities and 
intuitions of our great trust builders* * 
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Similarly the question of the “speeding up” of labor versus 
the “restriction of output,” the problems of unrestricted 
versus restricted child labor often (though not always) 
involve the choice between an individualistic utilization in 
terms of profits or even of production and a social utiliza¬ 
tion in terms of life. Many trade union demands are to-day 
misunderstood because we are largely under the dominion 
of ancient ideas identifying the best utilization of our re¬ 
sources with a maximum of production and profits. 

The conflict between the plutocracy and the democracy 
thus becomes a contest between rival methods, purposes, and 
beneficiaries of the exploitation of the continent. It is not, 
and never has been (and probably no social conflict ever 
was), a mere contest between bad men and good men. To 
our trust builders are sometimes applied such indecent epithets 
as vampires and “bloodsuckers,” while their victims, the 
common people, are represented as meek and humble citi¬ 
zens, who would rather suffer injury than inflict it. This 
ethical contrast, so solacing to honest poverty, does not, 
however, quite square with the facts. In actual life, affa- 
bility, honesty, courage, and other virtues have a way of 
dividing themselves rather equally between men who favor 
and men who oppose social progress. Rogues are often 
exemplars of all the gentle domestic virtues. Our tran¬ 
scendent and incomprehensible money-makers, after break¬ 
ing laws faster and more scientifically than legislators make 
them, decline into philanthropy and scatter their vertigi¬ 
nous fortunes to libraries and hospitals, while an imitating 
horde of lesser magnates — mere inconspicuous millionaires 
- unostentatiously give time and money to correct the 

minor iniquities of our industrial life. Our plutocrats are 
not wicked men. 

What is perhaps more significant, they are obsolete, 
he very qualities which fitted our plutocracy for estab¬ 
lishing efficiency unfit it for establishing a democracy, 
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mocracy is putting a new meaning into the old phrase, and 
is insisting on a real, economic (as well as a legal) equality 
between bargainers; upon a real, economic (as well as a 
legal) freedom. All of which is revolutionary, and, what is 
worse, confusing. The plutocracy, which is far from subtle 
when removed from the countinghouse, does not understand. 

When the plutocracy is attacked, as it often is, by the 
uncompromising class-conscious socialist, it answers his un¬ 
answerable attacks by equally unanswerable attacks upon 
the socialist. The trust builder, not knowing how to reply, 
not understanding even the terminology of his opponent, 
leaves his own position defenseless and invades and lays 
waste the enemy’s country. To the socialist’s arguments 
that the plutocratic (and capitalistic) system creates and 
preserves poverty, the trust builder answers nothing. But 
he does prove, or believes that he proves, that the coopera¬ 
te e commonwealth cannot be created by any forces now 
existing in society, that it could not be maintained without 
the desire for profits, and that, if established, it would dis¬ 
appoint its creators and would founder on the rock of a 
residual egotism. To the argument that plutocratic rule 
is no longer possible, the trust builder replies that the co¬ 
operative commonwealth will never be possible. Thus each 

contestant, without meeting the other, gains over him a 
splendid logical victory. 

To the proponent of a new, socialized, and plenary de¬ 
mocracy, the plutocracy opposes a similar argument. Against 
such a democracy he pleads as a devil’s advocate He 
describes the Demos as an ignorant, self-satisfied, rapa¬ 
cious, and violent brute; as a brute which must be caged 
In his eyes “the people” is a Thing far lower than its con¬ 
stituent individuals; it is a mob, with a mob’s insolence and 
a mob’s cowardice. The plutocrat recalls many foibles 
errors and crimes of a stumbling, half-seeing democracy! 
e believes that the masses are always wrong; that all prog- 
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and its strong position in industry, politics, and 


the machines 


of public expression. It believes that it still possesses a mis¬ 


sion, and it cannot conceive of the possibility of any alter¬ 
native social organization. The plutocracy hopes, by a self- 
directed curbing of its own worst impulses, to live many 
years in uncontested rule of the American nation. 


But this very program, which is the final appeal of the 
plutocracy for the suffrages of the people, is but the dwarfed 
expression of the new spirit; is but the shadow, cast before, 
of the coming democracy. When the plutocracy could not 
understand the minds or interpret the motives of the in¬ 
creasing numbers of earnest men opposed to it, it should 
have begun to suspect that, despite its resplendency, some¬ 
thing was already radically wrong with it. The plutocracy, 
which denies the possibility of a democratic revolt, is making 
such a revolt inevitable. It is furnishing a common point of 
attack to diverse assailants. In opposition to the plutocracy, 
insurgent Americans are developing vague, large programs, 
in the execution of which the elimination of the plutocracy 
is but a first step. Just as the demand for an American 
nation was born, not of a common positive ideal, but of a 
concerted opposition to petty British aggressions: just as 
“the old nationalism found its highest expression in op¬ 
position to an ethically dead slavery, — so in a common an¬ 
tagonism to a towering, menacing plutocracy, men imbued 
with new ideals and new hopes are uniting to establish in 
America a full, free, socialized democracy. 
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door; policemen, firemen, conductors, letter earners, “sub¬ 
mit to uniforms; 1 and an increasing number of persons 
accept the subordinate status involved in the receipt of 
tips and gratuities. Uut these facts, while they undoubtedly 
show stratification and the beginnings of caste, do not con¬ 
stitute an argument that we are forever to be ruled by a 
sovereign wealthy class. The plutocracy is still far from 
the attainment of a separate legal status or from a recognized 
economic sovereignty. As it grows in power, opposing 
forces grow equally. The plutocracy is not always on the 
offensive. Nor is its defense impervious. It has no glamour, 
no traditions, no superabundance of intelligence. It does 
not even possess a monopoly of the community’s wealth. 
Its pretensions, to avail, must combat the growing national 

consciousness and the new skeptical knowledge of the 
multitude. 


There is a variant to the foregoing theory of a perpetual 
plutocracy. Some men believe that an eventual democracy 
— as much as is good for us — will come as a free gift from 
omnipotent millionaires, like the charter of a city granted 
by grace of an absolute monarch. The plutocracy will act 
as the faithful steward of our liberties. The golden calf, 
seeing a new light, will descend from his pedestal and mingle 
with the baser herd. This theory is idyllic. Unfortunately, 
however, the full program of the plutocracy, while it may 
carry us far along the line of social reform, will not bring 
us to democracy. Moreover, were we to become the sudden 
peaceful legatees of abdicating industrial despots, we should 
not know what to do with our easy heritage. 2 


t.haf ^i, 18 hlgll l y sl Snificant of the fierce egalitarianism of our grandfathers 

renelWl WeanDg u ‘ ? niform ’ by a railroad conductor was hotly 
repelled as unworthy of a free-born American. 7 

OTounsnr^r ^ *7 precedents of real abdication of power by social 

peers made mT’ 1789 ^ French nob les, and in 1911 the British 
peers, made more or less graceful relinquishment of pretensions, but in 
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parison of present, and past. “The heirs of all the ages’’ 
are spoilt children, valuing only their very newest toys. An 
infant born a few generations ago might have been elated 
over the steam engine; a child born to-day will find the 
telephone, automobile, and X-ray commonplaces. He will 
no more think of aviation as progress than we regard plow¬ 
ing and arithmetic as valuable social acquisitions. 

So great is the insistence of the immediate, that we find 
it well nigh impossible to picture the state of, let us say, the 
workingman of a century ago — of the indentured servant, 
of the slave, of the man who sailed before the mast and was 
beaten, starved, and “hazed,” of the workman arrested for 
debt, of the child without chance of education. A sunlit 
haze softens the outlines of the past, and inclines us to de¬ 
scribe present evil conditions in words which in earlier times 
had a harsher significance. We sometimes apply to mod¬ 
ern labor conditions the word “slavery,” without realizing 
how inapposite is a comparison of our present conditions 
with the auction block, the forcible separation of families 
the willful maiming of slaves, the prohibition of education,’ 
and other features of the Southern labor system of 1860 
Similarly, because we are so hypnotized by the glitter' of 
our plutocracy, we fail to see the countervailing develop¬ 
ments of the last twenty years in political, industrial, and 
social life. We overlook an evolution which in many States 
and cities has already given a larger popular control over 
government, which in one industry after another has sub¬ 
jected business to governmental supervision. We do not 
trace the new democratic movement in its innumerable 
ramifications; m ordinances, laws, judicial decisions, group 
actions and individual labors. And yet, without knowing 

itstpelltog sp?ril mU,tif ° rm ffi ° Vement> ^ Cann °‘ ^ 

That spirit is still inchoate and speaks with many voices 
To many men it means many things. It inspires the striker. 
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vidualism carried to its logical sequence — would have 
meant impotence and social bankruptcy. Individualism 
struck its frontier when the pioneer struck his, and society, 
falling back upon itself, found itself. New problems arose, 
requiring for their solution slight amendments of our former 
canons of judgment and modes of action. In many spheres 
of economic life the individual began to find name profit 
in his undivided share of the common lot than in his chance 
of individual gain. On this foundation of an individual in¬ 
terest in the common lot, the new social spirit was laid. 
This egoistic interest, however, was shared by so many inter¬ 
dependent millions, that men passed insensibly from an 
ideal of reckless individual gaining to a new ideal, which 
urged the conservation and thrifty utilization of the patri¬ 
mony of all in the interest of all. 

In obedience to this new spirit we are slowly changing our 
perception and evaluation of the goods of life. We are 
freeing ourselves from the unique standard of pecuniary pre¬ 
eminence and are substituting new standards of excellence. 
We are ceasing solely to adore successful greed, and are evolv¬ 
ing a tentative theory of the trusteeship of wealth. We are 
emphasizing the overlordship of the public over property 
an rig ts formerly held to be private. A new'insistence is 
laid upon human life, upon human happiness. What is 
attainable by the majority - life, health, leisure, a share in 
°ur natural resources, a dignified existence in society —is 

f ° r , by the ma i° rit y against the opposition of men 

o hold exorbitant claims upon the continent. The inner 

soul of our new democracy is not the unalienable rights 
negative y and mdividualistically interpreted, but those same 

and * 1 e> 1 ^ e f ty ’. an< ^ Pursuit of happiness,” extended 

and given a social interpretation. 

rtf*J* tUs social interpretation of rights which characterizes 
terr it different in 
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The individualistic point of view halts social development 
at every point. Why should the childless man pay in taxes 
for the education of other people’s children ? Why should 
the rich and innocent pay for better almshouses and better 
prisons for the poor and guilty ? Why should those who do 
not use the public parks and public playgrounds pay for 
them in taxes ? To the individualist taxation above what 
is absolutely necessary for the individual’s welfare is an 
aggression upon his rights and a circumscription of his 


powers. 

Ail the inspiring texts of democracy fall into nonsense or 
worse when given a strict .individualistic interpretation. 

Government should rest upon the consent of the governed” 
is a great political truth, if by “the governed” is meant the 
whole people, or an effective majority of the people; but 
if each individual governed retains the right at all times to 
withhold his consent, government and social union itself 
become impossible. So, too, the phrase “taxation without 
representation is tyranny,” if interpreted strictly in an in¬ 
dividualistic sense, leads to the theory that government 
should be in the hands of property owners, that they who 
pay the piper (in taxes) should set the tune, that they who are 
without “a stake in the country” should not participate, or 

at least not equally, in a government designed to raise monev 
and to expend it. 


In the socialized democracy towards which we are moving, 
a these conceptions will fall to the ground. It will be sought 
to make taxes conform more or less to the ability of each to 
pay; but the engine of taxation, like all other social engines 
m be used to accomplish great social ends, among which 
will be the more equal distribution of wealth and income, 
me state will tax to improve education, health, recreation, 

f eVerity UP ° D people of sma11 and moderate 
orations ag“ y beI ° W the Standard set ** Ada “ Smith five gen- 
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carrying over its ideals from the political into the industrial 
and social fields. 

Because of this wideness of its aims, the new spirit, in a 
curiously cautious, conservative way, is profoundly revolu¬ 
tionary. The mind of the people slowly awakens to the 
realization of the people’s needs; the new social spirit 
gradually undermines the crust of inherited and promul¬ 
gated ideas; the rising popular will overflows old barriers 
and converts former institutions to new uses. It is a deep- 
lying, potent, swelling movement. It is not noiseless, for 
rotten iron cracks with a great sound, and clamor accom¬ 
panies the decay of profit-yielding privileges. It is not un¬ 
contested, for men, threatened with the loss of a tithe of their 
pretensions, sometimes fight harder than the wholly disin¬ 
herited. It does not proceed everywhere at equal pace; 
t e movement is not uniform nor uninterrupted. And yet, 
measured by decades, or even by years, the revolution grows! 

I his revolution is comparable in extent and content with 
the Protestant Revolution and with the revolts which drove 
James the Second and Louis the Sixteenth from their thrones. 

e social revolution of to-day is greater than those earlier 
revolutions, for, reaching further into the consciousness of 
na ions, it stirs more men and stirs men more deeply. In 
e rotestant Revolution, the subjects of petty German 
rulers followed their princes in successive bewildering changes 
o faith. In the Revolutions of 1789 and 1830, the Paris 
workman fought for the Paris manufacturer, without know¬ 
ing why. To-day, when education is almost universal, the 
evolution is in the perceived interest of classes still lower 
m the social hierarchy. It appeals to multitudes who sweat. 

enro ls grimy, overworked democrats, men hitherto be- 

ve o e outside the range of social consciousness. 

* , USe the word "revolution,” despite its fringe of mis- 
f r l ng su Sgestion, because no other word so aptly designates 
ompleteness of the transformation now in process. A 
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social revolution, in the sense here implied, is a change, 

however gradual, peaceful, and evolutionary, which has for 
its cumulative effect a radical displacement of the center o 
gravity of society. Such a revolution is the substitution 
of a new for an old social equilibrium; a fundamental re¬ 
arrangement of the relations subsisting between conflicting 
or X social groups. It is a recrystalhzation of society 
v P i. me * It i* a new chemical union of constituen 

social molecules. A relatively more rapid growth of a single 
orain or of a single function of the social organism, a type - 
trophy here, an atrophy there, may suffice to bring about 
a fundamental social overturn, such as we designate y 
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tions doing an interstate business, to change the character 
and incidence of taxation, to protect and recreate our forests, 
to reserve and conserve our mines, to improve the lot of 
the farmer, to build up trade-unions among workingmen, 
to Americanize incoming immigrants, to humanize prisons 
and penal laws, to protect the community against penury 
caused by old age, accident, sickness, and invalidity, to 
prevent congestion in cities, to divert to the public a larger 
share of the unearned increment, to accomplish a thousand 
other results for the general welfare. Every day new 
projects are launched for political, industrial, and social 
amelioration, and below the level of the present lie the 
greater projects of the future. Reform is piecemeal and yet 
rapid. It is carried along divergent lines by people holding 
separate interests, and yet it moves towards a common end 
combines into a general movement toward a new democracy. 
The world does not change at once, and a progressive 
action excites reactions, as it, in turn, is incited by them. 
There occur simultaneously violent antidemocratic revul¬ 
sions. Industry seeks to obtain independence of the state • 
e popular control over government is resisted : industrial 
forces are allowed to work to the debasement and im- 
poverishment of the citizens. 

These two sets of forces, the democratic and the anti- 
emocratic, meet on a million obscure battle grounds 
every hour, mmute, and second. The contest is so wide 
so uninterrupted, so infinitely split up into big, little and 

Errs r u tr- that t one man can ” 

tions that i • Tm T a “ d S ° fuU 0f ap P arent “cep- 

l4e, conlil;: “ ‘° aPP ' y *° ^ -O' 

withouTom^fn ”° V1SlWe . soclal mov ement can proceed 

met it We i 8 “ ental C ° nCept5 ' which ^ek to inter¬ 
ment wZt t C “ n0t . pIay our ful1 in such a social move- 

u ormmg at least a vague conception of it 
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j nf OUI relation to it. What our interpretation will be 

depends upon our education occupation raee religion, 

tr nt the’mTnert which it affects our income and pre- 
dilections and the mcora q P interpretation is a com . 
lives, neighbors, an intemretation for when John 

interpretaJions^arebut°blurred, Composite photographs of all 

these individual interpretations^ democralic strugg i e 

and adjustment, although m3n y> ^ ^ wo differing tem- 

stance to two “ sw ^ ng itions in the social 

peraments and to may be called the theory 

structure, lhese in P of social expan- 

of the or OC expr r iied Un somewhat differently, these interpre- 
Xns may be -Ued the theory of progress through poverty 

and the theory of P'°^ e5S t^olto and the more 

Of these theonr® th fit ^ en<;ounter tte prop hecy 

instinctive. All thi g ^ ^ od The cup o{ bitter- 

that worse erA n™ P avenger must be hardened 

ness must first be mi m and the aven ger are 

in his resentment. _ ished worm . The theory 

one, the theory is tha conflict • and conflict 

of the social rebound presuppose mutua il y 

presupposes claMes, . P ^ do not rec „gnise 

antagonistic interests, sine ^ PP ^ ^ The theory 

themselves as opponents - 1 t expression in the 

of the social rebomi t gocial c i asS es are engaged in a 

doctrine according . • v u: c h compromise and 

bitter and inescapable c ass ' v3r ' d in wbic h scant 

conciliation play the smallest po-Weufe and 
regard is paid by either class to traditions 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE CLASS WAR 

T HE theory that no real democracy can be attained 
except through a class war between capitalists and 
wage earners has been held in some form by almost all, if not 
all, socialist parties. 

According to this theory, the class war is not a voluntary 
struggle, provoked by ambitious leaders, but is an inevitable 
result of “the economic development of industrial society.” 
That development, it is claimed, depresses the city work¬ 
men, the small tradesmen, and the little agriculturalists 
(peasant proprietors) by producing “an increasing uncer¬ 
tainty of existence, increasing misery, oppression, servitude, 
degradation, and exploitation. Ever greater grows the 
mass of the proletariat, ever vaster the army of the unem¬ 
ployed, ever sharper the contrast between oppressors and 
oppressed, ever fiercer that war of classes between bourgeoisie 
and proletariat which divides modern society into two 
hostile camps, and is the common characteristic of every 
industrial country.” 1 

This theory of a class war, which is applied to America, 
as to other “lands governed by capitalistic methods of pro¬ 
duction, ” conceives the state as a class-state, as an organ 
and a weapon of one economic class, and it conceives of 
society as merely a battle ground for classes, with interests 
antagonistic and irreconcilable. It underestimates those 
common interests of classes, those broad, unifying bonds in 
society which inspire certain national ideals and race pur- 

1 See the Erfurt (1891) Program of the German Social Democratic 
party. 
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Tt nostulates the ultimate reduction ot all class 

antagonisms to h P / duction a „d the wage earners. 

In its earliest form, “ the y“^ involved something 
(!he idea of a servile revolution, with the impulsive ferocity 

ened to action by a progressive debasement. ^ ^ ^ 

overthrow of all existing social c0 “ d ‘‘ 1 ,° countries who had 
tained by the united workingmen of all countnesw. ^ 

“ nothing to lose but llu!ir 'f m ™’ q mun istic revolution.” 
the ruling classes trem e , ^ 1848 but all 

Not only the reactionary ruling classes « ^ ^ 
friends ot .“"'“^“CommunfeUc revolution.” “There is 

yy STsnf thi^me^sing from the midst of 

society Sb lay wasie the ^^"Hf ^ 

wea ,th”; and the poet Heine though with hor ^ ^ ^ 
dark iconoclasts, who w tn nc y of west , 

marble ^ “ f “ ered fr om the shock of a Titanic 

economic disruption, which in the cou industria l 

'”-s sue »■ - 

system, had robb (wHhout gra nting him new pro- 

laws and ancient cus de(enseless in to a new arena, 

r„thtThemtls no rule but 1 - competitio^and no 
pity or remission of fate to^t unqu ^ seemed 

especially to ho ' d .n ^ m not en j 0 y the primary 
often actually stan g. * frec movement, or com- 

rights of free speech, 1 ^ jn (he f ut Ue German 

“oHii^e churches 1 ! Lutheran and Catholic. They 
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had no allies in the political parties. Beaten down by the 
machine and the competition of the English factory, the 
German workman was abject. So also, though to a less 
extent, were the English workers, who had borne the first 
brunt of machine production; and so, generally, were the 
working classes of all European countries. Men treated 
savagely respond savagely. Men denied the beauty of the 
world have small respect for the beauty of the world. 

It was no accident that the doctrine of an inexorable 

class war, motived by an increasing impoverishment of the 

working classes, was born of the repression and intellectual 

ferment of “the hungry forties.” There seemed at that 

tune no other way out. Stated then most clearly and 

absolutely by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, men of 

Titanic intellectual stature, the theory imposed itself, by 

means of successive modifications, upon the minds of 

nulhons of men. Long after 1848, when the workmen were 

slow y achieving political and industrial democracy, socialists 

continued to write under the impress of those ^arly bfr- 
barous conditions. 


This socialism, which I shall call “absolute socialism ” 
o istmguish it from the Utopian socialism which preceded 
it, and from the conditional socialism into which it seems 
now to be passing, was a dogmatic, uncompromising, and 
revolutionary philosophy. It was a system of absolutes, of 

right and wrong, of things necessary and unescanable • 
not of relatives of more or less. It wL the pMosophy ^ 

Zm e »TL w !f h acce • ted what their empIoyere 

did w ^ , , bargamers « trad ^. savers, owners. It 

awav the eT,’ trade-unionism, gradually to whittle 
th « employer s power, gradually to weaken his po- 

. ’ w ■Je recognizing it m trade agreements. Absolute 

£“a^ST* . f0r ? e WOTkingman the MI product^ 

ExDloitatL, °h ^ however ,lttle less ' was exploitation. 
Exploitation, however, could not be little. The share of 
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capital tended to absorb the whole product of labor above 
a despicable subsistence wage. It was not the employer’s 
fault. However much he might be ridiculed and hated, 
the greatest capitalist of them all was recognized to be as 
much in the grip of the inevitable economic development 
as was the least of his employees. Because of this very 
inevitableness there could be no parleying between labor 
and capital; no joining of hands ; no giving or asking of 
quarter ; no softening of the conflict; and (in the early 
logical days of the doctrine) no preliminary betterment of 
the workman’s lot. For the sake of his profits the manu¬ 
facturer must allow his workmen to survive. For the over¬ 
turn of capitalism nothing but this survival was necessary. 

The framework of this absolute socialism was the factory. 
The new doctrine visualized the sharp conflict of interest 
within the factory between manufacturer and workman. 
It was impersonal, necessary. It was a philosophy of tool 
users, who understood and obeyed physical impersonal 
forces. It taught that social evolution was as natural and 
inevitable as the expansion of steam; as irresistible as the 
passage of hardened steel through a yielding metal. 

Since private ownership of the means of production led 
automatically to “increasing misery, oppression, servitude, 
degradation, and exploitation,” it followed, even without 
other assumptions, that private property must be expro¬ 
priated and converted into public property. Such a philos¬ 
ophy of wholesale expropriation would, it was foreseen, 
antagonize all property owners, including tradesmen and 
farmers or peasants. But, it was assumed, the automatic 
progress of industry would expropriate these “rapidly sink¬ 
ing middle classes,” who would then instinctively join 
hands with other proletarians. Finally the proletariat 1 

i Engels defines the proletariat as “the class of modem wage laborers 
who, having no means of production of their own, are reduced to selling 

their labor-power in order to live.” 
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would come to represent practically all society, and would 
be aligned against a comparatively small number of capital¬ 
ists and great landowners.” When that time came, the 
capitalistic system with all its exploitations and disharmonies 
would cease, and a new era would be born, in which eco¬ 
nomic, political, and social organization would be based on 
the common ownership of the means of production, and 
economic justice and human dignity would be attained. 

The unifying value of such a philosophy and its strong 
emotional appeal to factory populations in the grip of evil 
conditions enormously aided conviction, and the doctrine 
soon became a cult and almost a religion. For, buttressed 
though it was by reasonings from science, absolute socialism 
remained in its appeal essentially religious. It taught the 
vicarious atonement of all our economic sins by one class 
which bears the cross. It foretold the advent of universal 
peace, and the end of poverty, hunger, vice, crime, and 
itterness. It proclaimed a heaven on earth as opposed 
to a present hell. It presented to believers a choice as 
absolute as that between good and evil, thus saving them 
the intolerable travail of an appraisal of reforms and half 
measures. It shielded the future heaven from the gaze of 
the more skeptical devotees, assuring them that the in¬ 
evitable social revolution would shape society in ways un¬ 
reamed of--but with a visage benevolent. It was not a 
quietistic religion; it did not teach submission, but faith 
and works, solidarity and revolt. It was a religion, inspir- 
mg and solacing, a religion which enlisted the affections of 
millions, and was contended for fanatically and literallv 
and not without a measure of theological odium. ^ 

To-day men who were formerly convinced are escaping 
loXlkm °£f SS10n °, f this . theory of absolute 

fMarx, based upon the conditions of an earlier and cruder 
era of machme production, run counter to the mass of 
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evidence accumulated during the last fifty years. Lesser 
men possessed of later knowledge are learn ng to interpret 
otherwise the vast democratic reorganization of society 

vr-uirih Marx foresaw. 

In the first place, as Marx later saw, no progressive im- 
• v rt nf the working classes, no “increasing misery, 
"JJX Ration/ and exploitation'- has 

tike,! place. The workers have become not poo r, b 

• u wTiilp wanes have not increased at a rate com 

nch er. While"; wth in s ocial wealth; while the 

mensura e mcn has becn everywhere slower than 

the^ideals of our rivilization imperatively demand and the 
resources of our civilization render possibe; while the 

h 'ividenfthat in America, Germany, 

half century have risen faster than prices, hours o 

. It is absolutely impossible within ^ $ “^dmMpo^line»» 

the rise in wages in the indue "a Tie, of the various com- 

or seventy years. One can 6 . For a succ inct statement of the 

pilations made m the difterent * the raasse s of statistics col- 

rise of wages in O-manyfrom der gewerblichen L5hne 

lated by Dr. R. R- K “ cz -™ ’ . _ R - hes ” Berlin (Georg Reimer), 1909. 

seit der Begriindung des Dent _ ’ in t he United Kingdom m 

For England, see Bowley /Arthur ^ ' * Press), 1900. For 

the Nineteenth Century, . ^"population France,” as also a later 
France, see Levasseur ( Emi h ^ the report 0 f the French Office 

pamphlet, “ Ue Sa aria • ' ‘ e - n prance from 1806 to 1900. or 
du Travail showing the rise of g occup ations in Denmark, Nor- 

summaries of the course of wages t within recent decades, 

way, Germany, France, Austria .Hungary , Department), Fourth 

sec tb. various tables in Jta Board o 1911 ."page, 21-132 iu- 

Abstract of Foreign Labour Statistics, n 

dusive. broa d can have but a vague meaning, but 

Any summary of figures so money wages have more than 

it would appear that rom < , ^ jj l0 ra to of increase during t ie 

doubled in Franco and in Behind and• ifl Eng l a „d or France 

last forty years has been more rap d n ^ moQoy or uom mal 

in the same period. These wages, it is true, axe 
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labor have been reduced, and factory conditions have been 
improved. Laws have set limits to the labor of women and 
children, have protected life, limb, and health of workers, 
and have provided for a recovery of damages in case of 
injury or death. In many countries (although not in 
America) the status of the workingman is improved by com¬ 
pulsory state insurance against old age, sickness, accident, 
and invalidity, and, in isolated places, even against unem¬ 
ployment. Trade-unions, growing to enormous national 
&§§regations, greatly improve labor conditions. Through 
the spread of general educational facilities, through housing 
reform, health reform, and a progressive social policy, the 
status of workmen is further raised. In one country after 
another the workingman is enfranchised, and is protected 
from intimidation and fraud at the polls. The right to 
combine in trade-unions and to strike is generally acknowl¬ 
edged. Large sections of the working class are successively 
raised above the level of the unskilled, and fresh demands 
are constantly made by new industries for new grades of 
skill. While there are counteracting tendencies, while the 
increasing intensity and monotony of labor and the divorce 
of the worker from the plot of ground which he once owned 
work to his disadvantage, his continuous progress is indis¬ 


wages but after deduction has been made for the net increase in prices 

(including the enormous increase in city rents), there is apparently left a 

fairly widemiargin of net gam. According to an estimate of Gide (Charles) 

Corns d Economie Politique ” (Paris, 1911, p. 665), there has occurred in 

ranee, during the nineteenth century, an increase in the cost of living of 

not over one third, while money wages have more than doubled This 

estimate does act take into account the relative amouots of uaeajot 

ment at the beginning and at the end of the period, nor the rapid rise in 
prices during the years since 1900. 1 

The masses of statistics, while they do not allow conclusions to be drawn 
o t e exact amount of the increase in real wages, do not permit doubt 

“ to th . 8 realit J' ° f » rise. For aa •• attempted eaplanatioTrf the in 

crease m wages during the last half of the nineteenth eentnrv » 

ihre Ursachen.” onsche LohnW egung von 1300-1900 und 
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, . 1 'T'Kp motive power of the workman’s dissatisfaction 
"nd revolt The enormous distance between his actual 
status and his increasing demands, rather than any ypo 

the 'TfVrT'th" earner not becoming impoverished, 

buTtre is no likelihood, in America at least, of an absorp- 
,. . th :, c i^ s of all other classes, and a reduction of a 

nfl 1 to one great class war. , Although our factory 

C ° i. recruited largely through immigration, is m 

POP".' ' stupen dous rate, the other classes in the com- 

™Te non-wage-ear, ling Class is actually 

growing. Despite department 

th r ""Those Te moTe dependent than 

Tr rl on Tm favor of an industrial overlord, they can- 
fornu ri> uv interest with the wage-earning prole- 

Hriat" and cannot, he gathered upon a platform whiA calls 

Z the social appropriation of the not 

i • .proletarian The bonanza farms, far from 

(«* w b«n predicted), amthem- 
selves succumbing, and » e^eentration of farm 

nu,st 7 1 ;; "IT; f««r «»n>»»y Amm - 

ownership. In 1 ■««' >» r of the farm was 

can farms as m ^ - • 1s -q The great estates of 

smaller in 1900 than in - - ‘ ‘ { - (in 1900) over 

1000 aeres and more, w» n ‘ p art largely uncultivated 
200,000,000 aeres, are hvr Uu 1 T 1 , P ^est. of which 
areas or else cheap and and t, d 

out among an uutuimhjs 

f 1000 tho number of rotnil morolmuts aud 

,i“« 7” 10 7W ' 

»d«h,iy u.».>»< 
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standing an increase in farm tenancy, both relative and 
absolute, the actual number of farmers owning and operat¬ 
ing their own farms is greater than ever before; while, 
parenthetically, the tenants are for the most part not an 
entirely unpropertied class. The number of farm laborers 
(other than members of the farmer’s family) remains small, 
^sprg&ting only two such laborers to every five farms; 
while the chances of these laborers eventually to become 
farmers, although probably decreasing, are still good. A 
concentration of the land into a few r hands is not micro¬ 
scopically probable. A proletarization of our property- 
owning farming class is impossible. 

Nor are other small property otvners being reduced to the 
position of proletarians. Like the wage earners, so also our 
small property owners are advancing in prosperity and are 
accumulating more property. That a violent concentration 
of wealth is taking place at the top is confoundingly patent, 
but it is almost equally evident, and is even more significant, 
that a wide diffusion of wealth is occurring simultaneously. 
Tens of millions of Americans own farms, houses, shops, 
businesses; or have bank accounts, life insurance interests, 
mortgages, bonds, stocks, or other property or evidences of 
property, individual or joint. In countries where there are 
income tax figures, a progressive diffusion of wealth can be 
statistically shown. In America the tendency is evident, 
although not equally capable of statistical demonstration. 1 

The Marxist theory of a successful revolution based upon 
the creation of two hostile classes, standing nakedly opposed 
in society, one, the superfluously wealthy possessors of the 
means of production, the other, a swelling mass of miserable, 

D*^°fiEv r0 ?f aQevidence ’ seeLeroy ' Beaulieu ( PauI )> “be Colleetivisme,” 
ans ( e ix can) ,1909. Sc© also the Socialist, Bernstein (Edward) “ Evo - 

Iutionary Socialism,” New York (B. W. Huebsch), 1909. For the diffusion 

of i-rench wealth, see Neymarck (Alfred), “French Savings and their In- 

uence u p on the Bank of France and upon French Banks.” Senate Doeu- 

ment, olst Congress, 2d session, Document No. 494. 
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absolutely destitute proletariat*, ttoappe 

r'ff ena d le 'tlj^maH r °property holders increase in numbers, 
dift used, the . P V more untenable on other grounds. 

“ WeVt-een two such classes possible, its 
« might “ very different from what Marx pre- 

diC ,“' d \ ■„ ,w are men, who not only foresee, but 

ac ualhTsuch a sharp and naked alignment of the two 

For them there are ^ two^ups - the^ 

rich and the desperate > poor multimilUonaires on 

fdled by sprawling f^ous^ - , aborers on tUe 

“T °‘T, n',1 ev no h , "r see the average man, who keeps 
other, that the} no i ^ , i V or-rtion but who, 

no servant and has but a ^ irU } 0US and other times, 

* ^""wotheci; well-conditioned, with 
is well-fed. tun uoiut , the me i 0 . 

loicnro -md recreation, ine} noit j 
some tenure ami an d abysmal 

dramatic lontia.te , • ^ or the extreme 

poverty, and tho>-fienemU,ean d despmr. ^ ^ ^ 0n . 
r ,n, Ted T &y «wl brutally successful, while the 

or In , 1 ,0 lack-all elements of 

'cohesion, or the common tongue upon 

which to build it. ^incbur, in a startling book 

n 1'“S P Iun|de" 1 described the horrible conditions of 

<■>*• ( ineago slrnkyart.; Ws wite liies , his family 

■lurgis, is exploited i ■ • He pftss es from 

is broken up: ,unlM ; hy his con- 

.Icspair to vindictive hatred, only to be rescued n 3 

V( ,„i," V lo wtolever its exag- 

1 We mul accounts of almost equally 
orations in detail. um. 
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brutal conditions in Pittsburg, Bethlehem, and in the 
sweatshops of a dozen American cities. We need not go 
beyond cautious and authoritative government reports to 
believe that organized anonymous cruelties are perpetrated 
for profit on hundreds of thousands of workmen and work¬ 
women in the United States. It is murder veiled and im¬ 
personal, but it is still murder. 


It is an error, however, in fixing our attention upon this 
menacing problem of the destruction of our very poor, 
mentally to carry over conditions such as existed in the 
Chicago stockyards to our whole industrial problem 
America is not divided into Beef Trust magnates and 
Lithuanian helots. Jurgis, poor, ignorant, dumb, and be¬ 
wildered, is no more typical than Armour, though both 
exist, and both are problems. 


From the men at the very bottom (so long as they remain 
there) less perhaps is to be hoped than feared. Such men 
are not the standard bearers of revolt, nor the steady carriers 
of the torch of progress. They are the stuff of which bloody 
unsuccessful uprisings might be made, but they are too 
poor, too ignorant, and, by their very economic dependences 
oo inconstant and fearsome, to lead or even effectively 
to participate in the tenacious, long-continued campaigns 
which must precede any revolutionary change in the bases 
ot modern society. You can vote illiterate men more 
easily than literate. You can appeal with a ‘ ; full dinner 
pan to men on the verge of starvation. You can convert 
a mass of underfed, and, therefore, irresolute and credulous 
men into engines of tyranny and reaction. The nobler men 
on he hunger line are full of generous aspirations, but they 
ave not preeminent intellectual power nor the capacity for 

r, tMnand SU “ aCtion - ^ese siarved 

idnedomsTn T S “ >US ’ n0 * political policies i «>ey develop 

3hT eaven ’ “ 0t materialized cooperative common- 
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• ]• nn t {>mone Americans are not tne 
That the most indigent * from a cons ideration of 

leaders of democracy may mUlion Negroes, con- 

the status of the egro^ ^ exp ioited section of the 

sidered as a who , of Iacia i prejudice have been 

community. To.the j> ^ and a genera l disfranclnse. 

added severe industrial nan v . nt> a nd disunited 
ment. The race is too po » ^ most part it constitutes 

to make effective protes . an ine rt mass, which 

— through fault of circums. d both industrially and 
could perhaps be more read > d ’ emocracy than for its 

politically, for the prw® rapid]y progressing while 

attainment. White t prosperous, intelligent, 

united, and politically ® tre ds democracy will 

r&le of the Negro m our ^tJborih«*e. 

for the time being remain 5 the mos t exploited 

The same is true, to a lessLf^ arrived day 

of our recent imn '! gr “ t * nted nor s0 effective a fighter for 
laborer is not so discontented^ ^ ^ been here a 

democracy, as is the richer ^ where the 

dozen years, or as is the .o [ ‘ and an aggressive 

newcomer possesses a kee “ ’f m ^ e up for a low industrial 

discontent, these qualities may poverty> bear- 

status. Generally speaking, ho vice , sickness, and 

ing the sordid fruits, P"'P® ’ for d , iU10 cratic reform. A 

premature death, does no ^ es a large r income, a 

really effective d ", and a vision of better 

greater leisure, a fuller eauc 

things. . .. . • oppression of men to 

The hope of society lies, tinUO us elimination of 

the verge of revolt, but m he onm ^ ^ ^ 

oppression. The hrmger of *he . insecur ity of 

motive of revolution. H R B cntcc bling their victims. 

life leads to crime; and the. o, y them perpeb 

strengthen the oppressive bonds and 
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ual. A man or a class, crushed to earth — is crushed to 
earth . 1 

What then remains of the early vigor of the theory of a 
successful class war between a swarming proletariat and a 
small machine-owning class? If the men who have “nothing 
to lose but their chains” are actually the weakest, most 
ignorant, and most disunited members of society; if those 
who have nothing are only a minority, gradually dwindling 
(and are opposed to an increasing majority who are indeed 
poor, but are growing steadily wealthier),- what hope is 
there that the smaller, weaker, declining class will overcome 
the opposition of the larger, stronger, growing class? If, 
on the other hand, the proletariat does not consist solely of 
t e. property less nor even of wage earners; if rising wages, 
savings, and the actual ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion do not take a man out of the proletariat, where is the 
alignment of the class war ? 

These considerations have not been without their effect 
upon the defenders of the class war theory. In the writings 
o many socialists the conception of a class war has been 
so watered as completely to alter its original significance, 
n many countries there have been observable the begin¬ 
nings of a change from an older, more abstract, absolute 
and dogmatic socialism to a newer, more concrete, con¬ 
ditional, and conciliatory socialism. The tendency is 
especially apparent in countries which are democratically 
representative, and in which, therefore, a conciliatory policy 
is likely to secure a larger vote and a greater measure of 


1 Neither Marx nor Engels believed in the revolutionary Qualities of 

sr;XT in t “ Ti rt an69ro ” s ■ ih <> •—*;f 

here and i k ° ff by the lowest society, may 

its conditions oHU SW h Pt mt ° ^ movement a Proletarian revolution 1 

tool of r^tionl v ** far more f °! the P art a bribed 

English Translation a < ^ omraun ’ st Manifesto.” Authorized 

(Kerr & Co ) p 29. rotated by Frederick Engels, Chicago 
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• a Tt ic less apparent in countries w ere 

immediate influence. W where an u ncom- 

political democracy is not so jsupolitical rights. 

promising party must fight fc pr “Xdal class still holds 
In Germany, where a reac y . democratic 

power, the Socialist party >s the ma.trflec ^ ^ ^ 

party, and many men who d ^ their pretereI ices for 

gle vole the Social'sti t against concret e evils. 
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and to the masses generally. In the effort to secure the 
adherence of farmers, even property owners are being ad¬ 
dressed, a distinction being drawn between the means of 
production which exploit labor, and those means of produc¬ 
tion (the small farm) which are already in the hands of the 
producer, and are therefore, inferentially, not exploitative. 1 
These non-exploiting means of production, moreover, seem 
likely long to remain innocuous. “One thing seems certain,” 
says the American socialist, John Spargo, “namely, that 
farm ownership (in the United States) is not on the decline. 
It is not being supplanted by tenantry; the small farms are 
not being absorbed by large ones. ... The small farmer 
will continue to be an important factor— indeed, the most 
important factor in American agriculture for a long time 
to come, perhaps permanently. If the socialist movement 
is to succeed in America, it must recognize this fact in its 
propaganda. 2 In other words the Socialist party, to be¬ 
come effective, must secure the adherence, or allay the op¬ 
position, of this powerful property-owning class. 

It can do this in one way only — through a surrender 
of doctrines. Tenets which alienate classes whose support 
is essential must of necessity be abandoned. Such doctrines 
may be bravely recanted or eloquently ignored, or by pro¬ 
cess of interpretation may be magically transformed into 
t eir opposites. But their change is inevitable, when the 
classes to which they were to appeal have changed. 

The socialist believers in a class war between proletariat 


sJ a diSti T^- i0n C0Uld be more easily made in practice than justi- 
j . e °ry* If it is not exploitation for a farmer to till his own farm 

does it become exploitation when he hires his son, or his nephew, or, at 
tion luM e rn mgle 0Utside , helper ? An attempt to apply this distinc- 

turll deccn7° r f P t ° Ut int ° SmaU ho]dia ^ s - Such an agricul- 
ideal. entrahzatlon ’ however, would be very far from the old socialistic 


PrildDle?” J M n ’ 'v° C ^iT' a Summary and Interpretation of Socialist 
nciples. New York (Macmillan), 1909 , p. 134 . 
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automatically, inevitably, and always leads to exploitation. 
To prove that our present distribution of income is immoral, 
e must base the immoiality inductively on the social con¬ 
sequences of such distribution. The whole problem of 

distribution ceases to be one of absolute right and becomes 
one of relative utility. 

Moreover, just as the extent of the proposed expropriation 
must be limited by exceptions in favor of the little farm 
and other small properties, so the quality of expropriation is 
bound so to be changed as to make the very term ‘'expro¬ 
priation” inapposite. When social utility rather than ab¬ 
stract right becomes the guiding force of socialism, the prob¬ 
lem will arise, whether a given property should be taken 
over or merely regulated and its profits limited; whether 
m another industry increased taxation, or perhaps the re¬ 
tention by the state of the future unearned increment, may 
not be more socially advantageous than collective ownership 
and operation. In short, the problem will become one of 
ways and means. The line of attack will become the line 
o east resistance and of greatest results. Society will 
see to modify and socially utilize, rather than incontinently 
o estroj, our machinery of industrial organization (trusts, 
corporations, exchange, wage system, etc.). Progress will 
ecome adjustment by the gradual adaptation of production 
o socia uses, rather than a complete overturn, either violent 
or peaceful, either rapid or slow, of our industrial habits and 
implements. This process will tend to become an attrition, 
wasting away, a successive attenuation of “vested rights, ” 

nf 7J han ,f , naked ex P r °Priation. Finally this abrasion 
g s will be compelled by an overwhelming flood of 

on °il and a £ irresistible pressure of an enlightening public 
foi^erl ’ • ^ her th T ^ a daSS War > aS the daSS War Was 

formerly interpreted. 

;„/^ S , n0t assu ™ e <i that this complete volte-face of the Social- 
parties has already taken place. Even in countries with 
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This incipient modification of the policy of the Socialist 
parties thus acquires a peculiar significance, because of the 
light it casts upon the tremendous, deep-lying changes in 
public opinion outside. That there will long remain a small 
group of Simon-pure, hard-shell, “stand pat’' Socialist 
irreconcilables is as probable as that there will remain for 
decades groups of men hopeless of betterment. For the 
majority of avowed Socialists, however, to whom the general 
ideals, rather than the abstract philosophy or ultimate pro¬ 
gram of their party, appeal, a progressive rapprochement 
with other democratic elements of the population seems 
decreed by the logic of our development. What will be the 
name, badge, or token of the party, parties, or allied frag¬ 
ments of parties, which will result from such a union or ab¬ 
sorption, is insignificant. The essential tendency, however, 
seems to be a progress of Socialist parties towards coalescence 
with other democratic movements, the socialists losing many 
of their separatist views, while infusing the democracy as a 
whole with broader concepts of industrial polity. 

In America the old doctrine of a class war between two 
classes must of absolute necessity be given up by the Socialist 
party and must fail of adoption by other parties. The dog¬ 
matic absoluteness of the position appeals, because there is 
m all of us a certain primitive downrightness, which abhors 
gradations and qualifications and delights in sharp moral 
contrasts. But the facts are in flat contradiction with this 
oversimplified theory, and to propitiate these facts, one fat 
generalization after another is vainly offered up. “Capital- 
lsm ev elops elasticity. Instead of dying of its own excesses, 
s ows wonderful recuperative and self-reforming power, 
ass atred softens as the working class strengthens, and 


ferred YYYY socialists on the class war doctrine, the reader is re- 
National fw. eb ^ teS „ m convention. See “Proceedings of the (1908) 

Party) 1908 mYa by J ° hn Work ’ Chiea 2° (Socialist 

y) > (The italics are my own.') 
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^■fpug, dogmatic revolutionaries, who for forty years have 
dreamed in the dark of the hoped-for flash of lightning, are 
both disappointed and dazzled by the sober light of social 
reform. The revisionists, while adapting their views to 
the changed conditions, still cling desperately to a verbal 
allegiance to the old cramping doctrine of class war in order 
to distinguish themselves from the so-called bourgeois social 
reformers — themselves no less confused — who have ap¬ 
proached the same goal from a diametrically opposite direc¬ 
tion. The socialist, who is beginning to lose his faith in the 
class war and the rigorous nationalization of the means of 
production, is adopting a theory of a democratic socializa- 
tion of industry and of life; the old individualist, losing his 
faith m economic harmonies that do not harmonize, and in 
the beneficence of a competition which has gone lame, is 
approaching in a more tentative manner a similar theory of 
a democratic socialization of industry and of life. The men 
who were sharply sundered in interests and ideals by the 
conditions of the earlier machine production have been 
brought into partial accord by the conditions of a later 
machine era The trust builder, the monopolizer, the new 

titan of industry, has not only merged his factories, but 
united his opponents . 1 

In the decades to come —during the democratic sociali- 
za ion of America which has already begun — we shall 
ear less of this doctrine of the class war. There will be 
wi e-ranging conflicts between coalitions of classes, but 

di ‘ ™ er ® is a naI J 6 theor y that the so-called “menace of socialism ” will 

,ts *» Polished. Prove that Marx', Sy siToi 

concentration are'J!r°“ 5 ', l 'T “t* h ‘ S " r ' :dlcl ' ons c on»o™ng agricultural 

X eontltL Tb U . nf T tUnatdy f ° r itS ^is soothing 

not s*o muchdenen!? @ T elemental facts of S0(>ial hfe. Heretics do 
contented hee ft P heresles 35 Vl0 ° versa - Mon do not become dis- 

discontented. US6 ^ theones ’ but hay e theories because they are 
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there will also be adjustments and 

net to be distributed. Democratic civilisation will progress 
even more through adjustment and education than through 

a war which aids one class and injures anothe . 

power in the state will not change from onc . c “ s 1 hllLce" 

lament like a reversible top or an overweighted balance, 

or the'state is not, and will not be, absolutely the repreeen- 

Iive of a single class. What will happen will be a relative 

„ t influence bv certain classes through the nearer 

attainment of the rule of the majority. There will be a 
more democratic. We shall grow into democracy. 



CHAPTER XIII 


DEMOCRACY AND THE SOCIAL. SURPLUS 

PPOSED to the theory that democracy is to be at- 



\_/ tained through a class war is the theory that the 
attainment of democracy will result from a national ad¬ 
justment. Opposed to the theory of democratic progress 
through impoverishment is the theory of progress through 
prosperity. 

It is the increasing wealth o America, not the growing 
poverty of any class, upon which the hope of a full democracy 
must be based. It is this wealth which makes democracy 
possible and solvent, for democracy, like civilization, costs 
money. Finally it is this social surplus, our clear gain in 
wealth after the year's business is over, our excess of social 
product over social effort, which renders ignorance, poverty, 
and minority rule anachronistic, and gives to our democratic 
strivings a moral impulse and a moral sanction. 

The surplus of society, which thus overrides all our 
traditions and shapes all our philosophies, is a phenomenon 
of transcendent importance. It is a new factor in man’s 
career. During all history, prior to the last few centuries, 
poverty, pain, and deficit ruled the world . 1 Back of every 
society, simple or complex, lay the fateful force of human 
fecundity. The increasing population pressed upon the 

1 For the original statement of the transition from a pain economy to a 
pleasm-e economy, see the brilliant book of Professor Simon N. Patten, 

® Theory of Social Forces, Philadelphia (American Academy of 
Political and Social Science), 1896. Without wishing in any way to fasten 
responsibility upon Professor Patten for any of the statements in this pres¬ 
ent book, the author desires gratefully to make the fullest possible acknowl¬ 
edgment of his deep indebtedness to that great teacher. 
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eminent. From the extra-hazardous occupation of politics, 

an occupation largely compounded of flattery and assas¬ 
sination, the lowly were excluded. 

The intellectual equivalent of this early world poverty 
was passivity, ignorance. Oriental fatalism was a product 
of poverty, and of its accompaniments, pain, hunger, death. 
For the unnumbered human worms who lived and died, 
there was no need of education. The art of life was tradi¬ 
tional. The race persisted through force of a hard-shell 
conservatism, crystallized into an instinct, which took the 
place of intelligence and innovation. 

During all those thousands of years, while empires rose 
and fell, and rose and fell again, the masses of the people 
remained abject. A servile revolt was but a demand for 
straw with which to make bricks, for a little more food, for 
an abrogation, not of evils, but of unaccustomed evils. 
These revolts were futile. Even though for a moment the 
hand of the exploiter relaxed, inevitably the people sank to 
their former evil state. Religion, philosophy, superstition, 
folk-lore; the sword, lash, wheel, gibbet, torture chamber,’ 

all these but reenforced a submission which social poverty 
imposed. 

Without an excess of wealth no democracy on a large scale 
was possible, however much men might dream dreams or 
voices cry aloud in the wilderness. The bases for such a 
surplus were not laid until the economic and political revo¬ 
lutions of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries destroyed 
the decentralized feudal structure and called forth nations 
and a national economy. With the demolition of local cus¬ 
toms barriers, commerce grew, the market was widened, 
and division of labor was rendered possible. The exploita- 
tion of American silver mines and the rounding of the Cape 
of Good Hope hastened the growth of wealth. It was not 
owever, until the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that 
steam and machinery brought forth the industrial revolution. 
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new wealth did not descend the factory chimney of a Christ¬ 
mas morn ; when they saw that the new wealth did not grow 
spontaneously in the garden of the “bread giver”; when 
they tiaced the wonderful new wealth to the farms, work¬ 
shops, and grimy factories, where very common folk worked, 
the people began to question the morality and social 
efficiency of all historic distributions of wealth. The social 

surplus not only excited the desires but stimulated the in¬ 
telligences of the people. 

The creation of a social surplus, however, does not auto¬ 
matically or immediately give rise to a socialized democracy. 
It creates merely the opportunity for such a democracy. 
The new w r ealth does not distribute itself spontaneously 
according to the needs of the population, and, for a time, an 

increase in the social product may mean an actual lessening 
of the share of the masses. 

In the beginning of the era of a great social surplus, which 
we may approximately date from 1760 in England and from 
1789 in France, the fruits of the revolutionizing discoveries 
were largely monopolized by acquisitive men. Had these 
wealthy manufacturers, themselves revolutionists and up¬ 
starts, been able to conserve their sudden new wealth side 
by side with a general wretchedness, ignorance, and subjec¬ 
tion, the masses would have secured a share of wealth and 

rights, had they secured it at all, only after the bloodiest of 
revolutions. 

Fortunately, the rising middle classes, finding themselves 

held down by a reactionary class, were compelled to appeal 

to the lowest classes. The manufacturers needed the pikes 

guns, and clamor of the mob to overcome Swiss guards an 

arrogant nobility, and a courtier clergy. To loosen 'the 

gnp of the feudal fist upon their own purses, the manufac- 

urers were compelled to hold out promises to the “lower 
orders.” 

Other rights were indispensable to business, which, as 
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wealth invests the desire of the people for a fuller life with 

an ethical sanction. Society can no longer interpose a non 
possumus. 

The increasing social wealth shifts the basis of social 
morality from a mere war ethics, from the old tribal instinct 
of group survival, to a new ethics which demands a full life 
for all members of society. Just as, during the last- few 
millenniums, we have evolved a theory of the sanctity of 
human life, by which the saving of life becomes theoretically 
more important than even the saving of property (although 
the facts often flatly contradict this assumption), so to-day 
we are developing a theory of the dignity of human life, by 
which society, because of its greater wealth, becomes morally 
responsible, not only for the mere physical survival of the 
individual, but equally for the provision of facilities by which 
the highest physical, intellectual, moral, and social capacities 
of all citizens, born and to be born, may best be secured. 
The old morality, it is true, still survives. The clash be¬ 
tween the old and the new is seen in the struggle between 
imperialism and industrial democracy, between battleships 
and libraries, between the old poverty ethics of survival and 
the new wealth ethics of social improvement. 

The motive force of our modern ethics of social improve¬ 
ment reveals itself in a sense of disequilibrium between so¬ 
cial wealth and a residual misery of large sections of the 
population. Two centuries ago, when population still 
pressed narrowly upon wealth, statesmen could look cal¬ 
lously upon starvation, imprisonment for debt, and the 
hanging of vulgar rogues who stole a shilling and a penny, 
if fifty per cent and, in some years, seventy-five per cent 
of London babies died in the year, were there not too many 
people anyway ? But to-day our surplus has made us as 
sensitive to misery, preventable death, sickness, hunger 
an deprivation as is a photographic plate to light. The 
disequilibrium between social surplus and social misery 
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Upon the wide democratic masses, the social disequilibrium 
exercises a far more direct and potent influence. With 
these classes, the theory that social wealth should be de¬ 
voted to social uses — in ways to be determined by society 
— becomes axiomatic. It becomes a fixed idea. This 
impelling idea is all-conquering. By creating this idea, 

the growth of the social surplus lends to the democratic 
masses a vast new impetus to action. 

For, fundamentally, it is ideas, born of conditions, which 
rule the world. Without an idea to back it, force is not 
permanently effective. Without an idea, men will not 
risk their lives or fortunes, will not take off their easy slip¬ 
pers and comfortable smoking jackets, will not spend long 
evenings on dreary committees. The idea which animates 
a great group, which holds it together in defeat and delay, 
is something different from the sudden, angry mob spirit! 
Ideas are mortal. They are vulnerable to argument. If a 
popular idea therefore survives in the struggle of all ideas 
for the possession of men’s minds, if it survives to be effective 
and to leaven the mass, it is only because it closely corre¬ 
sponds, not perhaps to social facts, but to social needs and 
aspirations. Such an idea, slowly formed in the minds 
of millions by the deposition of myriads of impressions, 
slowly hardened by resistance to other ideas and molded 
y adjustment to new facts, gradually accumulates suffi¬ 
cient force to arouse multitudes and to convert them to a 
aming ideal. What incites every manifestation of social 

needT ^ *^ ea ’ ^ rec ^ soc ^ a ^ conditions and social 

This idea of the social disequilibrium is a conception 
ased on actuality and corresponding to the needs of the most 
numerous and potentially most powerful elements of the 
community. It is the instinct of a fuller life for the mass. 

s a urrnng of the people to the great social surplus, a 
movement as spontaneous and resistless as the advance of a 
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hungry horde upon a fertile, life-giving plain. It is a new 

version of the life-old quest of food 

To-day a progressive, though slow, diffusion of wealth 

already gives to all a foretaste of the civilized life which 

it can create. Once the giving of bread and fishes to the 

multitude was a miracle, for there were in all the_worId 

not bread enough and fishes enough to go around, lo-day 

food and material and moral goods for all being provi e , a 

fairer distribution has become an imperative ethical demand. 

Out of the ever-growing disproportion between socia 

surplus and social misery, there evolves thedoctrine of 

exploitation, a doctrine as yet vague and 1 ogic , 
slowly crystallizing into a sentiment which identifies social 

iniustice with excessive claims upon the surplus. 

About this demand for a full life for all the people cluster 

a host of ethical ideas — clear or confused. ie ng o 
laborer to the entire product of labor; the ngh o ^ 
community to the social value created by the community 
to the unearned increment; the belief m society a. t 
ultimate inventor of all inventions and the ultimate designer 
ofalfhnprovements, are all by-products of the hopes exehed 
by the social surplus. The possibility of giving a full life to 
all the people has remolded our religion, change e ■" s 
of our ethics, and revolutionised our historical conceptions. 
B has put down the mighty “great man,” who once obsessed 
h X and has exalted those of low degree, the unnamed 
multitude. It has caused the individual to shrink ; it ha 
wonderfully expanded the hitherto dumb crowdL 11» 
gradually destroying all ideals of prerogative and pm eg , 
„“d gtven, law-given, wealth-given and is re ucmg £ n- 
emmlities to the one inequality of heredity. It has shittea 
Se bmden of proof to the shoulders of those who are satis- 

tied with present social conditions. • i 

The gradually increasing share of the people in the soaa 

surplus has not only strengthened these conceptions (since 
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the appetite for life grows with the larger life it feeds on), but 
it gives to the success of the popular struggle for the rest 
of the surplus a certain sense of inevitableness. The funda¬ 
mental belief m the ultimate success of the people rests in 
hnal analysis upon the success hitherto attained The 
economic determinism which makes laws, ethics, political 
institutions, and social theories largely the reflex of changing 
economic conditions seems itself to be a reflex of the past suc¬ 
cess of the mass m securing a larger share of the surplus Since 
the masses have grown in wealth, they have become confident 

o u timate victory. The best augury of the coming democ¬ 
racy is its first fruits. 

To America this social surplus promises more than to other 
eaulTto fh r? l n hiSt ° ry ^ th6re been a social sur P lus 

equal to that of America to-day, or at all comparable with 
the surplus which the still undeveloped resources of the 

onhe IndlTTn t0 bHnS f0rth ‘ ° f a11 the children 

the Industrial Revolution, America — one of the youngest 
— is the most favored . 1 J 8 

This incomparable wealth present, and above all prospec- 

dWe/Tf t0 *5? del f >eratlc movement in this country a tone 
It makes' 01 ” ha ) w En , gland ’ G e™any, France, or Belgium. 

makes us preeminently the heirs of science and ^ntioJ 
Science, more mobile even than money, goes where money is • 
and America, because her wealth is greater, profits in greater 

nations 6 Dati ° nS fr0m the mentions of those 

. ™‘!° Ur , fUtUre weaIth ’ due to the fact that we still occudv 

ntinent, preempted but still fertile, that enlarges our 

per capita wiJIhthan hts Statefb” ?■?* '’° M ' haS a hreer 

iea, moreover, wealth is increasing far th t ° f thls C0UQtr y- In Amer- 
absolutely, than elsewhere S mpidly ’ both relatively and 
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hones Under a perfect system of production and distribu 
!Z, the average Italian would not be so well off as >s to-day 
the average American under our nrost imperfect system. 
The bitterness of group struggles in ojrnim , ^ 

and energy constantly push toward their frontiers - but, 

at Thcrc^arc halted Tud‘impatient souls who pay no heed 
to tales of mere material progress. They believe that the 

— the Shakcspearcs, Beethovens, Botticellis, Kants, 

„ . T ari ' e in the pork-and-pig-iron-producing 

C whotx fat kick against the Lord. They am wulhng, 
with Renan, to give have no pat ience 

W "heless a palpable nexus exists between - modicum 

of r:ron r—> s. ™- 

a ‘nd y th^amenities of life; for schools, universities, libra- 

1 According to the ««niate 

“troppo poco senza ^anoosco S “ Lozioni di Seienza deUe Fmanze, 

inhabitants. Nitti, hrancosco o- 

Naples, 1902, pp. HO, lU- nr( ._ neeti< , due to no inherent superiority 

ot Americans. Wo cannot eUlm oseef-00^ oufselvos - tor 

loss favored breeds. Wo had J ^ cnvironm0 nt, but what we have 

hotter and for worse - to a - t0 that favoring ennronment. 

accomplished must bo attr.hu » ^ p00ple (o f which there are many) 

fjss SSS2- P—h- -— r " 
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ries, research institutes, art galleries, hospitals, museums 
theaters, conservatories, magazines, books, parks, improved 
houses, better factories, clothing, shelter, recreation, and 
the endowment and production of what is good and worth 
while. Eight hundred million dollars intelligently spent on 
education is better than four hundred millions. The growth 
of two bales of cotton, or two bushels of wheat, where one 
grew before, may make the difference between a besotted 
superstitious, and reactionary people and an intelHe-ent* 
cultured, and progressive people. Until the material prot 
lems which beset mankind are solved; until misery disease 
crime, insanity, drunkenness, degeneration, ignorance and 
greed - which are the offspring (as also the parent’s) of 
poverty — are removed (and their removal costs money) 
humanity will not be able to essay the problems of mind and 
of socia intercourse. Our chance in America of an even¬ 
tual civilization nsing above the demand for daily bread and 
more money depends upon our wise utilization of our 
national resources and our national earnings. However 

spiritual a structure civilization is, it is nevertheless built 
upon wheat, pork, steel, money, wealth. 

Our wealth is already so gigantic as to be almost incom¬ 
prehensible. A billion dollars exceeds the fortune of any 
individual since the world began. It is like a “light-year” 

terT^Ye^ionU” 611 * bUt unima S“able astronomical 

the m our natlOTlal wealth was estimated by 

the census authorities at 107 of these billions of dollars 

The present estimated wealth of New York State is twice the 
entire estimated wealth of the United States in 1850 We 
would sell under the hammer for fifteen times as much as 
we would have done a little over half a century ago.' 

sessions enumerated"^ the *( 0Ur3e ’ only nJc!ely approximate. The pos- 

not deeds, mortgages, or paper eXrorowLThip) rial Bu k t to 

asxts .Si^l 1 : r d be !ss 

«JUbh in iyu Winch did not exist in 1850. Moreover. 
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The wealth of America, j ad “ d a Jt, is a living 

to which new billions are broug ^ new mi ui ons 0 f 

thing, which grows at» “9“^ machineSj ne w scientific 

men pour into the land, lay the continent 

processes, new meth • 6 increased at the 

wider open. From 1870 to luuu on 19Q0 t0 190 4 it 

rate of almost two i ions , almost five billions a year, 
recorded an a P pa ”:"*' n " onths of those four years there 

was rl add e cTto e our possessions an increment greater than 
the whole estimated 

Everywhere are s,gns of a stupencro ^ . 

The number of our horses, s eep, > normous ly 

our production of wheat, corn, In 18 40 we 

grown. So also our mmeral P™“ of coal . in 1909 

produced to " Z eleven millions. The mere 

we produced four hund over that of the preceding 

increase in coal production n utDUt of all the country’s 

year was about ^ g “ years from the Declaration 

of Independence to the °' 1 ‘ b «’ ab “ , tons of ir on ore ; 

In 1870 we produced thle !. onVoduction, which 

in 1909, fifty-one millions. Our I■ g ^ lg64j incrc a se d 

never amounted to a mi ion g T ) ie production 

to almost million tons until 1880, 

rose to twenty-four millions m » * a , uminium , 

also has been the increase in o P w bile our pro- 

cement, copper, lead, -U ^one, and ,nc, wh ^ 

duction of petroleum, " ''c ) ^ ; n ]<109 to 

million gallons a year during the Ov w 
over seven and one half billions of gallon.. 

the standard of Nov'ertM*® 

r B til»n n S thereat woalth of the country is indisputab e. 
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Our American agriculture has not only fed our growing 

population, but it still permits vast exportations of 

grain, flour, and meat products. Moreover, it has been 

carried on by a steadily lessening proportion of the capital 

and labor of the country. There has been simultaneously 

an almost bewildering increase in our manufacturing indus¬ 
tries. 


When we try to visualize the statistics of our American 
railroads, the mind sinks exhausted under the effort. The 
traffic increases incessantly and enormously. While our 
population has not quite doubled in thirty-three years, our 
railroad . passenger and freight traffics have more than 
doubled m nine years. In 1909 our railroad freight mileage 
was equivalent to the work of our ninety-two millions of 
inhabitants carrying each a load of over four hundred pounds 
a distance of over thirty miles each day. This enormous 
traffic, like the tremendously increasing water carriage on 

he Great Lakes, reveals the actual and potential power of 
the machine-aided American nation. 


* s %ures like these, almost inconceivable in their 
totals, which give to Americans their abiding sense in the 
infinite potentialities of the continent. From the beginning 
le continent poured forth new millions, and later new billions 
of wealth. An invention which netted the discoverer a few 

7 h “ ° f thousands to the nation 

, . e s mdbons dollars. Better methods, improved 
mac mery, a more scientific and effective organization of 

combl . ned to ^crease our stupendous productive¬ 
ly®;. Our national resources were enormously increased 

might be V put * ° f ^ f °° dS ’ by DeW USeS t0 Which the land 


So much for the wonders of the past. But they are 

Actual 7 y 7;' 0ng “ We * hink solely in terms of the past. 

It has hardly begun to begin. y gUn * 
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Whon we regard the vast domain of the United States as 
bu iness man regards his plant, from the point of view o 

nossibilities we realize how far we are rom 
reasonable explortat.on of ou^ ^ sourcC& d ,, (or almost 

product ion is almc^t -- “^lyIn A "erica), and yet 
fivc "uaflv average less than fifteen bushels of wheat per 

« farmers planting *£$ 

worst methods^ wasttng to most ^ production in 

compare the wore . manufacturing, transporta- 

Amenca (in agricult , « when we rememb er 

tion, and everything else »»« i 

that our resources, — we 

beg ,n to arrive at ma ie of our 

contbient, C ‘of tht vast physical substratum of our hoped- 

our worst evils to an y cor P or ^ ide a livable life for 

could, with a better * stn f ^ popu l a tion. Already 

the most stupendous social r ^^^Moilar Con- 

with the greatest eas . u ag the twenty- 

grosses of to-day hardly cost » as, much^s the^^ y^ 

million-dollar Congresses eos difficult to pay fifteen 

wealth. j A aq not mean that o 

A great social surplus, however with . 

democracy is attained, but on y 
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out social wealth, a real democracy is not possible; with it, 
it is not inevitable. ’ 


The masses of the people, if they are to secure a democracy, 
must not fall or remain below the three levels of democratic 
striving. Below the economic level of democratic striving, 
men are for the most part too ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-conditioned,’ 
too depressed by want or sickness, too harassed by debt or 
insecurity, too brutalized by child labor or overwork, 
or too demoralized by recurring unemployment to maintain 
the morale required for the attainment of democracy. Below 
the intellectual level of democratic striving, most men are 
too credulous, too suspicious, too immersed in petty pre- 

perceive their individual 
interest in the wider interest of group or nation, and they 

are too near-minded to value the larger social gain of the 

future above the smaller social or personal gain of the moment. 

e ow the political level of democratic striving, men are too 

unused to political weapons, or too removed from them to 

be able effectively to translate their economic and intellectual 

powers into political facts. To achieve a real popular 

sovereignty, the masses of the people must rise or remain 
above all of these levels. 


Of these three levels the economic and the intellectual 
are the more important, for a voteless people with economic 
and intellectual resources can better secure political repre- 

1B ill * • • * ignorant people 

in full possession of political rights. All these three levels 

!li“ a connected and all are related to the social 

ad P ' f tu the SI ? Cla surplus whlch permits the economic 

tual pot ° f pe ° p e ’ Whlch ™ turn facilitatcs their intellec- 
direction oTn S lT e f’ * h ' Ch “ ton tends sta >ngly in the 

paral ehsm h r .f Pr T ntati ° n - The Iack of complete 
parallehsm between these three levels results in many of the 

Thfno! ° W c Pfemto-democratic government of tiwlay. 
P session of the vote by ignorant masses below the 
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iUo 

, riir\p lpads to sluggish, reckless, or perverse legislation 
and C 2^ “y £ most hopeful fears of interested 

reactionaries. But the true remedy for ^\ evel> 

what the reactionaries desire, a c angein' ^ a higher 

but, on the contrary, a raising o should not be 

voting booth hut vo^ 

• -f oi hath The parallelism between these three le 
ISd be maintained by the ^riW -d 

larger sections of the peop e a^ ^ poUtical 

weapons ’"of -y be effectively used in their 

common interest. ereat industrial 

naTions' render democracy possible, 

T tiV caThis^oc'S' wSthfa ’so"stupendously growing as to 
V Z, beyond even the 

and future » PJJ e ^ F aemocmcrdepends upon these other 

the charact. of our 

striving. Given the energising montapl ^ ^ abiding 

disequilibrium between our soci 1 ( th population 

poverty, it is stdl es, sufficie „t intelligence and 

have sufficient^wea political power, political 

experience, and poliU d 1 ^ unitedly t0 do their 

capacity for joint, actio ), p w u 0 have an inter- 

r—overwhelming democratic 

masses. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE LEVELS OF DEMOCRATIC STRIVING 

TT is difficult to translate the economic level of demo 
-L cratic striving from the field of theory to the field o 
practice. It is difficult to say of any group what sum o 
wealth or what annual income will divide its members intc 
two sections, of which the upper is likely, and the lower i< 
unlikely, to become a prime factor in the attainment o 
emocracy. Like the blurred line which we seek to draw be¬ 
tween the conceptions of luxuries and necessities, of skilled 
abor and unskilled labor, of interest and usury, like many 
other conceptions of economic science, that of the level 
which separates the economically emerged from the economi¬ 
cally submerged is wavering, indistinct, changing. The 
evel is not uniform for all countries, nor for all sections, 
classes, and industrial groups within a country. It is not 
invariable, but changes from decade to decade with changes 
m the cost of living and the cost of education and communi¬ 
cation. A wage or income which in a New Hampshire town 
provides leisure, education, and an ambitious discontent may 
in New York City compel a resort to charity, and an income 
w ich might have sufficed a dozen years ago might to-day 
depress a group below the economic level. Whether four 
undred, six hundred, or nine hundred dollars a year es- 

a 1S es ^ e family earnings, below which economic 

pressure and degradation will prevent men from taking a 

me view of group and national interests, is a question 
pending upon a large group of changing factors. 

ne thing, however, seems certain. The economic level 

emocratic striving is above what has been called the 
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„ 'yy ( . ) i; ne which may be called the level 
-'poverty line. That line w -1 tow . "Let us 

of mere physicia eta® y, Rowntree ,i in speak- 

C 'Tof y the'Amassesof the English poor, “what ‘merely 
in . s . 1 efficiency ’ means. A family living upon the scale 

Sowed for in this estimate must never spend a penny on 

or omnibus. They must never go into the 
j ai w ay 1 walk They must never purchase a 

halfpenny newspaper or spend I\ to absent 

", T'Sor^hey canno/afford to pay the postage^ They 

give any help to ne J dub or Tra(Je Um ™, 

cannot sa\e, n < : h nece ssary subscriptions. The 

because they canno P y {or dolls, marbles, or 

children must have no^poc^ ^ ^ and drink 

sweets. J.ne 1 onvnrettvclothes for 

“sell or for her children, the character of the 
rZL for the family ^ ^d by tthe 

‘ N °e?.‘ary forThe lintenance of physical health, and what 
necessary tor tne mn , . t an( j mos t economical 

is bought must be o . must be attended 

description.' Should a chdd fallVI, d must 

by the parish doctor; should it■ cUe, it m ^ ^ 

the parish. Finally, the wage earner 

from his work for a single ^ y ; physical efficiency,” 

Even above the line of merely P y Uzi 

even above the so-called poverty kne^ ttrede 

effects of insufficient income affect large group 
ThaUhe average citizen is advancing in wealth and income 

semns equally probable from general observations and from 

, .. P0Y6rty . A Study of To™ Life.” ^dou (Muomdlau & Co.,, 
1001, pp. 133, 134. 
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& study of statistics. It is not contended that the common 
run of us have as large a proportion of the national wealth 
as formerly, since a larger amount and a larger proportion 
of that wealth are being progressively absorbed by a rela¬ 
tively small minority of the population. It is at least 
probable, if not certain, however, that, leaving out of account 
this^ wealthy minority, the remainder of the ninety-two 
millions of Americans to-day are far more prosperous than 
were the fifty millions of 1880, the twenty-three millions 
of 1850, or the five millions of 1800. No one can travel 
through the country districts of America, or through the 
streets of our cities, without noting evidences of a widespread 
prosperity, small when compared with realizable ideals, but 
enormous when compared with that of the average English¬ 
man, Frenchman, German, or Italian, or with that of the 
average American of a generation, or two, or three ago. 

The farmer has undoubtedly improved his status. It 
must be remembered, of course, that the farmer is a composite 
not a simple type, and that there is as wide a distinction 
etween the economic status of farmers and of farmers as 
there is between that of lawyers and of lawyers. The Negro 
tenant of Mississippi has as little in common with the large 
arny farmer of Iowa as the small proprietor in the Catskills 
or tferkshires has with the ranch owner of Texas or the fruit 
grower of Southern California. Not all farming districts 
8 a e equally, and not all have progressed equally. 

of icL bet ^ farmS ° f to ' day are far better than were those 
oi iSbU. The farmhouses, barns, stock, and farm imple¬ 
ments are improved. The food on the farmer’s table, the 
carpet on his floor, the curtains in his window, the pictures 
on his walls, the books and magazines on his shelf, everything; 

eatS) wears ’ or hves in, show a change. Labor- 

iXL de ™f enter his house and farm * His school 

frep dli ° f , 6n a tr ° ley Car passes his door - T he rural 
free delivery brings him into touch with the thought and 
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business life of the city, while the rural telephone connects 
him with the farmers of the vicinity. What the farmer buys 
— furniture, ornaments, carriages, bicycles, occasionally 
even automobiles — as well as the enormous exodus from the 
farm to the State university, indicates a revolutionary rise m 
standards of living. The farmer’s savings in banks and 
insurance companies, his investments in village business 
enterprises and in the capital of local banks, show plainly 
that he is emerging from his former money poverty. He is 
changing otherwise. The typical farmer of caricature — 
the credulous, inquisitive, hard-fisted, straw-chewing hay- 
gGed _ disappears. The farmer who visits Chicago is not 

distinguishable among its citizens. The farmer is no longer 
isolated. He is not a serf attached by habit and poverty to 
his land. The farmer of to-day has one foot in the 

A similar rise in the standard of living in the cities is 
revealed by general visual impressions. The citizens, as 
indeed by their clothes, shoes, gloves, underwear, houses, 
bathtubs, recreation, travel, and a hundred other everyday 
things, are better off. The shops patronized by the poorer 
classes have a greater variety and a better quality of wares. 
The cities, with few exceptions, have rapidly expanded, 
cheap new houses have arisen everywhere. The housing 
conditions of Philadelphians, Chicagoans, and Bostonians are 
hardly to be compared with the far inferior accommodations 
of a generation ago. Gas, electricity, gas ranges, more 
rooms, better furniture, and more sanitary toilet accommoda- 

. our agriculturalists, during the three centuries of white settlement m 
, , ,, ni ~inPunod a certain level of rude comfort, having amp 
America, a * ' j m j|k butler, ehiekens, eggs* firewood, and bome- 

’ part or our national existence our fanners, 

1 ,* r i no | f\ ir differently from their laborers, ami, in certain por ions 
"i" "TiS™ ta J not far dmoronl.y from tl.eir slaves, secured by 

u : wmJ z. ie Xiititios .<, f.^ » d s„«b«««««. »*«•■>• 

forts as could bo made on tbo form or bought in the up-growing tattoo. 
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tions evidence a complete revolution in standards. The 
food of working people has improved in quality, increased in 
quantity, and been extended in variety. An increase is 
shown in the quantity, quality, and variety of the clothing 
furniture and similar articles of use. The old joke abou’ 
e mai servant outdressing her mistress has almost 
ceased to be a joke and become a social phenomenon. No¬ 
where in the world is there so lavish (and often so mis¬ 
directed and perverse) an expenditure upon clothing, food 
urmture, etc., as in the United States to-day. 

The enormous expansion in the use of electric cars, tele- 

veSli 0 r aCC0 ’^ beer ^ COffee ’ SUgar ’ fresh fruits ’ fresh 

vegetables, canned goods, etc., indicates this change. There 
IS much waste. Men and women are to-day breaking and 
wasting m kitchen and drawing-room with (he Lsanf d“ 
proportionate lavishness of the pioneer who slashed and 
burned and wasted in the wilderness. We buy more for 
isp ay and less for solid comfort than ever before. Never- 

prosrmritT h!,T TV* ° f Uving Sh ° W not «“& Present 
prosperity, but also (because of the weight which wealth 

ttl'Lu’ionT ra) the POtentialit y of a sti11 better life for 

. Fortunate ly we are not dependent upon mere visual 
jmpressmns for our belief that the material Zer £ 

S u l same ,r- They thrw at -t : ss 

living. h ’ WageS ’ Savings ’ and standards of 

diffused ‘t h W ; a '!t ° f , l he farming P°P u l a tion is widely 
of th(t “ue and ^ we & “ ratio " of the statistic^ 

farm property increased 415 per cent as compared with 

“”*• Ameri,,a h * v ' > c ° me to 

clothed, and as well housed as are thn In men ® a ' ar © as well fed, as well 

uusea as are the lower middle classes of Eurooe. 
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oo r,f 99fi ner cent in population and of 149 per cent 
, * , • i 'T'Up vnlue of farms and farm property 

OnXdbgS Z sundry live capital in the hands of farm- 
amounted in 1905 to a total of »seven and a hah 

billions of dollars, a nuge widely owned 

distributed, represents a decentralized 

industry, with a large annual surplus, owned and secured Dy 

large sections of the commmutjn farms . But 

Tt k of course true that ye nave & 

,°L of over one thousand acres formed in 1900 
our estates ol 0 j a n farm prop¬ 
less than 8 per cen. o , va j ue 0 f American 

erty, while over 8b per five hundred acres, 

^d overTl per^ceiit'in^arms of less'than two hundred and 
“t I-.* Despite the fact that the 

with its 841 , 000,000 rolled off to 

that laid the gol en efo '' l e assessed by the 

the city, instead^^of waiting 0.1 the= of farms hel d 

census enumeratoi), t neighbor has increased 

outright by the cultiva o . farms (not farm 

enormously. In uuu An enormous 

owners) worth an average of *3550^” $1000 t0 

majority of these farms were valued at 

$8000. within the limits of a chapter to 

indicate (to say nothing of pi ov g) statistics 

ress of the mass of the populate- a O“ r . n ' come not as 

show that our distribution 0 , unequal 

grotesquely unequal as many wr iters claim, 

^ * ^KoV\lv to bo accounted for by 

1 A part of this increased value is probably 

changes in the valuo of money. hundred and sixty acres 

5 In 1900 our fi,211 ,*42 farms of than^two ^ ^ ^ ^ hundred 

bad an average value of a hll ■ e^vo ^ ^ a little over eleven thou- 

5 Calculations, see Twelfth Census of 

the United Statos, Voluuio V. 
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as in several countries of Europe. Our wage statistics show 

a level of industrial remuneration greatly in excess of that 

m any country of Europe, and still rising, though at a 
slackened rate. 

It is exceedingly difficult to give in statistical form the 
difference between wages in America and Europe. Real 
wages depend not only upon what is in the weekly pay 
envelope, but also upon the prices of ordinary articles of 
consumption, upon the amount of seasonal interruption and 
of unemployment for other causes, upon the length of the 
trade life, upon the provision of governmental insurance 
and upon other factors. The real difference in favor of the 
American workman is less than the apparent difference. 

he weekly wages of bricklayers in American cities are from 
two and a half to three times the wages of bricklayers in the 
cities of the United Kingdom, but the actual superiority of 
the American bricklayers is smaller. From various official 
reports and analyses of wages in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Germany, however, it would appear that 
a deductions made, there remains a substantial advan- 
age to the American workingman, an advantage which, for 
the chief trades, cannot be estimated at less than from 

p 80 per , cent I* other words, were the English or 
erman workman to earn American wages and pay 

toTn Can PTl f ° r artldeS and services generally similar 
to those which he now consumes, he would be able to save 

an amount equal to from 50 to 80 per cent of his present 

There are many outstanding facts which point to the 
penor economic status of the workman in America. One 

it mtt wTT m0US and increasin S immigration, although 

tion h, t l b ^ 0rne m ^ that the s °m-ce of our immigra- 

lower ' rf !Z Tf™" Wi ‘ h ^ *° counfe with 

less distinct, indication is afforded by our far smaller use 
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Of the labor of women and 

is made C 0 “ U ; rtain groups, - the wagesi of 

of women generally, of do- 

m6 If w e fix our ^yes neither upon the advance scouts nor upon 

m e ‘‘TSKite a"nt immi’gration of workers from 
’ T e, noon a lower economic level, a general status far 

above that of revealed in the consumption of 

This better condition is «'* „ ites ^ English 

T ‘ ‘ having the control of a larger income has de¬ 
observer, havingI . He dresses 

SSI" d .S V-v «."*■“ “* 

masses of the community "nth iiverag^ men 

Statistics o consump ^o ^ consumes our annual pro- 

ductior^of goods and services, we are reenforced in our belief 

> In the United States the P ropor J"° e^Ts.Xl per cent, 

to the whole number ot persons gainfully ^ (19 07), 

In Franco (1001) the Proper“» f nww (15100), 29.68 per 

33.-51 per cent; in Austria (U0O). «-• • (l900)- -29.20 per cent. 

cent: in Italy <!«»• 3 ; 47 'X^n Labor Sati-ics. Board of T»d. 
See tbe Fourth Abstract of Fohm* hioh is given a statement of 

(U. K.), London, 101L on Hungarian, Belgian. Italian, and 

the original Herman, French Austru ^ resuUs have been ob- 

American sources from 'kbit conditioned by tbe fact that the 

tained. The value of the com^i. ^ in determining the 

meaning of gainful omploymeiih A unn^^ lToited state8 and m 
of men and women employed H _ ^ tUm manufactures, wool and 
Croat Britain in a number : ’ out t .ho same relation. In ldOl, 

worsted, carpets tn»lonpB; « ^ y loywi in the United Kingdom 
29.07 per runt ot aLl persons 

woro fomalos. 
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as to the overwhelming aggregate economic power of the great 
mass of the population. 

For whose benefit, for whose ultimate consumption, is our 
vast annual production? 

In the year 1909, according to the estimate of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, we had a wealth produc¬ 
tion upon our farms of eight and three quarter billions of 
ollars, or of almost five hundred dollars for every American 
family. Disregarding articles exported (and duplications) 
who ate the wheat, the corn, the oats, the potatoes, the sugar’ 
the milk, the butter, the cheese, the chickens ? Who con ’ 
sumed the cotton, hay, tobacco ? The production of food 
is a most entirely a production for the great mass. Olives 
pates de foie gras, champagne, do not weigh in the balance 
with bread and sausage and pork. We hear occasionally 

250 0nnnm r T P i dinner ‘ We hear less often of the 

States 000 Slmp er mea ^ s which are taken daily in the United 

The same is true of our manufactured articles. In 1905 

r n d P So non Z g ) ly If 0 ’™ 0 ’ 000 ™th of boots and shoes 
and 570 000,000 of rubber boots and shoes. How many of 

these d!d the rich consume ? Who ate 1270,000,000 worth 

of bakers bread ? Who ate those five billion loaves ? Who 

consumed the $78,000,000 of canned goods, the $602,000 000 

men s and women’s clothing; the $450,000,000 of cotton 

s ,_„ J. 8 ’° 00 ’T ° f malt . hquors; the $801,000,000 of 
g enng and meat packing (wholesale) the $277,000 000 
sugar and molasses? Who consumed the lumber the 
paper, the glass, the hardware, the hats, the leather aoods 

$29 onnnnn 6 m f rble > the oil, the lead pencils ? Who ate the 

cigars, and^cigareUes ? 0rsmokec ^ ^ he & 3 31,000,000of tobacco, 

. ® vei Twhere it is the great mass which buys the mpn ’+u 
incomes from S 500 to $5000; and not the few 'grea”penders 
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with incomes in the tens of thousands. Our houses arem 
Se aggregate the houses of the poor and of the middle classes. 
The million-dollar palace does not begin to compare in the 

acK regate with the three-thousand-dollar house, which t 

;fop,e own or rent. Steam yachts are built for the nch^ 
How much of the wealth of the country goes into steam 
yachts compared with that which goes into trolfey cars or 
the use of the people ? Automobiles, beginning with the nch 
have come down to the moderately wealthy, to small busm 
men and farmers. Yet compare them with the farme 
wagons Who, rich or poor, buys the harvesters, p ows, 
agricultural machinery ? Who buys the books, the magazines, 

X e — us'consumption every year is a consumption 
by the average American, by the comfortable, and especially 

cents 'per person), it would mean 

a total expenditure of well over six billions of dollars a year. 
An addetl expenditure of one cent per day per person on 
Juries aggregates a total of three hundred and thirty-five 

of such facts and curiously 

oblivious of our vast new expenditures 5 v _ 

complete a revolution in popular standards of g. 

week Americans travel 550,000,000 miles upon trams. 
Every year they spend ISM, 000,000 on railroad t. ket ■ 

1 In simple uncommercialcommunities ^^‘'‘^'^^'^^onue.clitics, 

Aceh Hie »<'»llhv .11.1 ""“""vear out .iethes ter them. We 

but hired servant a to oat for • uoreant s and we do not know 

have no statistics of our mot otn rt 1,U11S 1 \ ;00l ,ing, let us say, over one 

the number of domestic servan s in a • ' p jVl , n 0 ur richest 

servant.. The number however, is pri ^ ^ rota ; nors , a nd “vicarious 

families set limits to the mini tors Wr , m ost . 0 ntation as it was in 

2JTS’ war,:otL ^uai.y way Of spending 

nionoy. 
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It means a new national habit. To-day there are over three 
and one half million telephone subscribers and over one 
connection daily for every family in the United States 
Street car riding for pleasure, city pleasure parks, summer 
vacations, the purchase of books, magazines, and newspapers 
the enormous extension of the five-cent cigar, the democratiza¬ 
tion of watches, bicycles, cameras, carpets, etc., signify a 

change within the last half a century of the farthest-reaching 
proportions. 1 6 

Nor do individual purchases measure the increased eco¬ 
nomic power of the average man. To-day we are spending 
far more through our national, State, and local governments 
an ever before. In 1870 we spent less than $ 8 per family 

™ 0U ! pubIlc schooIs ; to-day we are spending well over 

. n 3 Can Study the Aching social activities of 
cities like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 

smaller places without realizing the enormously increased 
spending power of the masses of the community. 

his spending does not exhaust the earnings of the average 
American. It is no longer contended that all deposits in 
savings banks are made by workingmen or even by poor 
men, and indeed, it is widely known that quite wealthy 
men often have deposits in various savings banks. Never^ 
eess, as an indication of the saving capacity of the 
average mass, the increase in savings bank deposits is not with¬ 
out significance. Until 1858 these deposits never amounted 
o one hundred million dollars. In 1870 they amounted to 

mass^s^Xd thet^™ ° f T Spendil * P ° Wer of 

expensive amusement lit b ° th to cheap and “> ™re 

vaudeville artists, baseball 

Keith (a ^earvaudeX Dro ri™fn ° m ** P ° CketS ° f the peo P Ie - Mr. 
now for artists to receive as hi eh as SSVnn ^ Y " Xt 1S not unoomm °n 

fact in high-priced houses in the East afd wS /h VaudeviUe ’ and k » a 

Hn York fliz “ S* r 6 ^.- 0 ”' « s ‘ s from *3000 to 14500." The 

leW ' QU0ted m Literary Digest, October 7,1911. 
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- . • 1 o Of) to eig-ht • in 1890, to fifteen; and in 1910, to forty 

h—70 millions in 1850 

fo mia millions in 1909; industrial insurance increased 
^'twenty millions in U0 * «« — ^ 

whU e a simultaneous increase Any 

° f ewho^widstudy the investment advertisements of penny 

one wno v 111 ^iuuj „ ofrQ7 ;npa who will 

newspaper and of ^ ^ ^ ^ of bonds and stocks to 

examine the j i q observes the 

ITtlrXX' — ds of obscure sources 
to°°any pS sandier, - will realise the tremendously 

wide diffusion of wealth in America. . individual 

« “ ‘hat the masses 

'7T ° American people are becoming less, and not more 
Of the Amencan 1 • P true that to-day a smalle 

prosperous It K und » in which they dwel 

proportion of A “ cl1 ^ . . fi t tact must be set off against 
than formerly, and - - g (he bcreas i n g non-owner- 

other evidences of sa\ m & . however is not a decline 

ship of one’s dwelling house proves hoivet er, 

in general pr«pmty, ta ^ - general investme „t. It is 
in houses and in the ™« u even am0 ng people of means 
no longer an mvanablc c - from any direct rela- 

to own their homes; and so that . it is pre- 

° n , Z Xr^rid districts that men mostly own their 

.ieher cities ownership is less usua 

i Nolo, for instance, dio "financia 1 our recent 

lain non-Knglish journals, 1 - 1 operations of the little nnnu- 

i,nnn K rants. Note also the M ^ tho statistics of mone> 

gram 1-hs, appealing to the ^ Uu , R ,p 0rt of tho Com 

forwardetl to Europe >> rM , ' n f ^f 0 \v York, Albany. 1009- 

mission on Immigration ot tin- f ^ nt am i apartment houses 

t l„ Mauhattau, which is au lsDml 01 ku 
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Even with the increase of non-ownership, the vast sums of 
money invested in individual houses and lots and in build¬ 
ing and loan associations are another evidence of a wide 
diffusion of property. So too is the wealth invested in hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of small manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments, ranging in value from a few hundreds to a 
few tens of thousands of dollars. 

It is not to be contended that the increasing prosperity of 
the masses has been universal. Economic stress and distress 
are probably greater to-day than ever before among the free 
populations of America. There is more uncertainty. Our 
slums are greater. 1 There are sections of the rural com¬ 
munity which have been depressed by our economic de¬ 
velopment, and in certain isolated places there has been a 
marked deterioration in the status and outlook of small 
communities. During the last dozen years, moreover, 
great masses of our working classes, especially among the 
unskilled workers, have been subjected to the pressure of 
increasing prices, and only with great difficulty have they 

secured wage increases superior, or even equal, to the rise 
m the cost of living. 2 


* j * »j ^ present systems of ownership for men 

individually to own their homes. 

*. P .° verty has changed, as has our country, from a rural to an urban 
!* y 7 r ' r0m * poverty more dependent upon personal incapacity, to 
d ®P end ent upon economic maladjustments. Our later poverty 

Pr6SenCe ° f free Iand ‘ T °- day when the poor have the 
f ° f f y Samtatlon > fr ^ ^hools, dispensary and hospital service, 

mass of d f Der StreetS7 ! reer legaI advice ’ free libraries, etc., a larger 

ever hifnr! w T™ 0 T™* ° Q tbe Verge of crime or dependence than 

who fall below th eS , tabbshed hl £her standards of success, and those 
ine inlrf 1 heS t standards - whether through mischance, lack of train- 

thev wonM ?’ ° r , Physical or mental weakness, are more miserable than 
ai w L ™ d W been ln a cruder s °eiety, in which an inefficient man could 

lain an ?° f a j ° b ' Despite tbe rise of mass of our popu- 

recordsnf ^l . t ^ Reports . of the Bureau of Labor, based upon the 

4034 establishments in the principal manufacturing and mechan- 
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N . r U u claimed that this general rise during the last 
^ 0l ‘ +ko ri^p where it has occurred, during the 

half century, or commensurate with the reasonable 

last ten years is at ^ community . Content with 

anticipations of the - o{ reteining what 

what has been f'J here considered has not been 
whether Americans as a whole should be satisheu 

, TT .. a qtntps full time weekly wages m 1907 were 
ieal industries in the ^^^^verage for the years 1890-1899 inclusive, 

while hourly wages were q{ food> weighted according to the 

consumption of the av.^rage work ^ tg)> was n0 i ess than 20.6 per 

taken from the records of m ret 1 weekly wages rose only 

^ 907 , although hourly wages rose ,8 per 

recent inveebraUon made by the N™ VerMState, 

Labor arrives at somewhat similar re_ & standard cost 22 per 

investigation is that a wor _nngn ^ New Yo rk City, and averaged 21. 

cent more in 190< than i " go thftt 2 o per cent may be taken as 

per cent more in four other cities, so w, -- t of living at the same 

about the Proportion of v page8 it will be seen 

standard in tins State. B> reUre _ mings of Union members m the 
that the increase in average pe ■ The indication is, therefore, 

same period was found to be --.9 W^ rat09 in the leading trades, 

that cost- of living has risen as om plovment it was found that t e 

But owing to increasing is ea.* - ifl tho principal trades bad risen 

half-yearly income of I nn ^ bly moro than the cost of living. 

31.2 per cent in the decade, 0T ( _ for'purolv illustrative purposes, the 
If with these figures we o• wo ^ ers (n ,en, women, and ehil- 

crude averages of wages pa ’ kers i n 1905, we arrive at a somew . 

>« "** th “ ; llulu'of .ho Census. Dspunmout of Com- 

failures. Hopoiis oi 

mereo and Labor.) „ mn loveos while the wages of engine- 

Similurty on,one - ™d machinists l»s civon by 

mon, I'm-imm. oomlu.-lors. < ,, ot „ m iasion) luotmood from 

tin, K..|«.rts of Urn Intorsialo < on <li(i ,ho rolml P™*» <* 

to MW! faster, and in j, v ttoport* »< B "™"‘“a 

food iinriiiK Urn swm' 1'“™“ ^ J ,,,:, ssos * hut little sroaler. and 

:^r:^-:ztinthopri»o f[ ood. 
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has fallen from the table, but whether the increasing pros¬ 
perity of the general population has, or has not, placed it in 
an economic position where it is better able to take part in 

the work of securing industrial reform and industrial re¬ 
construction. 


It is not, howe\er, by wealth alone that the masses secure 
industrial supremacy. We need not, it is true, fear either 
in America or elsewhere that the masses will ever attain to 


such a superfluity of possessions as to lame their future 
ambitions. The more a people possess above the mere 
absolute minimum necessary to life, the farther, other 
things being equal, are they removed from that hell of 
lethargic contentment to which moralists during so many 
centuries have consigned the populations that waxed fat. 
But wealth, without education, furnishes no sufficient motive 
power to democratic movements. It is possible that the 
German masses are to-day a more capable democratic group 
than are the English, because the Germans, though perhaps 
poorer, and with few r er political rights, are better educated. 

An increased diffusion of wealth, however, tends towards 
the ultimate securing of education, just as it tends towards 
the acquisition by the masses of political rights and of a 
sense of corporate power and worth. They who laud the 
blessings of poverty (to others) fail to realize the enormous 
^evelopment of individuality made possible in modern society 
by an income above the level of existence. A man with a 
thousand dollars a year may have ten times as many educative 
social contacts as has the man with five hundred. A popu- 
ation the majority of whom have a surplus of income above 
necessary expenditure is enormously stronger than a popula¬ 
tion upon a lower earning line. 

To-day the mass of Americans, grown in wealth, are a 
power in industry, education, and the state. They are not 
abject, respectful helots. They do not look up to su¬ 
periors. They themselves, in their collectivity, feel their own 
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superiority. They are aggressive, impolite, and socially 
"‘is perhaps a ***£££ “3 

“common man,’ who J e importen ce. He 

edge is beginning to f.. trust builder or political 

knows that he canno annealed to; his prejudices 

magnate. His for his vote 

must be respected. the briber . He need not 

is worth as much to himse ? canvas s alternatives. 

vote for a “full dinner pail but my ^ ^ ^ prefer _ 

He fears neither “ pers f schools, and laws, and 

ences in clothes, boo's, - 1 , , ^ b j g cbo ice. 

he has the material prospen ^ ig rea dily transmuted 

The diffused wealth of t P ■ P y tricken class will 

into intellectual influence. A p J e riodical press 
not have its p P ay for it. To 

because (among o a soc i a l class must not only 

support a paper or ^ ^ ^ spend its dollars on 

pay its pennies in cu ^ ' be n0 be tter proof of the 

the wares advertised. Ther^ ^ enQrmous growth 

rise in wealth of the giea - 0 rting themselves by 

of five and ten c d breakfast foods. 

advertising soaps, n -- mon ey in his purse — de- 

T1 ,e average man -Mm educltion „ de- 

terroinoa to e> 1 “ rate . ir ,,| vicariously by son or 

layed a generation and s acq to p 

daughter. Sometimes it is d ' #( more unquestioned 

in dollars and cents or m l ^^ fe a far more vital 

“gentility." Be ( hm<1 ‘ , he Amcr ican instinct for edu- 
and general motive. It ■> «ie a 

cation. .i ipr crude undiscriminating. 

That instinct is perhaps . ^ quality. Much 

and still intent, upon qmmtity ncU J an( j some is 

of our education is have been as anarchic as 

absolutely noxious. Our sciiooi 
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our factories. We still maintain woefully underpaid and 
undertrained teachers, appointed in some towns and cities 
under a spoils system. We still have miserable schoolrooms, 
antiquated textbooks, and an incredible mass of tenacious 
incompetence and pedagogical perversity. And yet the 
American instinct for education — like so many popular 
instincts —is astoundingly true. It is perhaps our most 
fundamental appreciation of democracy. 

A diffused education, like a diffused prosperity, is neces¬ 
sary to democracy. In a democracy, the government can 
hardly rise above the intellectual level of the mass. Where, 
as in America, the majority are but little inclined to submit 
their opinions to the judgment of a special intellectual class, 
it is absolutely essential that the mass of the people be in¬ 
telligent — politically and otherwise. 

Never before was education so necessary. Even in our 

personal affairs we are overwhelmed with an embarrassment 

of choices and a superfluity of theories. We must decide 

hourly a thousand questions — what to eat and drink and 

wear and buy; when to sleep; how to raise the baby; how 

to furnish the house; how to obtain money; what attitude 

to adopt towards germs. Our new science prevents us from 

falling back upon routine, as our new ethics forbid us to 

depend upon traditions. Even our religion is laicized, and 

most of us choose (and direct) our spiritual advisers, as we 

choose our public servants, newspapers, and patent medicines. 

ur laws against fraud do not quite relieve the intellectual 

strain. Pure food and corporation laws tell us whether there 

is alum m the baking powder or water in the trust, but it 

remains for us to determine whether we will take our baking 
powder and trusts that way* 

°ur public problems involve even a greater intellectual 
enort. In no democracy do the intellectually assembled 

J 6 decislons - Th e people decide the broad 

issues, but delegate to legislators and administrators the 
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nr sspn^itive the political s>srem. J n.., p . 

eignty tends to approach the in ellec ual t „ 

approach the economic) centerjt y be . 

t —y - top-heavy 

C T4lth n^ans education. Even in countries with free 

Y\eaiin intai Mi* fpr q| P Q are on the whole, 

A education, the illiterates aie, uu 

and universal eca . . better . to .cio classes have the higher 
the very poor, while the better to i 

i a- TCt-pn where tuition is tree, tne aoin^ & 

education. possession of money to support the 

pupil during these years ,^^ 00 " year ^ngthens, and 
the average citizen >~s ‘he s ch J raisei 

the age at which c nidi en 1 nay 1 eg > intelligence. 

t iipmev is not learning, ana iearnm 0 . 

L t , 1 } f ■ j„ ment i s often found among men without 
A sanity of ]udg ^ end of the ladder, recipients 

their letters, " hlle ' . ff through life from intellectual 

Of learned sur Lents are arbitrary. 

stodginess. Oui . the best single 

Nevertheless, the ability to lead and write 

, , , r p ( i lir .ntion that, we possess, for to-day, nun* _ 

ever before, printer's ink rules the_v orld 

dispensable to coiiiiiuinica^om ^ t0 t h e accumulated 

requires a recourse, nc ' . * Modern government 

intellectual stores buried m prmt “J ocracy , as 

ntakos >;^.X^eet^ brie down when the com- 
reiirescnted in the ^ ma „. s voio e could not carry. 

A political babel ensued, and hole .nose a r*l ^ ^ 
government, wl.ieh always tended to u - To ^ y _ 

unrepresentative government by a spi 1 ^ ■ 

when final decisions are again thrown back upon 
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when representatives are tending to become political autom¬ 
ata, the old problem of direct government, that of making 
a man’s voice carry, reappears. Through the printed word 
one can reach a hundred million literate auditors. 

Illiteracy in the United States is not nearly so low as in 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, France, or Great Britain We 
have still a heavy burden of Negro illiteracy inherited from 
slavery, and to-day a large proportion of our immigrants come 
from illiterate populations. While no less than one in ten 
(10.7 per cent) of all Americans ten years of age and over 1 
are unable to write, the proportion of such illiterates among 
Negroes is 44.5 per cent, among our foreign-born is 12.9 per 
cent, and among our native white population is 4.6 per cent 
Even this smaller percentage of illiteracy of native whites 
is largely due to the poverty, dispersion of population, and 
specml racial problems of the South. Excepting Maine 
(w ic has a large French Canadian population) no State 
above the old Mason and Dixon line has an illiteracy of 
2 per cent. In eighteen States the illiterates form less than 
1 per cent of the population of the age of ten and over. 
American illiteracy is slowly disappearing. In 1880 
7.0 per cent of Americans ten years of age and over were un¬ 
able to write as compared with 10.7 percent in 1900, and 
urmg the first decade of the twentieth century the percent 

age probably fell again. Negro illiteracy almo“- 
t v , ersa "I, 1865 ;, has fallen rapidly- As for the immigrants, 

thin the diM arge ! y b 7 aUS f °‘ ty dwel!ers) are ““re literate 
han the children of native Americans. To-day illiteracy is 

practically a phenomenon of the South, and with the growth 
u ern wealth and enterprise it is bound to dwindle. 

inmotent 2 6 4^^°^ remain ignorant and socially 

ough the ability to read is more important 

1 Census of 1900. 

>f our fugiti literatur^^nerl^ly 8 ^ Ims^n °r h ^ D&WSpapers and 

» g eralJy, has in reality been caused, not by a 
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than any single, subsequent step towards the attainment of 
knowledge, mere literacy will not suffice for the attainment 
of democracy, to sav nothing of the proper working o 
democratic institutions once attained. The intellectual level 
of democratic striving is above the literacy hne, jus as e 

economic level is above the poverty hne. 

Like the economic, so also the intellectual level of demo¬ 
cratic striving is difficult precisely to determine. It vanes 
among different nations and different sections and groups 
of a nation. It rises with the growing complexity of in¬ 
dustrial and political arrangements and with the increase 
subtlety and finesse of antidemocratic maneuvers. 

average citizen need not be as cunning as * 

put a counterfeiter in jail by due process of law. He need 
ml, bo a political economist, constitutional lawyer, and sani¬ 
tarian combined (“like Cerberus, three gentlemenmn one : ) 
to appreciate the social need of such experts, but he must 
be wise enough to care and wise enough to elect men w o 
know. The irreducible intellectual minimum necessary ^ 
the attainment of democracy, includes some form 
consciousness above the cruder mam es a 1011a aDpre . 
jingoism, some measure of group-consciousness, a PPre 

elation of the importance of public developmen t, 
recognition of the necessity of united action, soraere ““ d 
of the ordinary moans of attaining common ends, » 
confidence in loaders, and a capacity for in6 ‘ ^ 

from smaller ami more immediate ends. Then t 
have a certain social sense and sensitiveness. What 

doclino in tho intollita'neo of tho population but. by ^ranTolement’s 

of tho unoduoated. Newspapers eatoringr to those more u,n ‘ b 

of tho population have a wide latitude of suction am! 

cause their readers are satisfied with broad inste , ul 0 f demand- 

vanitv and with general but. misdirected demmciat.it ' t seeu ro 

inc an elective expression of their views. iRnornnt road*» do no ^ 
much real representation in public opinion, just as ignorant vote 

aocuro real represent ation in poll tie al action. 
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sary is not only the alphabet (that, open sesame to the books of 

the world), but also a wide, deep popular education through 

the school, the public press, the city, the factory, and a myriad 
of social contacts. 

American education has always encountered tremendous 
difficulties. During the colonial period the settlers were too 
scattered and busy to have much opportunity for study 
fhe Revolutionary War dislocated the school system, and 
left the colonists impoverished. The second war with Great 
Britain, the drain of young men to the West, and the general 
dispersal of the population further retarded the educational 
development. As late as 1837 one third of all children in 
Massachusetts were without any school advantages whatso¬ 
ever, and a large proportion of the remainder attended school 
only two or three months in winter or a few weeks in summer. 

n the South the difficulties were even greater The 
system of large plantations, the absence of township govern¬ 
ment, the sparseness of population, the institution of slavery 
the aristocratic traditions and the parish schools of the 
Church of England, barred the way to the public school for 
ahnost two centuries. In the West, despite a great zeal for 

The'li r d T f CUl ‘ *° SeCUre m ° re than its ™diments. 
The httle red schooihouse was often an aspiration rather than 

a pedagogical accomplishment. 

During the last three generations, however, a complete 
evdution has taken place in American instruction, and the 

democracy By *° the ** place in the 

mocracy. By 1850 public elementary education « nn - 
ported by taxation, had been established with varying 
egrees of completeness in all parts of the country and its 
ubsequent history has been one of rapid development It is 
impossible here to sketch even in vaguest outline fh, 

mX^n th“T W ® Ch ha ™ taken place in Pedagogical 

metnoas, m the character of texthont <5 ir> j i ° 
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- • Trwbv (1909) we have seven- 

are perhaps more and p r ig enrolled in the public 

teen and a halt ““ '"rage daily attendance of over twelve 
schools, with an aveiag y over half ft lnillion pub hc 

and a half millions. W annually 

school teachers, on whose sala^ *237 1 schoo l 

spent. Not do the children 

but the ““^er of toche^, increase eve n more 

the sums spent upon p 

rapidly. 1 . , st say the abandon, with which 

America is giving herself up t d Especially 

increasing appropriate secondary education, the 

rapid has been the '“ 0 X y grades having increased 
number of pupils m the ' jf 90 t0 1904. The prog- 
124 per cent in the fourteen <- > the quan tity and 

rcss during the: same ^pen educatio n has been 

quality of 0111 Cl g t0 Mr. Bryce, writing m 

even more staithn 0 . ^ thirty-five years a 

1905 ; “ th 7 t ^theti^her education in the United States 

development ot tne mguti „ 2 

pcihaps without a becomes broader, 

Aear by year, . iated We m rapidly develop- 

deeper, am •““« ; t cla s Ses , for special ages, for 

“’dap i ud The education of women has taken enor- 

special aptitudes . , 18 incre ased during the 

i While the population between ' 82 o, or 101.1 per cent, the 

period 1S70 and ,«1 iron, 12.W,« « 1H .8 per cent 

number of pupils enrolled in t P da ji v attendance increased 

((i,S71.. r >'2‘2 to 17.500.t7M am ‘_ During the same period the 

2111 per cent (4.077,347 to ‘ { (200.515 to 500,04°) ; th« 

number of teaehers increased U-A l QVOr six fold (S37.S32.o66 

salaries of suporint emlonts am ' ^ for the public schools also m- 

u.sOT.o.a.im.jia.iddio o.^ -;;" 7 747) . 

m«hi. >«»• 
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mous steps forward. Our professional schools, although 
many of them are still archaic and vicious, are being re¬ 
formed. Our kindergartens, our manual training schools, 

etc., are enormously in advance of anything in America a 
generation ago. 


Even more stupendous has been the effect of our recent 
library development upon the intellectual development of 
the broad masses of the people. Nowhere during the last 
twenty years has there been a development of the public 
library on anything approaching the American scale. The 
strengthening alliance between schools and public libraries 
the deposit of book collections in schools, the widespread 
system of traveling libraries, the creation of special reading 
rooms for children, the specialization of libraries for the 
blind and other groups, the growing list of private benefac¬ 
tions to libraries, and the enormous extension in the use of 
ranes have been parts of a development which has 
brought books of all kinds to the masses of the people. Si¬ 
multaneously there has been so stupendous a growth of the 
newspaper * and the magazine, and so keen a stimulation to 
general reading, that to-day one finds everywhere in the 
cities that men are much — if not well — informed. There 
was never a time in the history of the world when ’so many 
minds, uniting to form public opinion, were so stirred. 

The mind of the nation is becoming not only more inquisi¬ 
tive mto all things, but intelligence is spreading out over an 
ever wider area. The newspaper and the magazine, aided 
y the rural free delivery, now invade country districts, 


bv lsJnnl 5 ther6 r, DOt a sing,e dail y P a P er Published in the colonies; 
1828 Li fei ITT 27 TT eS ’ an annual emulation of 22,321,000. By 

: b r 1871 had increased 67 fold to the 
been even moT ' , C0 P' es - Since then the development has 

United States and Canada 22 487 w’T 01 , TT T™ pubIished in the 
lished in the United 2 - 4 87 penodieals (of which 21,320 were pub¬ 
weekly, 2681 month!v oaoT’ °/ these 22 ’ 487 Periodicals, 16,067 were 
taa ^ monthly, 2494 daily, 269 semimcmtfihr aio « * ,. 

190 quarterly, 49 biweekly; 57 triweekly, aud ^ 
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ci v*1p Everywhere the links of thought are 

hitherto mac c ess*le. y* and the telephone 

H ntel i Jce with enormous rapidity. The statrst.es 

of the post office md During the forty years 

through letters and newspap • t0 t he census 

ending in 1910, the ^“/'^the number of 

statistics, increased ? ssued increased 1806 per cent. 

ordinary postage stamp. , rapid, has been 

The telegraph development though rap. ^ 

stunted by the high rates . . now taking 

expansion of telephone communication is even no 

Pl to the city, as in the country, a public 

m any sources of "t,on is stead, y ^ ^ 

means of C0 ““'™ 1C but almost in an overstimula- 

danger lies not m a by only a few blocks or a 

fw ^ite Z ‘ united by the telephone and the street can 

The spirit of the city » a-— ^ fforts 

of America are found the » _ ^ industrial better- 

with . thC In thc city where a man may not know his neighbor 
ment. An ttic cit}, , onrl here — even 

most men can find their hke-mnu c ^ created that 


UlUbti invii -- » 

associatWe and like 

This crowing intelligence 01 

i iqin the number of oxcLia-ugOb 
• From January 1, 1004, to January ’' ’ j To Uv S rapli Company, 

and branch offins of the American 1 eh ho k f J 3740 to 

and of the oporath* rompanms ^ to 3,588.247 or 

4008; the numbor of mi am ri u J* >lnn(r0 coun0 ct ions from 9,8/b,40- to 

l ^mor HH .Tpor cent, while tho potation of tho country increase^ 

loss than 13 per cent. American Commonwealth,’" 

5 'I’wontv years ago, Mr. . ‘ world is there growing up such a 

Vol. U. PP. 807-8091: “Nowhere m ie r Urs. U - true 

vast multitude of intelligent, eultn. . ‘ littlo but uews- 

t,hat of tho whole population a majontj ol the 
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their growing wealth and income, is a vital fact in the achieve¬ 
ment of political and industrial democracy. Just as the 
feudal regime began to totter when the bullet of the common 
soldier pierced the steel armor of the knight, so our regime of 
pecumary and industrial privilege begins to crumble when its 
pretensions are riddled by the quest,ons of the Zight 
thinking masses. The constantly greater drawing upon new 
and old agencies of education, from the trade union to the 
university, and from the Grange to the moving picture; the 
ever widening circle of influence of our education ; in short 
our gradual creation of an intellectual republic, while a conic- 
quenee of our more diffused wealth, is in turn a cause of it. 

More money for the people means more education, and more 
education means more money. 

To-day the American people are gradually attaining a wide 
fusion of wealth and intelligence. They have already at¬ 
tained formal political rights.! There is growing up an 

“ s °™Xr S ° f Pe ° Ple 7 h ° n0t ° nly “ the 

m° r T ,fr “■ This — of citizens, if they 

wished of the mfjority reC ° nStltUte AmeriCa aCC ° rding t0 the 

intemstsTc 0 " rem , ain5 a’ “ Can * hey Unite? ’’ Have t! >ey 

interests in common ? Are they part of an organic whole ? 
n2r to beTountfd b h v mmr D ^ n ° VelS ' Yet there remains a 

products of thought fnd imai nst’ Wh ° ***?? ^ m ° Ved by tho hi ^ her 

continues to grow each Zet ti • U must be that as this number 
predecessors Msto’rv 8 ,n,u r ' S,ng ' somewhat abov e the level of its 

18 ~ ^° W6r s “ ch 

' ies i abo ™ ‘^ e pover,y 

'r Thahaiht 

and habit ‘ Z °“' y a key . ~ usetes if iinutcd. Besides the right 

present limitations^nd mUSt be cognizant of some of the 

nations and some of the future potentialities of the ballot. 
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A rope of sand, though H be composed 
or of uirrety quadnlhon grams rs but 
there an iuternal cohesion of the people 
darity ? Is there a mass to oppose o 

tensions of & class? 


of ninety million 
rope of sand. Is 
? Is there a soli- 
privileges and pre- 



CHAPTER XV 


THE GATHERING FORCES OF THE DEMOCRACY 

f I THE solidarity of the masses above the three levels of 
-J- democratic striving may not be arbitrarily assumed 
Just as the visible lands above sea level differ from the sub¬ 
merged lands and yet equally differ among each other in alti- 
tude latitude, and structure, so the emerged masses, though 
on a different plane from the submerged, are split into classes 

groups, and sub-groups by the action of race, religion, tradi- 
tion, occupation, and income. 


Zl b dneS t and va S ueness of ^e democratic 
masses of the masses above the level of democratic striving 

is of the very essence of the problem. It is easy, by a 
ogical tour de farce , to divide society into two simple, an¬ 
tagonistic groups, each of which is supposed to be united by a 
gle quality or condition and to be animated by a single 

aUenment li! ^ d ? Ct + rinaire ali S nraent of social classes, an 

has the advantage "of eleamel 

divi^ons hi society^ ^ “ 0t actual 

The more complex society is (and it becomes more comnlev 
year y), the greater is the difficulty in dividing the commn- 
m y into two mutually exclusive groups, with clear-cut antag” 
om he philosophies. The ideals of men tend mom oT less 

Icted'bv T !, indUS ‘ rial intereste ’ but ‘he resulUs 

tions; and p^ossSonTffine'pdTrfWf “n ‘ ra<ii ' 
industrial interests themselves so simple or e^ily ^ 
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■ conflict with general group 

able. Special ** f( engi „eer sides with the 

interests, as when t the Negr0 or Italian track- 

railroad stockholder age a ff ec t the result, as 

layer- Subsidiary econom,c»^ii investor or even . direct 

when the workingn e - Family bonds create cross¬ 

employer of other men s mason ’ s son may be traveling 
lines of interest. The , of a grocer may be a 

salesman for a trust* tie g brother of aT1 obsequious 
school-teacher or mi in >' a village minister, a bucket- 

butler may be ^^^^malW^- fi , 

Here, as elsewhere m and vagu eness of 

tious simplicity to tthe greater comp ^ Y^ ^ ^ t00 b 

the truth. The real facts ^ fey any n g,d 

wilderingly intnea e ^ ur . b formula? may he. In e ' 

picting social ^p^mseJ as “the public,;; 

reservations such fal ;! le ' , ho “ the common people, 

“ the common people. „,» mb ers of society 1 It is easy 

as distinguished from otheime^ ; ^ ^ classes - as 

to think abstractly o When, however, we re- 

two distinct, antagonistic g 1 township, we 

Z. the actual ^cation. Take the 

encounter msupeiable i the locomotive engmeei, 

milkman the college i ; iollM . a . yca r minister, the 

the dentist, the eig > ■ , , t h,. manufacturer o 

briefless attorney, the sal oon novelist, 

carpets, the import el ( ’ . , or t i, c truek-gardener, 

the chorus girl, the U tie 1- piokpoekct , the farmer 

the oily policeman, t«- P swe atod employer of 

with a two-thousand dollm • t thousivnd dollars 

sweatshop labor, the bruhbyc ^ thc four-thou- 

in the bank, the hfe nisuianc^ ^ ^ ^ factory, the buyer or 
sand dollar-a-year f ' and determine in each 

a big department store. 
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case whether the man or woman belongs to the masses or to 
the classes. Anticipate, without, further knowledge, how the 
man wall line up for or against democratic institutions. 
Take the farmer alone. How big a farm or how big a mort¬ 
gage puts a man in one group or the other ? 

We must, apply our standards modestly. Only roughly 
and inaccurately can we determine in practice what elements 
in the population constitute the democratic masses, the im- 

« 1 ^ acy. We cannot designate individuals, 

just as m statistics, though we can predict how many men 

and maids wall marry next, year, we cannot foretell whether 
John Doe or Jane Roe will marry. Any classification will 
involve millions of exceptions, and groups, favoring certain 
ex ensions of democracy, will be opposed to other extensions. 

It is only when we attempt to apply the levels of democratic 
striving to our extremely differentiated population that we 
realize the vastness of the social spaces which separate 
groups which must be united in the bonds of solidarity 
From the point of view of wealth the bulk of the democratic 
mass (bearing m mind the multitude of exceptions) do not 

kdd pf 61 tvv at the t0P ° r at the Very bottom of Fortune’s 
kdder. This mass excludes a majority of our business princes 

th dependents and hangers-on, as well as other men who 

ave no affiliation with the plutocracy other than a common 

awlessness. The democratic mass also excludes a majority 

lTar be °"' t f 6 , P r rty UnC ’ * he abjMt * 1™”' ^0 are 

“ t e d !“ ed - The democratic ’rZ 
the t of the popu'ation, after a majority of 

Thl . ,,” ^ ° f ‘ he abiectly P° or have been drawn off 

v^t mTw , SSe ™ t0 T Stime ° r ‘° be about t0 constitute a 
a . .. . 1 y ' ln the total absence of statistics or even of 

arhit , 1Cal c . lassification which would be applicable we 
arbitrarily estimate at twenty millions thp nan 1 u ’ 

debarred through excessive Wfh P P Wh ° are 

g excessne wealth or excessive poverty. 
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t ,- i imnntpnce from effectively willing 
ignorance, or political ™P 0t ization , the re would S tiU 

a large"-"'Xpk some seventy nhl- 
remam of « n, y g ^ materiali intellectual, an d 

Uons who may «*P the attainment of a democratic 

S*"and who have a perceivable interest in to 

achievement. conditions of the problem impossible 

^ 1S ■ i t nronortion of these assumed seventy mil- 
to say just in democratic reform generally, 

!i ° nS Tsnecifi rIrT For the most part, the active pro- 

POn :f S are eTmlv few and the 8 great mass simply have 
socia., * V wn Many are counted who have not 

dedd" many vote who do not know what the voting is 
about * , . i mi •, m ; nf i the multitude of ex- 

Nevertheless bearing s 11 ^ democratic ma ss, 

C ?Ttbouah ws Jed of common attributes (some earmng 
„” C er some intellectual ability, and some P ower to 

election;), is still a highly heterogeneous groj o^o p . 

This mass probably includes a ctions of 

f t rjuntir’ ItSdesa majority of men and women in 

professional service journal- 

sri.vszr'-*« 

—- »*• -^srsar t« 

men, employed with reasonable i 
manv specialised domestic servants. 

. To avoid .Iiisondorstaii,lines. I ""J 1 'upmi ttotaWrpretation 

rivon ... lv»» of ft, group, to bo ap- 

Sft toCmndamont'al domooratio movement. 



It, includes 
It. includes the major- 
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ity of men in &11 grades of the railrond service, except coni- 
mon laborers, and an unknown proportion of the latter. It 
includes a majority of merchants and dealers, retail and whole¬ 
sale; a majority of agents and brokers, bookkeepers, ac¬ 
countants, clerks, and stenographers, and a doubtful propor¬ 
tion of hucksters and peddlers. In certain trades it includes 
a larger proportion of workers than in others. The propor¬ 
tion is larger in certain States, cities, or wards than in others 
The whole mass is fluctuating, ill-defined, composite, hetero¬ 
geneous. But it is precisely of this large, not exactly defin- 
a e, section that we speak; a section which may include a 
prosperous Montana farmer, a Baltimore grocer, a Maine 
umberjack, a San Francisco bricklayer, an Atlanta cotton 
factor, a Schenectady drill-hand, a saving Polish miner in 
Wilkes-Barre, a Negro lawyer in Philadelphia, a Jewish 
peddler in San Antonio, and an Irish or a German saloon 
keeper in New York. This composite, with thousands of 
subtypes, is the American common people, the fount of the 

confused American public opinion, the potentially directive 
force of American life. 

But the question which presented itself at the beginning 
presents itself anew and with redoubled force. "Can these 

i”\ * i i masses unite ? ” Will the Maine lum¬ 

berjack, the Negro lawyer, the German saloon keeper, the 

ontana farmer — men of different race, religion, and lan- 

guage; 0 f different political traditions, of different economic 

status, of different social outlook, — will these think alike 

and vote together ? Can a group with widely diverse inter- 

ests s° compromise conflicting claims within the group as to 

victory? ^ ™ maJority > and thus com Pe> a permanent 

Tltis task of compromising conflicting interests, and con¬ 
flicting sentiments and outlooks, is the more difficult because 

cLTand 1 wf f me ’ C0,W - Ia «, -Son 

class, and local environment. America is tho 
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, ix* • nvpr Unification is not com¬ 
ing pot, but Hungarian coal miner, who is a white 

Negro strikebreaker f American trade-unions is 

stitution and by-laws of one of our Amen ^ ^ ^ 

printed in nineteen ^^In “, Lday Uquor-selUng 
tempts to solve the all P . a deadlock of senti- 

and of police corruption ar _ but opp osed, racial 

ment between two wel -intent^ , problem sti n over¬ 
sections of the communi y • . an( j man y Southern 

rides all other problems m the South^ »■ V q( ^ 

democrats ^'^l^ ^dTven remotely to threaten tile 
cratic reform which see y 0 f the white race. 

Ci " ^ tus mul - 

t-l"the democrat, mass, are .much *- 
vided among themse \ es as a j creating a soli- 

Austro-Hungarian Empire znc l the tek 

darity and of formulating • ,,, im mr-ible in difficulty 

excessive internal friction is *1 trmes on parab e ^ ^ 

... +V.P rMieate statesmanship which hoi » • 

with the delicate- r 1S Magyars, Bohemians, 

tolerably successfu unio , ’ . ’ T+alians, Roumanians, 

Slovaks, Poles, Ruthemans, Seman^Uhans, ^ 

and Croats. The c cmoc , r bra i n> but men of the widest- 
aulomata with a tabu a ram ‘ divided allegiances. It 

SiSS ^unite, in permanent bonds of union, 

a majority of these nn ^^^Zore inclined to an ulti- 
In other respects Ameiu- of certain European 

mate solidarity than are 1 ^1 P { 3wit ,zerland 

lands. Our various , ^thc ^ ^ 

and of Austrcvliungary^-en^i^o^ difference s are not ex- 

ing English tongue. au d are mollified by a 

acerbated by religious lntoku ■> 
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separation of state and church. We have no aristocratic 
traditions, and we were, until recently at least, what one 
mig t style a middle-class nation; a nation, the majority of 

W 1C er d°} e an earning power and possessed an outlook 
upon life comparable to those of the middle classes of the lead- 

2! mZ°^ "“‘IT' l ™ e our color antagonism does not 

seem to abate while the cleavage of classes maintains itself 

with the growth of ever larger factory populations, there are 

gradually discovered bases upon which a partial solidarity of 
the people may be erected. 

No absolute solidarity, moreover, is necessary nor for that 

usedhi ° ft “ hear the 

used m a sense as absolute as that of the terms of physical 

science, and we might almost be led to believe that a class 

predetermineT 17, *1 ! attains solidity ’ at a definite - 

L ® t , . med 80cial temperature. But solidarity, though 
_ Ip M 1S f Used 80 trippingly, is itself a distractingly com¬ 
plex conception. Whether or not men can unite depends 

There is a certTi T* d ^ ^ *** SUpposed to unite, 
tuns of the world, but among them are also the start 

socialists does not preserve them 1Z°7nZalZ 
over principles and policies; and as for the so-called class S 

7d thei - SOlidarity iS that Yah„r 

enTa "IT iUrfad “ SojfdJty %££ 

Solidarity strengthen?Is’fh nd Weakens as the e rou P widens, 
the issue widens Solid t ° Iut ’T°ws, and weakens as 

general goal St ^ ^ «>e 

S torces. It is a fluctuating quality depending 
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, M nnrl UDOU transient phenomena, 
upon fundamental cause. . ^ , g the vital (act 0 f social 

ik. solid,- 

ity is relative, ^^? l ^ ihe plutocracy greater than it is, 

that of the democracy ^ ^ ^ 

the matter of solid,ity. * P> Men ^ more easily in a 
tage of being small an _ • ^ money rema ins one of 

parlor than in an ainp^^ ^ yetthe plutocracy 

bwn V a rof P dder U et in the plutocracy 

jBKSassgfes-e 

adlrerents of rival group^ ^ ^ divfeion of the field, never 

a stable still fight with one 

another as two men may h* let the cat out of the 

jealousy of two have more than once been 

insurance bag, and • failed to get their share of 

^Xtt-cy hke the democracy, is in pro- 

cels of becoming one. It ^^^’cleavagp of sentiment 
As wealth accumulates, ttin<r r i c h and the men 

Widens betwcenUic men * » ^ b etw f n the 

■‘stick-W ( ,te “ ua \^ t i fitrence between the retired 

millionaires of New \ ork and the nm ^ ^ Denver . The 
hope, of Cleveland, p “ Ua ■ ' ' ^ ” s( , Mu l.„-d railroad has 
S il,.-edged tith timber thieves, though to 

^ fXl’tTfiave original a few generations ago in 
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railroad-wrecking or the slave and Jamaica rum trade; while 
the cultured descendants of cotton manufacturers resent 

the advent into their society of the man who has made his 
“pile” in the recent buying or selling of franchises. Once 
wealth is sanctified by hoary age — and in this mellowing 
process a score of years in America exceeds a cycle of Cathay 

7 ifc tends t0 turn q uit e naturally against new and evil ways 
of wealth getting, the expedients of prospective social climb¬ 
ers. The old wealth is not a loyal ally in the battle for the 
p utocracy; it inclines, if not to democratic, at least to mildly 
reformatory, programs. The wealth of New York City — 

that final storage-house of certificates of ownership_ 

tackles b y the tens of millions into works of social progress. 

he stuck- ems dull the edge of their animosity against 
democratic programs; the battle between the plutocracy and 
the democracy, which furiously rages in the cities where 
wealth is being actually fought for, becomes somewhat 
gentler m those cities where bodies of accumulated wealth 
exercise a moderating influence. Inheritance works in the 
same direction. Once wealth is separated from its original 
accumulator, it slackens its advocacy of its method of 

“™“ uJat,0E - The plutocracy ceases to be a unit in de- 
Nor is the democracy, though many-minded, absolutely 

pluto^y iTeZTltl a6rfST P ? ^ i “ divi 7 als > tb « solidarity of the 

man is too rich or 1 ol?7 a an " y ? “ tiM P«P“M»n. No 
ever immune from this m ’ ?° ^°° . 0r ^ 00 absolutely and for- 

the dem“«,i„ oonscr.pt,on. Although the main body of 

men intelligent enough 77 ( “7 ,T d K onbtl o ss con «nue to come) from 

eroup or as meXS Of Sr^m r , , (e ‘ ther “ ™ mb ^ »f their 

there are always thousands of P ro P° s ed democratic changes, still 

by present inequalities and maled ° ™ 7”“ ’' h °' "“’"o' 1 Profit 
ance. Ultra-wealthv men t.t- Jus o m onts, are opposed to their coatinu- 

tb. kingdomsT ht world 7“ T fi “T' al moll “ ain *°P S “ d sb o>«n 

anee. hLever lame Z. .'t, °r t' WayS be bribed to slte ”0» »r »onniv. 

their share of the social *311 ml no n 

young man seUs all that be has and beoemes an agitator. W '°“" y * noh 




without unity. TThe various 

chief elements of solidarity: a common 

plutocracy, and a common interest in the 
In 



have two 


Tllgm to trip 






among men. a common antagonism may be the beginning of 
a mutual understanding. Groups repelling the satnp group 
tend to attract each other. 


The plutocracy is the chief objective of our social 
, and it alone, unites in opposition factory 




between the few and the many a cleavage which for 


time being obscures all other divisions . 1 

N ot all our antagonism to the plutocracy is based upon an 
intelligent study of causes. ^Much of it is merely an instinc¬ 
tive anger, not free from considerations on a low plane. Much 
is exaggerated, wrong-headed, puerile, even insincere. Envy, 
hatred, and uncharitableness walk arm in arm with a flaming 
altruism. Our antipathy is a curious compound of good and 
evil motives, of wisdom and ignorance. But society is not 
squeamish in its selection of methods : and as for wisdom, 
social groups, like individuals, allege the most foolish of 
reasons for the sanest of actions. 


The most curious factor in this antagonism is that an in¬ 
creasing bitterness is felt by a majority which is not worse 
but better off than before. This majority suffers not an 
absolute decline but a relatively slower growth. It objects 


that the plutocracy grows too fast; that in growing so rapidly 
it squeezes its growing neighbors. Growth is right and 



proper, but there is, it is alleged, a rate of growth which is 
positively imm oral-* 


m * * 


Meat Trust, which, not 



1 There would to-day be a sharper antagonism between country and 

y over the prices of meat but for 
'U as a buffer. 

* Tti~ attitude of the people is 


oot nnlikfl that of Bill Tlur d in . Ali ce 
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It is urged against the plutocracy that, because of its 
growth, it subjects an increasing number of people to a pres¬ 
sure to which they are becoming increasingly sensitive. 

This pressure is not for the most part the pang of hunger 
Our society is too well padded for that. It is a subtler pres¬ 
sure on a higher economic plane. In the plutocratic edifice 
t/ie ceiling is too low for the growing people. 

To a considerable extent the plutocracy is hated not for 
w a. it does, but for what it is. Though there have been 
enough well-attested cases of tax-dodging, bribing, franchise- 
grabbing, and other sms of great corporations, the popular 
antagonism lies deeper than a condemnation of individual 

Ltu* S ‘ ( < M °J e , and ™ ore the mowing opposition attaches 
itself to good' as well as “bad trusts,” to the system which 

p o uces trusts, and to the conditions which produce the 

ofw tH r *? the men> g00d and bad > who more 
n !t for , tuitousI y the representatives of the trust After 

all though some of our wisest political moralists proclaim 
that sin is always personal,” there exist, in many indus- 
• ies, condltl ons (hitherto permitted by us) which force men 
n certain positions either to sin or to surrender their places 

Wh ° W1 . IL In such ca ses it is the system that sins, or 

bribed'bv *° ^1 than thG . individual *ho has been 

y high salary to risk a jail sentence. The Amer 

search for p &re the titular offender in the 

search for a greater anonymous culprit. 

rom a more personal point of view, it is the mere existence 
rarL P thSh 116 ? eing " ° f °“ r TOaIth ^ — PO- 

cCseTr re ' atiVe deflati0 " ° f P-orX Of' 

there ;rist “L C n°r mP rr n ° f Wea ' th ’ “ “ its P r «d«etion, 

St“ rr ,k - *“X 
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i +1 Onr ioedns horses are passed by 

as much as the oti • We are obliged to take their 

their high-power automobiles. We are oongeu 

du ® t " 1 ,,. the Dace for a frantic competitive consumption, 

B> ' If te S eradations in wealth (with which gradations 
our infinite gradatio i te d) increase the general 

the plutocracy is inevitably associated; 

. , t orul produce an acute social irriwuuu. _ 

social fnctio ail P be(ore the plutocratic period, as 

was ostcntat . P * . g an inveter ate form of rndi- 

there will be after, P plutocracy, however, 

viduation, older thaH uman and possessing no title 

int ent upon soeia b J * visib i e posse ssion of money, 
t0 p»ced«« e , e consumpti on a perennial handrcap- 

of so * We are developing new types of dest - 
race of spendcis. the yachtless, the Newport- 

tutes — t ie au o ( luxuries become necessities, 

cottageless. The „ ted The discontent of to-day 

and their loss is bitterly resented. 

reaches very high in the social sea e. ^ that it 

This competitive consumption is so ^ de¬ 
civilize our whole society. Not h market 

(from January strawberries ^ Europ“ » 

(for groups which » « £ t *£ “ similar, if 

x cssr 0 " ■" 

Everywheretae fed ™' e as costly M that between 

observers, a war as 

1 The cuitemoliilo. aUhousli in process ' ts 

« WW »' ,'T shrieking modernity, 

rts;— ^ —■ - - - d18 tbe r ^' 
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armor plate and ordnance. 1 Extravagance becomes a 
cult, reasoned expenditure, an oddity; and industries 
thrive in useless ways, while the nation wastes more in a 
contest of spenders than would pay for the proper education 

of it all is vexation of 
spirit. The sheer juxtaposition of overdressed and under¬ 
clad, of elegant and genteelly shabby, give to envy, empti¬ 
ness, and a merely comparative poverty the force of a revo¬ 
lutionary impulse. 

The plutocracy is called to account for many evil or 
uncomfortable conditions which might more fairlv be 
attributed to our increasing population, our greater Z 
cial density, and our more tightly interwoven industry. 

. f ut the Plutocracy — not without a certain show of 
right — is held to blame. The plutocracy is an expanding 
force against which we strike. It is a social obstacle which 
cannot but be hated by men who have been used only 
to natural obstacles. Moreover, the plutocracy is held 
responsible for our economic qualms, because it is the visi¬ 
bly directive force of society. It cannot escape the lia¬ 
bility of leadership. 

For this reason the plutocracy is charged with having 
en ed our old-time equality. In actual fact we always had 
ess equality than we now like to believe, and, in any case 

he pl u t„ cr acy ; s itself but the result of „ £ 

ution which independently produced our present inequali¬ 
ties. Our industrial development (of which the trust is 

of proeriton ^ h* 6 ” t0WardS * sharpen “S of *he angle 
Of progress on. Our eminences have become higher and 

more dazzling; the goal has been raised and narrowed 

ough lawyers, doctors, engineers, architects, and pro 
fessional men generally, make larger salaries than ever' 

masses. ^ g&ve exclusiveness” to the 
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before, the earning of one hundred thousand dollars a year 

h J C “who ‘^e along on a thousand a year. The 

wrdemng of P the contrast between success and 

ton and has she V ^ and discontent 

fadure, wrth a res ^ worshiped a rigid equality of 

inequality which was measurable ntj supe rior 

in a lifetime, But present inequahties 

attainments of he ^ ^ . nequalities as to 

differ so Widely mid g ^ ^ ^ ^ they cao hardly 
differ m -m • ^ ^ muU .i m illionaire may be dissipated, 

,azy, imbecile, spendthrf , ^ ^ ^ in a ufetime. 
more m a month, ha ^ — * br£lins 0 r manners, are 

sought, out in buto- ^ compel the 
fdhere°nce r Of otlie^ien They can even afford to have 

their crimes rommitted p i ut ocracy also give 

The forces which g industrial opportunity. 

• | « /»orl*un circumscription of " . i * 

S enterprising, individ^ie f ^ elf .. 

inability to go rnlo Urn s ^ ^ ^ ( , mployce of the 

oven though u ■ . ^ iav j oil Company. Trades- 

Steel Corporation or the b . department stores, 

men attubutc all S1U;V 11 retiuler is per- 

mail-order houses, and big ti lists. l1lMrirtm ont stores 

than hy the natural ^ ^ , ho ' ret ail tobacco 

United ( igar btonw »> 11 1 inim( , di . vt( ,ly taken hy tlrou- 

lmsiness. tlieir plaee woui ..verago cigar dealer 

sands of new competitors, and lb. a r . ; V I- #( 

would lie but. little better off. except, as 
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ultimately going to the top. The retail tobacconist has 
suffered a reduction less in income than in outlook. His 
horizon has been narrowed. He may have as much money 
in the cash drawer, but he is poorer in hopes. The result¬ 
ing discontent is leveled against the plutocracy, the visible 
beneficiary of the economic trend. 

Thus the plutocracy is more and more opposed by an 
ever larger number of social groups and individuals, not 
only for what it does and for what it is, but for the deeper 
economic tendencies which it represents. Different men 
are arrayed against the plutocracy for different reasons. 
While however, such common hostility is a sufficient 
stimulus to an aggressive campaign, it is not a basis broad 
enough for a constructive program. Unless the opponents 
of the plutocracy have some common positive aim, then- 
antagonism will dissipate itself in abortive assaults and 
waste heat, without permanent influence upon social con- 


here exists, however, such a common aim. This aim 
w ich holds together the opponents of an intrenched plu¬ 
tocracy, is the attainment of a common share in the con¬ 
quered continent, m the material and moral accumulations 
of a century. When the trust raises prices, obtains valu- 
e ranchises or public lands, escapes taxation, secures 
bounces, lowers wages, evades factory laws, or makes other 
p ofitable maneuvers, it is diverting a part of the social sur- 

Z S ! r T the P ner , al immunity to itself. The public pays 
ig er prices, loses the franchises or lands, pays higher 
axes, suffers in wages (and pays for the ill effects of low 
wages), and generally makes up dollar for dollar for all such 

terest' ™ " th T * hingS the Pe ° pie haTO a Perceivable t 

earner ‘ S “ iured “ its of wage 

arner, salary earner, taxpayer and consumer 

Of these capacities that of the consumer is the most 
universal, since even those who do not earn wages or pay 
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rfirert taxes consume commodities. In America to-day the 
Sng economic force, about which a majority, host, e 

to the plutocracy, ,s formmgis_ ^ incidenUUy 

of the citizen as a consumer ’ . TVip 

-»r-rv" — r” *•> 

f s r0 UgUy differentiated. He is banker, lawyer, solte, 

tailor 8 farmer, shoeblack, messenger bo* 

workman, money lender, mone> orr > un di{- 

rural worke . d children who buy shoes 

ferentiated. All } Me interested in cheap 

(except only the shoe manufacturer, over - 

i The consumers of most arucie& aA 

good shoes. he (o thg pro d u cers. 

Wh De" pHe^hToverwhelniing superiority in numbers, the 

consumer, finding it difficult to oq»nto. to* ■ <*£ 

worsted in “ 0 n tZ h“e often counted 

contests, a null,on 11 and,b e ^ remote dis , ric t. The 

less than has a 1’^ 5 ” ^ producer, and he united 

consumer thought of In ; ^ For time 

only with men ot m. alignment. It was 

there was a certain reason fo, -uc ^ k - n whioh , h c 

„ period of falling P 11 ™-;' favorod the consumer. In 

whole organisation . , on sumer was blamed — 

'“1'l” W l still rightly blamed to-day) 

_ for many of the evils of mdwtrf; candle- 

shop and of I he stalling scans - . . lv L rg:,in-hunt- 

, i W . w f./M-lv brought, to the doors of ttu Darga 

in K housewife. The consumer, though acting . fc») 
himself secure. consumers remained 

l'A’Cti when prices ng, " ’ . - s t j t \g price 

' b athi' loss to each individual from each 
increase was so infinitesimal. I hi. 
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whelming numbers of the consumers was the small individ¬ 
ual interest of each in each transaction. Wages affected a 
man far more sensibly than did prices. If a inotorman’s 
wages were reduced one cent an hour he might lose thirty 
dollars a year; a rise of ten cents in the price of shoes, 
on the other hand, meant a loss of, at most,- two dollars 
a year. A man could not spend his lifetime fighting ten- 
cent-increases. The cure for high prices was high wages. 

As prices continue to rise, however, as a result (among 
other causes 1 ) of our gradually entering into a monopolv 
period, a new insistence is laid upon the rights of the con¬ 
sumer, and political unity is based upon him. Where 
formerly production seemed to be the sole governing eco¬ 
nomic fact of a man’s life, to-day many producers have 
no direct interest in their product. It is a very attenuated 
interest which the Polish slag-worker has in the duty on 
steel billets, but the Polish slag-worker and the Boston 
salesgirl and the Oshkosh lawyer have a similar interest 

( an , a comi non cause of discontent) as consumers of the 
national wealth. The universality of the rise of prices has 

begun to affect the consumer as though he were attacked 
py a million gnats. The chief offense of the trust becomes 
its capacity to injure the consumer. Therefore the con¬ 
sumer, disinterred from his grave, reappears in the politi¬ 
cal arena as the “common man,” the “plain people,” the 
strap-hanger,” “the man on the street,” “the taxpayer,” 

the ultimate consumer. ’ ’ 2 Men who voted as producers 
are now voting as consumers. 

«pon^r avln e a S h]° th T the increasin ^ Pressure of our population 

in j 1 W naturaI resources, the increased cheapness of cold and 

deliver Cases,a better quality of goods, a more frequent and quicker 

m „T m0 ' r * d C0 “ di “°” S - and « hotter 

VI irea py more exigent consumers. 

man’s'tild'f!!’" T °- ph , r f’ es « iv,JS “V a, to tbo 

or t«ory bk„ d , employTXpl^ed °' Pr ° dUCti0n ’ 
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We are now beginning to appeal to the “ultimate con 
turner ” the man who actually eats, wears, or uses the arti¬ 
cle A generation ago we legislated for the penu ima e 

shopkeeper or the ante-penultimate manufacturer. 0 
contest for railroad rate regulation waS 

" Z interest of the consumer. The rates m question were 
freight, not passenger^rat^ »^e P»t 

c,"L «“.—o. *“ 

the competing manufacturer wto pnmanj inhere ^ 

It is difficult for the consumer to act induai 
^ T1-.A “rent Strikes” on the East Mde of ^ex\ iork 

have always ben ^ ^ ^ Consumers ’ 

been humanitarian labor for the bene- 

Leagues has been Ui en> a succe ssfully developed 

fit of produiers, am ' t associations of workingmen 

'"TniV'tL'^nwm'wk represented on party platforms. 

l:Z Z tC one'formerly heard In tariff discussions 
r necessity of proieeling the worki^n from ^ 

iloliev one formerly heard of the need of gtvmg th 1. nd 
I,, ,he actual settler (or producer'), one now luais • 1 

• ... « -»tt.v l'»i;t 

fiumor” ; t ho froight ralo is paid. »»«■' “ rht ‘ ’ 5 

or shipper. ...... „ ,,„ r n was soourod not primarily 

’ siiuilnrly, in tho England of 1. *• ‘ • 1 0 f t iu' manvifiu 1 - 

in tho interests of M»e l»'opie who ate t ie ‘ -p )u , l ONV ored prioo of 

turors who paid the wages t m ^ j ^ pottons and woolens. 

broad mount simply ft lower oust of nnumtat turn g 
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venting trusts from monopolizing mines, forests, and water 
sites, and thus raising the prices (to the consumer) of coal 
wood, light, heat, and power. Our municipal ownership 
^ ^ the interest of joint consumers, and more and more 
our lailroad regulation is aiming at cheaper transportation. 

To secure their rights as consumers, as well as to secure 
other economic interests, less in common, the people unite 
as citizens to obtain a sensitive popular government. They 
attain to a certain political as well as economic solidarity. 
This solidarity is by no means a complete unification of 
interest. There remain differences in agreement and dis¬ 
cords in harmony. The middle classes are as much opposed 
to the trade-union as are the trusts, and the professional 
man is as anxious to secure a docile and cheap housemaid 
as the farmer is desirous of getting high prices for his wheat 
and paying low wages to his farm laborer. 

The elements of solidarity, however, being found in a 
common hostility to the plutocracy and a common interest 
m the social surplus, it becomes possible gradually so to 
compromise conflicting interests within the group as to 
secure a united front against a common enemy. The regu¬ 
lation of railroads in the interest of consumer and farmer 
may be extended to the protection of the railroad worker • 
the conservation of natural resources may be linked to a 
similar policy of human conservation, to a campaign 
agamst destitution, and to a progressive labor policy which 
will insure the health, safety, comfort, and leisure of all 
workers. By such internal adjustments within the wide 

demoera^e army the possibiHty of a sufficientj permanent 

solidarity is given* 

dp^ here / S 110 evidence that the great army of potential 
democrats agree upon a clear-cut policy with regard to the 

be!w! n + K f wu economic Problems. There is no reason to 

eve that they will ever agree in detail. But in vari¬ 
ous tentative and semiconscious ways they have alreadv 
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hoirun through political organizations, non-political or- 
Xuont -d through expressions of pubh<; —» 
unite in formulating progressive plans. This coalescence 
expressed in many ways, by a vote, by a storm of newspaper 
cnbchm by the popularity of a democratic leader. This 
solidarity in formation does not express itself always on 
the same subject, nor does it always express itself consi - 
cntly but gradually it approves, one after another 
ries o’f projects which, pieced together, constitute a demo- 

rirri „ r;im The fact that democracy, in so far as it 

has been hitherto approximated in America, has been at- 
. , , t p s t r oke nor by one policy, but by a sene 

oTgradual and not always logical approaches, makes it 

appear possible that out of ^ ^ 

ITwhh defections to the class above, will come the mo- 
tive Tercet revolutionise society ***£%££ 

duality of resplendent ^ ^ ociaUzed , m d 

rlemocracv with a single, broad, intelligent, 


victorious democracy. 



CHAPTER XVI 


the tactics of the democracy 

HHHREE primary factors determine in the main the tac- 

J- tics and methods of the American democracy. The 

first of these factors is the complex of traditions, descended 

to us from the pioneer period. The second is our growing 

social surplus. The third is the wide diversity among the 
groups striving for democracy. 

Because of our American traditions, our democrats are 

rath 6 ‘u y V procee< ^ m a tentative, experimental, and 

wayt0 „ sail by tacking; to break 

as Irtt e and as gradually as possible with our ingrained 

LTh £ A™ encans are not abstract, uncompromis- 

mg thinkers. They are not like the men of the French 
Kevolution, who would have dared to abolish the universe 
and recreate it on the morrow. We shall probably seek our 
salva ion, to the limited extent still possible, outside Jf 

novelties'i^a T S “‘ f doubt,ess “ tr y <>«*” governmental 

experiment stations) before applying them in the tand 
manner to the whole nation. Because of our traditions 
we are likely to make changes by indirection and to pre¬ 
serve the form while altering the substance. 

eneieT "wf K “ d P otential > reenforces these tend- 

6 1Ve m a clvl li z ation where political animn <5 
■ties are not exacerbated by the actual hunger of the mak 

have taken the place of bare knucklesl h„t .1 g Ve , s 
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. A* to make their action more confident, compromis- 

d pac ific Our economic development, by giving 

& ule wealth to so large a majority, binds over all 
some i ,hp neace It exacts hostages to social 

Pa ? f H removes the incitement to the worst forms of 

social reckle sne . ■ ^ be bettered and with political 

out hope, v ith a f e growing in power 

rights with which to better^ ^XSually and quietly 

and discontent, can move forwarU grau y 

• + +1-.P intrenchments of the plutocracy, 

agains ... ? i.y. e democratic masses exerts 

.. .1 influence A movement backed up by a m - 

an identical mflu • ^ uke , y to procee d along con- 

Jonty of the fmaking its constitutions and 

stitutional and \egz ^ & movement bac ked up 

T . .he industrial wageworkers without property and 

only by the mduJriai g^ ^ ^ popu , at ion. Such 
opposed by all ot ps with varying inter- 

a ” aJ ■"'^'““i’ndirect, conciliatory, compromising, and 
evolutionary in action than would be a single homogene- 

i , v uh clear-cut class interests, 
ous class, with cl ripmocraev will proba- 

As a result of al, these “ —ic 

is mly " carried through without the taking 

of lives or the wh., c ^ : ^possibility of change 

In a con ic * gravity physical force still threatens 
in the social cent re s tin g on soldiers and pohce- 

to play its par. ^ democratic communities) on 

men, themsehes ' , S ^ . itself embodies this element 
the acquiescence when the murderer is “hanged 

are quartered upon a pea P‘ P revent ing vio- 

V ' in America an extra-legal physical force has often 


lence. 
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been appealed to. The North forcibly nullified the Fugitive 
Slave Law, as the South subsequently nullified the Four¬ 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments. To-day inching and 
other mobs set the law at naught. The greater the polit¬ 
ical corruption and the larger the rewards of violence, the 
more frequent is the appeal to force. 

Fortunately, in all advanced nations the rule of brute 
force in the fixing of the balance of power is diminishing. 
As conditions become more settled, the physical force of 
the state becomes so superior to that of any group (not 

a majority) within the state as to render revolt on the 
plane of mere violence impracticable. 

In well-organized states the day of sporadic uprisings, 
of impromptu revolutions, is probably over. The modern 
organization of warfare favors the status quo. Effective 
arms have become too costly and too difficult of conceal¬ 
ment to be held by the unorganized people. Barricades 
are built of cobbles; the modern streets are built of as¬ 
phalt. To-day the deadly, state-owned cannon would 
sweep through the wide, straight, unobstructed avenues 
as the old cannon could not through the narrow, crooked' 
barricaded lanes of the olden city. The organized powers 
m the community hold the railroad, telegraph, and tele¬ 
phone. The state fights on inside lines. It can concen¬ 
trate all loyal forces against a disaffected minority. It 
can mobilize millions in the briefest time. 

It is becoming recognized, also, that violence is a clumsy 
two-edged sword, which ultimately destroys him who wield’; 
it. A social group, compelled to use force against other 
sections of the community, finds itself a prey to the most vio- 
en o its own members. Violence is not constructive. It 

for U ?L 1 u ali . en ® tes . su PPorters and unites opponents, 
or, after all, civilization, with all its residual brutality 

is squeamish about the sight of blood. Finally, we are 

coming into an intellectual, statistical age, where men know 
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beforehand when they are beaten potential force, 

or th c show of fore, the uUi- 

cal force lemains _ J w n which mus t be used 

mate deternunan . • P people without rights are 

.-hen votes and ideas fad, wa- P # without visio n, 

opposed, as in In c [ v ili z ed communities, how- 

“"'"“d'especially in'communities already advancing in 
? er ' “* force becomes of less immediate moment. 

chief guarantee that the. ^ richer the commu- 

ni V the greater is the cost of internal stnfe, and the more 

futile any policy win " , our revolutionaries 

Of the wealth ,0 - conserved -kes ^ ^ in lay . 

somewhat oo'®^ ^ the victors must forevermore 

mg waste a ^ socia u s ts of Milwaukee, but recently 
dwell. The victor ou tQ be constructive, con- 

dreaded as iconoclas pnormously effective. Our 

ciliatory, Chesterfieldian, an a f ra ia of violence, not 

most possessing classes are but because of the 

because it is likely , before the bull could be 

driven from the top- J-y utter mckless- 

(as they are also ab■ e)n ^ ^ of poverty . just 

ness of misery by allay g ( d ble ) t ,o refrain 

as the democratic masses « which 

from recklessness because o ultimate 

it would provoke, and because of the injury 

possessions which it wou ■ m ic^ specter of 

In America we ^ certain nation-debas- 
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the day it is easier to vote and easier to get your vote counted 
than it is to fight ? and curative forces are leading away from 
the sharp antagonism which would involve an appeal to 
naked force. To-day, tv hen our soldiers under arms repre¬ 
sent less than one per thousand of the population, when 
our militia are loosely and not undemoeratically organized, 
our broader democratic movements will in all probability 
neither rely upon force nor be resisted by force. 1 

Not only is it probable (though not certain) that our 
democratic progress will be unaccompanied by a clash of 
armed men but the process is also more likely, because of 
our accumulated wealth, to be a social upbuilding from 
within rather than a demolition with a subsequent recon¬ 
struction. It is common to-day to see a vast railway sta¬ 
tion completely rebuilt, while, simultaneously, the traffic 
is earned on. So necessary is continuity when enormous 
interests are involved, that change, destruction, rebuild¬ 
ing do not interfere with the ordinary conduct of the busi¬ 
ness. Our social revolution must be consummated with 
a minimum of shock to our delicate industrial, political, 
and social machinery. Moreover, all progress must be 
built upon the foundations of our stored wealth. Just 
as the Christian churches were fashioned of the mar¬ 
ble of pagan temples, so our new world must be built upon 
the accumulations of the past. Our social reconstruction 
must be effected during business hours. It must be ac- 


a :, w !A° Ve ! tatement Is > of course, only general, and is perfectly con- 

stnker, K 1 , anCeS m th6 Past aDd the future - of the of force by 

Plovers ’ t/p ^ 0y !f S ’ f" 1 by the State or natioD in the interest of era- 

resulted in hHbi° rad0 + - fch Y 0nfllCt between miae 0WTiers and mine laborers 
mifdv hfi ia b JV mt ™ ldatlon > assassination, and a state of affairs which 

Se use of t0 a fT War - There have been instances of 

the federal detectlves > P nvate constabulary, the militia, and 
ber of men fiu’ agai . nst stnk er3. It is probable, however, that the nura- 
War is v tr k Ued and 1 ° jured duri ng all the labor conflicts since the Civil 

“l 16,1Um,><,r kilUd OT - moato 

e ordinary legally murderous course of industry. 
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• i U v nreliminarv plans, specifications, and esti- 
compamed by preUmi JP ^ quiet> though rapld . 

JTl wholesale con— of the 

r y leTefwitLTbreling into the rich man’s granary 1 
the lowly may be exalted without a pecumary abasement 

° f InTetariy dayfoTpoverty all conflicts meant the taking 
oftm men’s property by others. War was a bustness 
T .rafif were slave-raiding and piracy. The army 

td P on the spoils of the enemy or the lands of the peopfe 
, . , ripfprided A palace revolution, an attamde 

Reason even a national struggle for religious supremacy, 

were influence ■ y tion faced the necessity of 

viduals or classes. of the defeated. 

;H Sr aris £ 

dollar for dollar foi the aa e., 0 

have easily extinguished the re-lting debt. H 

New York City had bought a few^hundred squa ^ 

of territory in her “ d bed ; the opera tion 

her coal mines, or Minnesota hei benefit 

would have redounded 80 ! confiscation unthink- 

as to have rendered the alternatne o raUroads and 

run them efficiently, the mere accretion m vatae^du ^ 
the next generation or two won < ni.i e aftord to 

oav a fair price. So, generally, the stupendous prese 
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values of monoplies, which the nation may in the near 
future be compelled to take over, will seem ridiculously 
small fifty or a hundred years hence. What Belgium, 
Portugal, Italy, or Hungary, -nations with a lesser and a 
less sure future, cannot afford to do, America is abun¬ 
dantly able to accomplish. The growing wealth of America 
is sufficient to permit our social transformations being car¬ 
ried through with a minimum of disappointment to the more 
moderate anticipations even of monopolists. 

Social appropriation without confiscation, however, in¬ 
volves a transformation much less likely to be violently 
resisted and much more likely to be actively welcomed. 
The social surplus thus makes for social peace. In the 
last analysis, the wars of all the ages have been wars 
of poverty. The dream of peace between nations, and of 
peace within nations, did not flourish until society had the 
prospect of enough to go around. 

I® a certain extent is the evolution of democracy 
m America a social conflict. Partly this democracy will 
come automatically through growth and enlightenment ; 
partly it will be willingly conceded; partly it will be con¬ 
tested inch by inch. Where the road to democracy runs 
through the wide fields of social harmony — those fertile 
elds where practically all social groups may be educated 
to acknowledge identical interests — no fighting is necessary. 
Unly where the progress is one in which the gain of the 
emocracy is the loss of a privileged, powerful class must 
ere result a conflict, allayed by successive compromises, 
u ultimately fought out to a conclusion. 

These three elements of democratic progress, conflict, 
powth, and education are not always separate, even 
jn ought. Fighting may involve growth. On the other 
an , a relatively more rapid growth and a conse¬ 
quent physical crowding out of rivals is one form of con- 
ct between social groups, as between plants, animals. 
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. *• Tor»cin had to defeat Russia in order to grow 

and nations P £ ^ resist Russia . The United States, 

haTshe not bought Florida in 1819, would in the course 
“ century have so overgrown the sparse Spanish settle- 
ments as to'ha.ve made a continuance of Spanish donuna 1 

i “hat peninsula unthinkable. The overwhelming at to 

ii f motive forces is an instance of democratic prog 

r^s S tl?rough oonfl ct, as are also industrial concessions extorted 

tbrough -tn , ucated int0 democr acy through uncontested 

vtrtories through sheer technical progresses, unproved 

political and industrial educatoon, « ^ 

capacity for combed^ actrnty, ^ outlook, 

social consciousness through » *« movement in 

The mere expansion oi tne ira, 

-p i 1 rprnnnv and America; the growth o 
England, Oer c >, 1( i 0 f the coopera- 

sl>\° s &;!» 

1Ca , S u r toward the attainment of democracy, 
evils, are all *tep* ^■ movements in 

independently of the actual use oi 

eventual social conflicts themselves constitute 

In a certain sense, these conflicts themseues 

i , o elnss struckle than a national adjustment. 

adjustment the mutual attractions i 1 Dotent ial over¬ 
groups play their part but so great is ^ ^ P soUdar ity 
weight of the democratic mass once ^ ^ ^ 

is achieved — that, victory dcpeiu s ■ What 

ability to fight, but on their capacity to t ^ of 

an intrenched plutocracy, but the \m , em0 - 

perception U> unite divergent, eh, ^ ^ , he 

majority itself. The democraey is halted by its 
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it cannot run its own business; by its very own conserva¬ 
tism. It is this inherent, though curable, timorousness, this 
social paralysis, as well as a tendency to split up into its 
constituent groups, rather than any outside constraining 
force, which in the past has delayed our democratic progress 

and has confined us to the ruts of a traditional thinking and 
voting* 

The internal adjustment of the democracy is a process 
of uniting groups, by no means agreed in the details of 
what ^constitutes progress. We have “semidemocrats,” 
with “leanings” or tendencies toward certain democratic 
reforms, but opposed to others. For this reason (and it is 
an outstanding reason) we are forced to content ourselves 
with half-reforms, especially when the half-successes are the 
earnest of further successes. Men opposed to the regula¬ 
tion of corporations will support ballot reform and direct 
primaries, and men who would bitterly fight a progressive 
income tax will support a corporation law. All these 
semidemocrats” are utilized by the advancing demo¬ 
cratic movement. Democracy hitches on behind even when 
tne wagon does not go the whole way. 

,, Tl ' e d «m<yacy proceeds along a middle path, which is 
the line of least resistance. It uses broad phrases, vague 

enough to attract by different hopes men who are dis- 
satefied with only the details of our national economy, as 

1“ th “ Se " h0 msh a basic change in business and 
politics The democracy, seeking ever to appeal to a 

majority, recasts its doctrines to attain that majority It 

tperty/TutTd Cati H' ™ Cecily 

belong to the minority), as it attacks the monopoly which 

1 There is, of course, no clear boundarv Hna f n 
matter of decree and u naary lme to confiscation, and it is a 

fair payment end and eonfis«ttonTeJi“ a “o„Tu 0 «s b h e T''“‘T " 

ftaeation. 0 ^ - —y 
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i to them the “special privilege which increases them, 

and the business secrecy J perm it the 

them P e [P c ‘ ^ ' between the propertied and the un- 
1S? Hed^distinguishes between property and privilege, 

Xen ^ d. and g unearned increment; between legiti- 

mate investment and l 3r ' ,ln, ’* e ^ resistance, the democracy 
. a Ji 1 where a more uncompromising group would find 

enemies Men. who p n0< necess arily desire an 

men and stockholder, a • poficyholders of 

the great insurance e°mP“ s h governmental con- 
benefited, not injured, • 7 ™ “ stops short, at 

, r „l. in the more “ban the immediately 

least t<? ™ r °The 5 government regulates interstate railroad 
neoessan. 1 lie p . , ofiVptod with a public interest, 

traffic and other businesses' c control by the nation 

aud, a. , to But the democracy is not. -o 

becomes more comply• e )he talag0 0 f the inde- 

impracticable as t< - (\ of t he doctor or lawyer, 

pendent farmer, tie vours c ‘ corner grocery store, 

the capitalization and prM. « ^ utro i with a 

'lffie goal of the democracy is a maximu 

minimum of regulation. i-. r cpwishly bound 

t |U r words the democracy, not being sLivis iu> 

, •. wn n\i\ rather be successful than thoiougu. 

t° *°R U ’ . i n r . uu .b but. merely weeds out 

,„,os not tear up n,ot imd ia. ^ the sur- 

roughly, for social, like n.ltm. . o{ 

viva, of harmless J £ ^ m we have, and 

human tail survives m « ' ‘ ^ %WlWTO appen- 

always will have, a sot u tt . * ^ America will 

dix, ami other renamiefs o a > o( '',. YiinUoo notions" 

always be a jumble of old and 
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in government and business and the political junk of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. We need not im¬ 
mediately slough off social beliefs and institutions when they 
cease to be visibly useful, just as we may still speak of 
Thursday after ceasing to believe in the great god Thor. 1 

In its gradual and progressive adjustment, the com¬ 
promising and conciliatory democracy enjoys the advantage 
of being opposed by a cautious plutocracy. Just as the 
most dangerous fencer is the novice whose feints and sallies 
are unpredictable, so the most dangerous social opponent is 

the class driven by ignorance and cowardice into the most 
desperate ventures. 

Though the plutocracy is cautious and comfortable, it 
often acts the role of a hard-driven, desperate antagonist. 
The road to democracy is scarred with “last ditches.” As 
the people advance, the receding plutocracy cries fran¬ 
tically, “Thus far shalt thou go and no farther,” and occa¬ 
sionally when a particularly inexcusable attempt is made 
to subordinate the national business to the nation, the 
plutocracy, in the outraged dignity of a tragedy queen, 
cries out aloud, “Another step forward, and I die.” In 
reality, the plutocracy never dies. The railroads do not 
cease running; the refineries do not cease refining; the 
public service corporation, “swearing she will ne’er con¬ 
sent, ’ consents. If the railroads were to close up shop, 
they would take the bread and butter from the mouths of 

naillions of American citizens. It would be a terrible 
example. But to whom ? 

The democracy in the course of its instructive victories 
and its equally instructive defeats learns that the surest 

1 The metempsychosis of kings from arrogant tyrants to domesticated 
a lonal pets and, incidentally, democratic advisers, illustrates how skill- 
niuy a democracy can adapt an old form to a new end. A Henry the 
eyenth, a James the Second, even a George the Third, would be an un¬ 
thinkable anachronism in the England of to-day, but a George the Fifth is 
a national asset, as the Lord Mayor or the Tower of London is an asset 
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• i inb-p nnp step after another. The 

fil'“ten Oftefunconttfd (to it is only one step), 
fends 1 inevitably to others. Democratic progress .s succes- 

*'xhrLtro” n are 

ample, the “ ^Cka wfuld disappoint only a 

eminent of the re.ou • w hile it would not 

small number of"® n imme nsel’y increased wealth, 

only give the go\ern , r r 0 ther wide-branch- 

but might serve as an opening g potential wealth 

ing programs of reform. I the bid on ^ 

in Alaska were to be devoted nation thirty 

of our nations c ‘ ‘“V .. TOluntary " federal incorpora- 
years hence. ‘°'' J , efficient compulsory 

! ion ,aw lion^' hw which would Eventually insure a control 

oyer the -st recondite ^rairons of 

A . ““hibUion of insanely large accumulations. A 
merely nominal tax upon our coal reserves in™lvesjventu- 

aUy the end of the forestalling ^our na^u of 

There are mineial lan . ’ ‘ hence will be worth 

,d dollars If the nation could approach he 
off hose lands with the sword of a gentle tax m the 
° Wn h m nd thT live branch of a fair purchase pnee m 

the other, there would soon be no fear of a y 

our mineral resources. the tent of 

As; the government can unooiru. y i r(! 

can enter into control of the statc^ ^ amendaWe by 
when the Constitution \m however the 

the people. Until tlu. . Constitution is 

simplest way, whenever an alteratio , elect 

essential to progress, is to persuade the people, wl 
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the President and the Senators, who choose the Supreme 
Court judges, that the proposed change is in the public 
interest, and therefore is in harmony with the putative 
intent of the framers of the document. If in the full swing 
and current of a victorious democratic movement a ma¬ 
jority of judges, imbued with popular ideas, would interpret 
a single clause of the Constitution in a sense often con¬ 
tended for, but never as yet accepted by the courts, the 
door would be opened to a complete democratization of our 
whole political and economic system. 1 Political, like eco¬ 
nomic, reforms lead the way to others of the same kind. 
A voluntary and partial regulation of party primaries leads 
within a few years to a compulsory and state-wide direct 
primary. A restricted application of the principle of refer¬ 
endum and initiative leads to its universal and unrestricted 
adoption. Extra-legal arrangements, such as the direct 
election of United States Senators, completely alter our 
fundamental constitutional system, without touching the 
Constitution. It is progress step by step. It is progress 
y indirection. It is a successful flank movement, instead 
of a brave, but suicidal, frontal attack. 


. m T ^, 6 da ^® —s of the italicized words in the following sentence 
rom the eighth section of the first article. “Congress shall have power : 

vroviL T? m 6Ct taxes ’ 1duties - im Posts, and excises, to pay the debts and 

The ZZ b 6 C °T° n defenS€ and geneTal Wdfare of (he United S^tes.” 

Jut grant of^w^W mterpreted these final words < not as an independ- 

and frirpftrl" B ^ the C0UrtS have ’ before thlS ’ chan S ed their interpretations 
right to “1 W ^T an u gS UPOn ° ld WOrds - The ^ ant to Congress of the 
Stat t I ' f common defense ^d general welfare of the United 

SEATS’ .“■» >«.*»** *>»„ b . „,, ossary d 

ay practically all restrictions upon our federal legislative bodies It is 
taleprZS. d rr h ■ SUdi,!la ' be entirely dcsirablb 

effecHs' ° having a similar broadening 

‘ Z ; 6 ,f Tr '?!*,“ the »' same end by direct 

ments to the Constitution under our present system of amending. 
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■n-Viif’h after all, are the means 
By such indirect m «ans ^ revo i u tion may be 

naturally adopte ^ tiye ’ We ma y change the very 
“safe, sane, and cons and bus i n ess; we may jump 

bases of our governm - ’ and may circumvent the 

the hurdies of to ^ judicial decisionS) while 

walking along the pa ^ ' f ^ * iethods an d all violent 

T: t r.C " rtu. "wide as a church 
need not be so (leep ?pot will serve . So, if we 

door’ ; a pm . 1 ^ o{ industrial and political evils, we 

are to end a lon B ■ ^ ^ to attac k the majority. 

need not attack pro] ^ ^ whic h is a war of the weak 

We need not ex oke ‘ ^ not take aU the unearned in- 
crement, which we may tad m o ^ everything 

^ste^hy step, as the chance pre- 

t - **,j ssr^S 

" f ' V t U ' CO Vho llo of hV derroc racy. When electricity 
often work on the suu oi e i t i e s, aided by 

supplanted horses on the stiei ^• ■ reta king their 

tiro State,, had an oppor,umty caf pract c^ ^ ^ ^ 

oW tranchiscK >.v ^ ^ sam0 timf offering the 

" SC of the new tmo^ (iM . r nlsty raUs . So, to-day, 

Xn'the rights of way into the ^ 

oertain railroad, ™ y. State, or nation fo 


opportunity i, anoiu.o ^ ^ railr0 , uls run 

secure an umleigiouM • generation our inventors 

under the city ^Tc.t,. - ^ vw * resources, 

aheover a vug,,, conttu.« . ^ ^ ta(# Nw Vert. ,K. 

, WvStlo'XSpt^-' to ltto* t'oatrafo iato Ch,«o. 
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thus thrown into the public’s lap, may be utilized, wasted, 

or monopolized. Usually they are wasted or given to 

favorites. The occasional sparks of social prevision shine 

out in a black infinity of utter governmental thriftlessness 

like a good deed in a naughty world. ’ But we are slowly 

learning. In the future w’e shall better know how to lay 

our corporate hands upon the things which science and 
invention throw our w r av. 


Our progress, though gradual, must be rapid. We dare 
not make a virtue of slowness, nor exalt the snail as the 
only true reformer. Just as they who surrender themselves 
to celestial Utopias cease to care for progress upon a too, 
too solid earth, so they who content themselves with 
walking, when they might run or fly, see the long years 
pass without worthy progress. In our political and indus¬ 
trial world, as in Looking Glass Land, you must run very 
&st indeed merely to remain where you are. 

Democratic progress, moreover, must be coordinated, pre¬ 
pared, tested. It must consist of necessary links in aD 
increasingly visible chain. The advantage of gradual reform 
is that it permits a sort of psychological acclimatization on 
the part of the reformed. But for a policy to be truly 
graduated, it must possess an inherent unity. It must not 
a choppy,, disjointed^ and spasmodic succession of un- 
correlated social efforts. It does not hurt a dog less to cut 

_ + by \ nches > nor a cor P ora tion less to subject it 

g adually to a dozen successive criminal prosecutions. No 

merely sporadic action, whether it be an “exposure,” a 
ade, a punitive fine, or an exemplary jail sentence, can 

does not Pe ™ a t nent g00d ' and a series of sporadic actions 
does not constitute a graduated reform. The democracy 

prdple CO ” g rfonoSr n ; T' ? Uncora P romisi ^ to 

JLTi VI 6 Zt ! d * ak , Thou « h * ^ -th the 
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IVW the democracy needs is a consistent and constructive 
X changed from time to time as new exigences or new 
in terpretations of social facts require but earned out un 

oter tpt not yet practicable, but at least dimly fore- 

Finallv the democracy, in its forward march, must keep 
a watchful^ eye to the rear It must 

cohesion within its ranks. It must abate internal str . 

It must gather an ever increasing number of recruits from 

the still unawakened but potentially democratic raasses m 
Whatever else its tactics be, the democratic movement 
must keep pace with the masses of its probable supporters, 
mar hing iust far enough ahead to be able to tad. To 
proceed at a much faster rate than the psychological devetop- 
ment of the mass is to court a swift and powerful reaetm . 
More than anything else the democratic moven^d m 
maintain harmony among its groups. Social cooperation, 

which is the goal of democracy, is also its weap . 

The goal o S f internal harmony is more easily recognised 

In ally than to defeat an enemy. The various subgroups 
of democrats - 

S employer, and » 

t sssr £ H 

social surplus, so taffly monopoted by ^ 

is a splendid prize in itself, and „ ^ giving their 

::“^ te democratic ^alliance, the workingmen, 

like other social groups, arc entitled to a qu> sub . 

Even more divisive than these divergent into . - 1 

groups are the varying philosophies and the oft 
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idiosyncrasies of rival democratic leaders. A witty abo¬ 
litionist once declared that to free the slaves, an all-wise 
Providence had chosen as His instruments people whom she 
would not touch with a ten-foot pole. Among democrats 
— as also among Methodists, single-taxers, stammerers 
and longshoremen - there are wise and foolish, temperate 
and fanatic.. There is the Quixotic genius, who eats up his 
energy in friction, and through very excess of zeal is thrown 
off tangentially into the frigid void of indifference. There 
are others of a more lethargic temperament, who live in a 
quiet connubial commerce with their ideals, neither demand¬ 
ing much nor failing often. There are people immersed in 
the pettiest of preoccupations, who nevertheless "catch” 
emocracy as they catch influenza, and who rise to the 
surface because of their low specific gravity. These con- 
situtionally hostile people, though hating the same thing 
o not always love each other, and many serious difficul¬ 
ties arise from temperamental misconceptions and from 
e lack of an emotional appeal or of an intellectual 

barriers P ° Werfu enough to overturn these psychological 

A still heavier burden upon the democratic movement is 
the residual inertness of the mass. In part this is a defect 

thev 1 Z, n “ ge iS d6sire> and men want when 
they see. Outside the groups of men who are always or 

MdrfrLrof 6 rPff ° f dem ° Cracy ’ however > there is that 
leisure I m ^ lfferent m en and women, who lack the 

, e education, or the social conscience to see public 
problems other than vaguely and intermittently, and who 
oppose a sluggish resistance to the realization even of their 
wn perceived advantages. The men who are harried bv 
the quest of bread and butter and automobiles; who are 

intellectually withered through brainless overwork; who are 

getting and T*™ ^ milIstones of a Perish money¬ 
getting and a feverish money-spending; the men who L 
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, . rnA ef transient and insignificant of events, 

tend to lose sight entirely of their share in larg p 

^In^his respect in its being compelled to carry the im- 
In this respect, m ® , • j:fr prpnce the wide 

pedimenla of a long umanua compar ed with the 

democratic movement of t0 ; da J y one o[ ;ts sympt oms. 

woman’s suftra f t “' 0 '“ 1 ™; itica i emancipation of women 

iitjc - “»• Tt.r.5 *s" 

ment, when succe. biu , u ppnnse the lines of 

tion of political ana Ue i sex lines, and men 

social cleavage from this extension 

wiU gain much more than they wi^ ^ anUsuf[ra?ists , far 

of the suffrage. . ^ 0U gh innocent, 

;;Sr. 

ft Q r .,11 like the suffrage movement, an unw 
1S ’ If .an ’ awakened social consciousness among women 

The antisuffragists - those 

those able defendm-s of women most chen^ ^ ^ pro _ 

are sprung, after all, ^ convince all that gome 

gressive sisters. • and „ iat some are politically 

women are poht.cal y M than the suffragists 

they will prove humanity are being 

and blinded and hobbled U mhal ^ ^ oppoMBto of 

one by one and foie lr energetic, thoughsomnam- 

wonian’s right to vote are not. our cneigc e pleasa „t, 

bulistic antis, t [ ie psychologically sub- 

politically unawakened women, t p j 

merged * f tilA field for propaganda than indiffer 

» Antagonism is often a more difte rent from the will to be 

6 Qce, for the will to combat is not always so 
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To unite those who are already acknowledged demo¬ 
crats, and to enlist those who do not yet know or care 
what they are, a long continued campaign of education is 
necessary. This education includes the learning of the 
schools and colleges and that also of the newspaper, maga¬ 
zine, book, play, sermon, factory, street, railroad, market, 
and city. It involves a breaking of the tablets of conserv¬ 
atism ; a freeing of the mind from political and economic 

fetish worship, and the cultivation of a popular receptivity 
for new ideas. 


Our old notions, not our corporeal enemies, enslave us. 
We must throw over the old cramping maxims of days of 
poverty. We must throw over our conceptions of cost 
and value (which measure wealth by effort) and must accept 
new ideas of utility (which measure wealth by pleasure and 
satisfaction). We must recognize that we have the social 
wealth to cure our social evils - and that until we hive 
turned that social wealth against poverty, crime, vice 
disease, incapacity, and ignorance, we have not begun to 

a am democracy. We must change our attitude towards 

towards business, 



towards reform, towards 
H^tmupy, towards all the facts immediately or remotely 
affecting our industrial and political life. Such an educa¬ 
tion of its own members, present and prospective, must be 
a necessary part of a democratic campaign. 

WeU *7 fOT a democratic organization which 
contained so many diverse and conflicting elements; which 

compnsed such irreconcilable personaUties; which depended 

to educat^T “ ° Ut !! de : “ d Which was forced 

t0 n 7 “ d revolutionary concepts so many 

undue sCcTsm ^ Withott 

, one might fear that a movement which 

“oly a! ° f radical Mion ,rom * reac¬ 

ts he 
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i thp resultant of constantly changing social 
gh" eventuate, or might succumb to «. 



stackS ', , i,:u n-oole are proclaiming that demo- 

Nevcrthcless while people P u5 . While 

oratie progress is linpossi ) , , people cannot 

we are being shown by «^J“ 0 J^ k P 0U t of our 
even tell what democracy is .. ' Babies 


even tell wnai Weving democracy, 

learn to eat before they know tfieum and men 

ES ^ rr Ltt ir allies, and to 

march stolidly without elearly^eingAem goa ^ 

To-day the demoeratiCh^^y, discipline , is 

bonds, and subjectc common but not clearly 

moving along three « dc ™a ^ the democratisation 

perceived goal. , oci li iza tion of industry, and the cmli- 

o f t ? 0 Ve T t e ,” citizen. These roads meet and cross and 
zation ot the ciu^i k ; 0 ; n an d separate, 

interwine, and the various con w ^ ile the time, the 

and again join and again i?e Pf' r ’, ce ’ a pp roac hes nearer 

army, stretching out far^nto th^dis^^^PP^tiy through 

to its goal. The men in _ imitation of the men 

an inertia of “T^eirt and again reenlist. They see 
ahead, occasionally desert ana k ^ which they are 

only vaguely the outlines f ^ their view becomes 

marching. But with eat marching and 

clearer and with each new ^ 

the instinct of fel o» s up d by ne w leaders, branch 

Occasionally great boehes, ^ and st raighter, and 

off into Side paths, which seen ne by 0 ccupy- 

some of these detachments are O t ^ ’ main army; 

~ s=i- « 




CHAPTER XVII 


the industrial program of the democracy 

mHE industrial goal of the democracy is the socializa- 
X tion of industry. It is the attainment by the people 
of the largest possible industrial control and of the largest 
possible industrial dividend. The democracy seeks to 
attain these ends through government ownership o ^indus¬ 
through a moralization and reorganization of business in the 

interest of the industrially weak. 

Everywhere we find evidences of industrial developments 

in the general direction of this goal. Government goes into 
business. The Post Office embarks upon the banking busi 
ness and threatens to engage in the express business. The 
Forestry Bureau raises and sells timber. T e ec ama 1 ^ 
Service goes into many separate businesses in connec 1 
with the building of dams and the selling of water. In the 
construction of the Panama Canal, the government builds 
roads and railroads and conducts dozens of separate enter¬ 
prises At the same time, the States and cities grea y 

extend the sphere of their direct participation m busmen 
and buv and manufacture and sell on an enlargn g 
" Government regulation grows simultaneously. 
over more industries, and over more operations of mdustnes 
Railroad regulation, both by the nation and by some t J 
States becomes wider. Railroad rates, services, account- 
tog come within the purview of State and national repila- 
tion. A corporation tax law marks the .beginning of a 
wider investigation of all corporation actions. A .Burea 
of Corporations and a Tariff Board demand explicit mfor- 
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mation concerning manufacturing and selling concerns. 
Factory and labor Jaws regulate the internal economy of 
businesses. Pure food laws, postal laws, corporation laws, 
etc., regulate business from the points of view of consumer 
and investor. A federal incorporation law is proposed with 
the idea of subjecting all corporations doing an interstate 
business to the control of the federal government. 

Still other developments reveal this democratic goal, 
ur public lands, mines, and water powers are reserved for 
the people instead of being indiscriminately given away 
as formerly. A strongly antagonistic attitude towards 
swollen fortunes” is revealed, and proposals are made to 
reduce these swellings by heavy taxes, and to use the powers 
o axation generally to lessen economic inequalities. Trade- 

S 1 ^ ° f thousands of members claim a partial 

rieht tn° T Ust 7\ and the S eneraI community asserts its 
right to participate m the settlement of industrial disputes 

A new insistence is laid upon the social interest in all manh 
festations of our industrial life. 

JL he ^7 d 0u f“ es “ f the' democracy’s industrial pro- 
SM to be » the promises and ^ 

or tCmTn^ P ° mi 7 Parfe ’ Th ^ Promts a^e 
which rives th 7 mCere - bu * is exact| y th * insincerity 

it sho7“ha* ?h ::vr dential vaiue - a 

that astute person belieiTtTatTe''people^ t Sh It W th at 
the * 

SC T, 

society than do the platform’s’ nf I t. 1 PPOS f ° rCeS in 
m which two warrinv da. mcely balanced sentences, 

nocuous meaninglessness. “ th to an m_ 

The superlative value of the platform as evidence is due 
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to the fact that it is always addressed to a potential TT 
lority All platforms (Republican, Democratc, ’ 

jom>. 1 (( ., nnsses to the many, to 

Prohibition) h 1909 tar iff’ ; s denounced by the 

pe a°tt State (1910) platforms because it oppresses 

“the many for the benefit oi the 1 ^ (Michigan); 

“ 14 pkm f t C1 imposes m “added burdens upon the toiling and 

consuming o J"^ecticut); because it has 

fortunes for ^ burdens of the consuming masses 

Tceorgirthus “involving remorseless 

(b v ’ rich the few” (Indiana), and so on through all 

r n s,ates For the protection of the many against the few, 
the trusts are assailed, t of the i nco me tax 

sources is approved an the a P Udtude {or “the 

amendment „ the favor ed few” often 

m any” >s “Pbcabte,,since who furnish the votes.' 

rule the party it is of the industrial pro- 

The most characteristic feat platforms and 

gram of the democracy, « reve ^ P weU as in actual 

legislation, is the emphasis which re^ d “ p aUonal , 

industry. industries. 

State, and local - are urgea demanding, is 

The dividend "t a 7»ttwual dividend. It is a 
more largely a join ' i . ... can obtain only 

dividend which the mdivrdual cititen can 

n^rties ” says th© Now York Stato 
1 “ Th « , tw f ° dom ;% n i t 0 P ?‘Itond to stand for all the people; the <so- 

called reform parties claim to spear.• ^ g^ ^ tho working people, 

frankly acknowledges that it is c ^ ^ ^ Stat .e are the chief concern 

Since, however, all tho worki g P who toil » against “ those who 

of the party, and since it a £ inst - those who rob,” it may also 

& tv be broad in its platform appoal. 
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through the intermediation of the State or nation ; in 

r 

other words, through an extension of State control over 
industry . 1 

What the democracy desires, however, is not government 
ownership for itself, but merely enough government owner¬ 
ship, regulation, or control as may be necessary to a true 
socialization of industry. The democracy’s goal—-the so¬ 
cialization of industry — is a viewing of our manifold busi¬ 
ness life from the standpoint of society and not solely from 
that of the present beneficiaries or directors of industry. It 
is such a coordination of business as will permanently give the 
greatest happiness and the highest development to the larg¬ 
est number of individuals, and to society as a whole. 

Socialization is thus a point of view. It is less a definite 
industrial program than the animating ideal of a whole 
industrial policy. It is a standard by which industrial 
conditions and industrial developments must be adjudged. 

In certain industries socialization may involve a govern¬ 
ment monopoly. In others, it may mean government opera¬ 
tion in competition with private businesses; or a govern¬ 
ment ownership with private management; or a division of 
the profits of private industries. Or it may involve a 
thoroughgoing regulation of an industry, prescribing rates, 
prices, services, wages, hours, labor conditions, dividends* 
and the internal economy in general. Or, socialization may 
mean a lesser regulation; or mere publicity; or encourage¬ 
ment; or subsidies; or legal recognition; or simply the 
prescribing of a minimum capital or of a preliminary train¬ 
ing. Again, socialization may mean a deflection of the 
stream of wealth which flows from an industry, a deflection 
accomplished by tax laws, or by laws altering the conditions 


point of view^Tt Vot ® y e | f a . farm > represented an individualists 

domain tW ' t , 6 maD S Share of a dlvisible and alienable public 
as a nnhC CK as wanted \ not his joint share in an indivisible thing, such 
P c library, a public park, improved educational facilities, etc. 
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of >H0W 
far the government shall 

years hence, requires * ‘« coat while you wait, 
of the corner tailor w P socialization may 

effect itself without a "“'d against thousands 

our ninety-two million ci , • nst thousands of pos- 

of crimes and “^“““"r^rights of each of his ninety- 

two million neighbors. A > fit scek i ng (with 

without thinking. In many ‘ wiU resu lt 

certain broad restrictions. and encmmag ) 

in a substantial socialization. A lew 

a year intelligently ^‘"^[^^etc., would 

socialization of agriculture than 
a fifty-volume code of agricultural law. f pro fits. 

Nor does socialization mvob'e ^neg^P ^ 

The love of B™ is ^ 8 industry. Socialization 

ST S n jtber - —’ 

«***% ST ££ t "contributions to a 

iarger end. to be "d^ ^ ^ ^ whole 

ovc‘r id.bt.cs, or if it affords . — 

of utilities than would * h « s! ‘nie amm t ' ^ Q , ^iety 
invested otherwise, then it is mt P 

to reform, or even to abolish the industry. 

• TM-nliilfits actions and business methods 
1 If society, without ^i^’uderatwl. there may be a fair question as 
■which it formerly oneourafioi t ^ 1 u(f • i OSS os from such unantiei- 

to whether employers and workmen, curing 
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Socialization considers industry as a whole. The national 
business is ‘‘one and indivisible”; an indissoluble union of 
autonomous, but linked, industries . 1 

In emphasizing this oneness of business, socialization's 
doing on a large scale and from the point of view of society 
what the trust did on a smaller scale from the point of view 
of the profit-taker. Like the trust, socialization subjects 
rival or dissimilar businesses to the sway of a single aim. 
Like the trust, socialization attains unity without sacrificing 
variety. The trust does not always end the separate ex¬ 
istence of constituent companies. So, under a complete 
socialization of our national industry, we would have thou¬ 
sands of separate kinds of business under different forms of 
ownership, management, and control, but each continuing its 
existence and mode of life because adapted, in the opinion 

of society, to contribute its share to the best progress of 
industry as a whole. 


Like the trust, also, socialization does not end competition. 
The trust encourages internal competition. The right hand 
is stimulated to do better than the left, and the left to excel 
the right. The factory manager who attains a greater output 
or a less cost per unit of product than rival managers is 
appropriately recompensed. It is a “personally conducted” 
competition, which differs from the competition outside the 
trust (the industrial helium omnium contra omnes ) as the 
Prince Charles spaniel differs from his savage cousin, the 
gray wolf. Similarly, socialization relies upon competition, 

pated prohibition, may not justly claim compensation. The essential point 

rescrvfis' 2 ^!) 011 ’ °'T ev , er ’ 1S not . tbis eventual compensation, but the right, 

things msv h e ' XG T Sed , by s ° eiet y> of determining, in last resort, what 
Bgs may bo produced and bow. 

trill b “/ mes ’ w K° h “ diametrically opposed to ipdus- 

considers the nationaTtoMmToslt'rtnn ” f" fadustrial j»t°nomy, 

fndus’triS Jif PrOVmCe ° f th6 people actuaIIy en ^ ed in it. It regards 

ereim W mternational law regards the nations, — as sov- 

gn bodies, with the internal affairs of which no one may meddle. 
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which educates and steels competitors, though it opposes 
competition which injures the contestants or others' 

In actual fact socialization, m so far as it involves the 
actual intervention of the state, is used largely to supple¬ 
ment or correct competition. It is where competition is 
atrophied, as in the case of monopolies, or where it appears 
in a pathological form, as in child labor, industrial parasitism, 
etc. that the intervention of the state is most neede . 

Especially is this true of monopolies. “Where monopo y 
is inevitable,” says the Wisconsin Republican Platforna of 
1910, “we favor complete government regulation. lne 
Illinois Democrats are in favor of an extension of the govern¬ 
mental policy of conservation, because they “are opposed to 
the gobbling up of the mines, the forests, the oil fields, an 
the water-power sites of the country by the greedy repre¬ 
sentatives of Big Business.” All through our political 
literature runs the attack upon “monopolies, the trusts 
and monopolies,” “the corporate trusts,” “certain corpora¬ 
tions and combinations of capital.” 2 

One reason for the government ownership or regulation 

i This distinction between social and antisocial competition is empba^ 
sized bv trade-union leaders in their defense of minimum conditions. 1 ey 
argue that the competitive battle should be fought out along t e socia J 
advantageous lines of directive genius, improved factory organization, 
installation of better machinery, and not- along the socially disadvantages 
linos of a lowering of wages, a lengthening of hours, a worsening 0 c0 * 
tions or an exploitation of the labor of little children. The end of the lowe 
competition is the sweatshop; that of the higher is that wonderful seres 
of inventions which cannot bo utilized except when labor is suth 3 

intelligent and sufficiently rewarded. 

2 While it is impossible to draw an absolute distinction between eo , 

petitive industries and monopolies (since there is an appreciable monopo > 
element in businesses usually called competitive, and an apprecia i e to 
petitive element in most of our so-called monopolies), still, in the niajori 
of cases, wo can toll roughly whether the industry is propondoratinglv eoi - 
petitive or monopolistic. On the whole, a competitive industry is one 
which any person or corporation possessing a moderate capita is a' *_ 
produce the product, at approximately equal advantage with the majo 
of the persons already ongagod in the industry. 
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of monopolies is that, unregulated, they lead to an absorption 
by small groups of too large a share of the social surplus. 
Under the old theory of competition, such a business hyper¬ 
trophy was impossible, because high profits would attract 
new competitors and profits would fall. But to-day com¬ 
petition is aborted, and shares more modestly with monopoly 
the rule of the industrial world. We cannot trust to com¬ 
petition to reduce the monopoly profits of the anthracite 
carrying railroads, just as we cannot afford to throw our¬ 
selves upon the “enlightened selfishness” of these corpora¬ 
tions. 

Hitherto our federal government has lagged far behind 
the governments of western Europe in the matter of direct 
ownership and management of businesses. Such progress 
“ has been made along these lines has taken the form 
o a gradual growth of functions already exercised. The 
government has enormously expanded a number of non- 

gagfd earmnS busmesses ’ in which lt has long since en- 


1 f *!i Pr< ! bab 6 ’ however ' that a considerable extension of 
e federal government’s ownership and direction of busi- 

P “VT the fUtUre ’ Three faetors are leading 

cL«c, reC t °r e iS the increasin « | y evident monopoly 
character 0 many large businesses; a second is the im 

provement in our civil servirp • « 

democratization of the government aJ ° I J ro ? ress '‘ ve 
business, the choice lies between government and private 
nopo y, instead of between government monopoly and 

a ? 6 r n T ly e,ement in the business ^ 

• y against a few insiders. As the civil service 

busTn°e Ve K Tr Ver ’ the e overnm c»t k enabled to conduct 
ineZ b , 0tha "d efficiently. As the state beTome 
rr ng ' y dcmocratized . ‘he people accept it as their 

tril^H rep J esentative ’ “ opposed to an entrenched ind u ^ 
tnal oligarchy m a monopolized business 



^ rpj_jg new democracy 

The lode of the situation seems to demand that where 
The logic private industry from 

there are no a those advanta ges do not 

individual mitia ctite could secure 

r W t eon^tTr i ndustry, the business should 
betaken over b y the state — 

“h h h ™arantee°reasonable permanence, stability and 
Teeurity to all engaged, while preserving a regulated com¬ 
petition within ‘he intlustry ^ P— " 

'»» “ -IXiS .“Sr’.rrX 

tal ;° 0 ' t e be P answered. It seems by no means improbable 
that^the government will shortly take over 

ness by entb-king^por, he b usi- 

Pa T It P °mav noT improbably take over the telegraph 
ness, it ^ i • i UosTTp rlpveloDed slowly be - 

S”Si a » 

j* „ T+ TYinv ensase more and m & 

ting paper, it may en fe a S wa ter to 

construction of irrigation d«n. an to , preSminen t 

a larger number of farmers. y t Beyond 

position in the lumb« othCT^lueh may or may not come 

these proximate field- nt may (and if regulation 

fails, it will) buy, own, and operate tter ^ ^ 

country; it may own and °P era e ownership of those 

in time take step after s . te P, toW ^ d v S ^n O p 0 Ustic businesses 

where centralization and subordination rule, 
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th6 choice lies between o, government monopoly nnd sl private 
monopoly. 1 

It is partly the fear of such a possible extension of govern¬ 
ment ownership and operation that is at the base of much 
of the opposition to the policy of conserving our natural 
resources. This policy, one of the most elementary forms 
of business socialization, w r as dictated by pressing need. Our 
supposedly unlimited supplies of timber were proved to be 
nearing exhaustion." Our coal supplies are so far from 
being inexhaustible that if the increasing rate of consumption 
shown by the figures of the last seventy-five years continues 
to prevail, our supplies of anthracite coal will last but fifty 
years and of bituminous coal less than two hundred years.” 3 
Yet despite this threatening dearth, public foresight is so 
utterly at variance with our former free-handed American 
practice that thousands of our conservatives were found to 
be bitterly antagonistic to conservation. 

Intrinsically conservation is nothing but saving; it is 
the common lot against the looters. Though its opponents 


^ ^ 1*1 * | circumstances and 

r like reasons is already taking place in our States and especially in our 

cities. Municipal ownership and operation of public services — the fur¬ 
nishing to the citizens of water, gas, electricity, traction services, etc - 
seem inevitable as we progress towards a purification and democratization 
of municipal government. In 1908 American cities (each with a popu- 

rndThe Citvot N V T 1 , * 275 - 000 ’ 000 of new properties, 

of n w- C ty - f N Y ° rk a ° ne rece,ved over 818,000,000 from revenues 

o EnekL'ITf American cities are behind the cities 
naW of ° f he Contment of Eur °P e in everything partaking of the 
X to an? C t PreV1S10 °’ and <f”*ially in the foresighted boldness which 

direction functions ‘ The tre nd, however, is in that 


now standing ^ n f 7 the Forest Service of the timber 

the the Umted States is 1400 billion feet, board measure; 

matelv^mvm? 0 p Uh ° n * - The P resent an nual consumption is approxi- 

1 lon feet > w bile the annual growth is but a third of our con 
sumption, or from 30 to 40 billion feet.” Pinchot Gifford “The Fivbi 
for Conservation.” New York (1910), p. 14. ’ Th ° Flght 

a Pinehot, G., op, cit p, 6. 
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+ it *is a dog-in-the-manger policy, as a plan to put 

servation is opposed - ^ appropria . 

P 0 "' °cl Nation"X a policy of protecting the 

public interest in our national forests, lands, mines, and water 

7 „<• their innocently eloquent coadjutors. In Alaska 

ma ny of their mnoce J billions of dollars of na- 

and elsewhere there a e a ^ in the U ght of 

tional property, and it ^^tthat the 

our recently derelop for a valuab l e consideration 

nation may ^ ‘ P p ple w ffl share in the profits of 

Vi V: ti Z I tbId e r u gh in the eyes of many honest 
itTZ the state have ^ral po = at all, 
that it should actually make profits (thus lower g 

the level of anfasue even more 

congruous and ®' m0 ® . d _ If the state presumes to 

withhold national resources from P"™ te p j ’ may not 

fn+nrp time it may actually go tartner. ^ J 

S T , e„ but dev OP its mines, forests, and water powers. 
°lfmay go 1 the mining, lumbering, and electrical busi¬ 
nesses. It may compete with private busines5 es 

The tendency of the government to go into sue ^ ^ 

is reenforced whenever mgjila * m flouted and 

are times when men fe that ^ ^ holly 

mocked by the trust,, J national gov- 

blamed. Occasionally we tire of havmg 

pvnmont act as chaperon to the trust. 

emmeilL acu ^ un„;f pvnosed to censorious 

-l^oS, atJ^ouat of public ebaperouage 
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Where, however, regulation succeeds, where ends similar 
to those secured by government ownership may be obtained 
through the enforcement of uniform laws, it is often pref¬ 
erable to leave the business in private hands subject to 
public control. Whether a particular business, affected 
with a public interest, is better adapted to government opera¬ 
tion or to private operation with government regulation de¬ 
pends upon a number of conditions and is a question which 
the advocates of industrial socialization need not decide in 
advance. They may proceed as does the court, which 

indulges in wide-ranging obiter dicta, but cautiously decides 
each case upon its merits. 


What will ultimately decide in each case the question be¬ 
tween government operation and government regulation 
(when one of the two is desirable) will be the relative effi¬ 
ciency of the two methods. There are certain definite limits 
set to an extension of government ownership by the neces¬ 
sity of preserving the highest possible industrial efficiency. 1 
While the federal government is becoming yearly more 
efficient, and while the vast private monopolies often show 
e same industrial weaknesses as government does, neverthe¬ 
less there remains a certain advantage with the trust, owing 
o the greater play of the desire for profits, the greater 
elasticity of its arrangements, and the wider latitude given 
to its directors. Industrial autonomy, however clear its 
rawbacks, does at least produce a hard, alert, wide-awake 
industrial agent. The disadvantage of the trust is that it is 

is adv^t^eous since the presence of a duenna, however dull and deaf 
«• regulated 1 ’’ l^ 6 ° f financ ' al ^discretions. From the point of view of the 

be enough reeuiation to - 

sociaHze^'dem^raify o^wMch^^lJa^arrw^lTh^^ 6 efflcienCy because the 

maintenance. It wfll be asocietv° De Wlth a high eost of 
without excessive toil of men and momen ^It wilTs^ 011 ] ^ ' ab ° r and 
on education. A high standard of living maintained hv^l en ° rm0US I sums 
means inevitably an enormous national expenditure 7 ^ populatlon 
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loo likely to sacrifice the public interest and even the interest 
°/YhoInvestors to a series of private interests, wh.ch are 
excessively stimulated. The disadvantage of public owner- 
shin on the other hand, is that it tends to develop too little 
thit sharp private interest which leads to unobserved extra 
exertions and to a keener and more intelhgent applica¬ 
nt compromise between this public interest and the private 
The object of government regulation is to combine the ad¬ 
theory ot u wbo , the we ifare of society will 

b “ubseried by the largest practicable autonomy of 

business It presupposes the least possible krmtatio 

S nerfect freedom of contract ; of the right of a man to work 
a perfect ireeuu f the man- 

when and where and how he will, ot the rig 

nfacturer to run his business in his own way. In its crass . 

form the theory expresses itself in the se 

must be independent of politics. • t 

What this engaging phrase really means is tat socleJ, 

the whole of Society is 

lives. Industrial autonomy contemplates a state, w 

a state- an industrial power dividing actual sovereig y 
with a political power. Industrial autonomy wou su 

society to business. 1 

i There is a 100 ‘^e^msterhip 0 of ^e^lth ’ ’ and assuming 
expressed in sue P r ^ ses lding an d directing the wealth of the com- 

munity in the community's ultimate m ere ^ adherents> ther e 

ever, and .the ordinary economic and g .. trustees ” seem unwilling 

are many uncomfortablecontradict.ons^ Th ^ rar6 qualities 

t,o be held to an accounting. They seem io oone 
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This theory, however, although once imposing, is now only 

a theory of shreds and patches. So many strands have been 

taken from the fabric that nothing but the most devoted 

blindness can discern the original pattern. We have ridden 

roughshod over the sacred privacy of business. We have 

drawn ledgers and daybooks and bank presidents into the 

profane daylight. We have compelled employers to put 

guards on machinery (even when no one but the factory 

inspector wanted them). We have forbidden landlords from 

letting their empty premises to men who clamored at the 

gates. We have declared that a railroad rate may not be 

charged (even though the passenger stands ready to pay it); 

that a service must be improved, even though the shipper 

demands no improvement. Surely, at first blush, it seems 

reasonable to allow a seller to sell cheap. Nevertheless a 

railroad corporation is forbidden to sell transportation be- 

ow the market rate; and a railroad president, who out of 

km<kess gives (not sells) a pass to a friendly legislator, may 
tor his complaisance go to jail. 1 

There was never a time when the government held entirely 
aloof from industry. Even in the palmiest days of Amer l 

industrial* (***• T’ always a certain expression of 

of n Z “ v‘!? tl0n ’ Slnce without some subordination 

tarSl^“™ t0 PUb 1 C Wdfare ’ business itself * 

impossible. Then, as now, the penal law took cognizance 
the . ru *ments of business socialization. There might be 

taf, *„“f , Unrestric ‘ ed °f poison, but the disadvan¬ 
any good arising from profits and wages that the busfuets 
was either regulated or forbidden. 

of trusteeship may be inherited and devised Tti<™ d . ^ 

“ *That‘ t6 r d may be e * pect8d 10 Mri ™ " ■>“ Z or <UscrSon° y 

ot going ^ *» *» SMI. which is the pleasantest way 

stealing was a bilnm^U^St^Sd ““ horse 
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Certain other industries in which there is supposed to be 
c c 1 f oenHint evil over good have also been legally 

T f ce ed For over half a century Maine has prohibited 

destroyed, tor o , of a i co holic beverages, 

the manufacture an P been swept by a prohibition 

and recently the cou y states has closed 

wave which in many towns — on the tiU 

saloons and has annrhrlated bu me g ha ve 

! * 7 the the tte tracks to! rooms, and tele- 
dmumshed the a hibiti „n of the sale of fire- 

graph systems w h ^ fewer fires, fewer 

crackers to our pat > principle is well estab- 

funerals, 1 shmmer^ profit businesses de . 

pS tt on the°demand for their product, but on the wdl 

’o«^r 

that the state shou 0 oroeressing in America. 

regulation of business rs s e rnmen t undertakes 

To an increasing eaten the le ilroad [^la¬ 
the control of corporat.ons^ Espemll^ ^ 

tion, great progress as ^ Gove rnment Commission the 
merce Law of LS8/ g ; i _ u on the reasonableness 

right, among other lights, discriminations by 

of rates, while forbidding reba The law of 1906 

railroads in lavor oi P yer of t he federal govern-, 

still further strong \ r Commission was given 

l\ • ht to fi\ reasonable rates upon application ot a . 1 

the right to fix re. . ot her words, was granted 

per of an interested loca y . 0 f a ll services 

business of two and 

rtS? baiions of dollars: By a series of laws between 



, loin the power of the Interstate Commerce 
' 8S7 - ,ln , Ln eZded to all common carriers engaged 
mission ns - . telegraph, telephone 

in the carnage of oil fpipi mw*/» 
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and cable companies; while the jurisdiction of the Com¬ 
mission has been extended as to through rates and joint 
rates, freight classification, switch connections, etc. The 
Commission has also been granted the right to make in- 

■. .. . ^ ^ tut awaiting the ini- 

tiative of an injured shipper. By the Art of March •> 1S<>3 

railroads were obliged to equip their ears with automatic 

a , ri<l ° ther Safety devices ’ anli by the law of April 
14,1910, this act was supplemented by requiring railroads to 

equip their cars with sill steps, hand brakes, ladders, runnin- 
boards, and grab irons, and the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission was empowered to designate the number, dimensions 
location and manner of application of these appliances. The 
Arbitration Act of 1898 provided for government mediation 
between interstate railroads and their employees. The Inter- 

ilftfTT ’T PreSCribe a uniform system °f account- 

and an inspection by the Commission of all accounts, records 

“nroWdedT B J the ' aW ° f 19I °' a special commission 

bonds. Step by step the whole business of transportation 

ind rrrr • s more and more sub i ected in aints Pa it s 

in ^ puLL intir ‘° S SWCt g0VernmeDt regU ' at - 

regidation^^rt™ f enormous| y “crease the extent of 

o^efetv alf rai l m t ^ the Strong eoo “o“io impute 

Ot society as to make the product of industrv nnfnni . puikCh 
but more widely and more fairly distributed N t Y , arger ’ 
we conserve our natural, and reserve our naHn i * ° U y Can 
not only can we retain for the people the friTv reSources; 
and valuable privileges which they now f, 1 

Will eome to them in the future • h„fw 0 P whlch 

ness as to prevent nr ^ e can so re gulate busi- 

prevent or lessen waste, internal friction, inter- 
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, . thp excessive fluctuations of seasonal 

business friction, between good years and bad 

trades, the wide fluctuate b ^ the pro duction 

years, the duplication P use of ctioane ry and of 

of useless or del ^' lous xtort ; ons 0 f monopoly, the unfair, 

rtis=s»Sr! « ■=: 

satisfaction in their c °” s ^ pt ^' is not necessary or desirable 

In the regulation of indu y involved, whether 

to pass laws where the persona buyer, of director, 

of employer or employed, of be ble ^ acco mplishin g 

manager, promoter or '^0^^ ^ ^ dem0 make 

£ ^ Sing agencies for the attainment of its industrial 

program representative and powerful of such 

One of the mo f trade-union is not 

agencies is the labor 01 '® al ''“ rkmen united for the good 

an urbane body of tepW X general community. It 
of the employers or for that oi ne g Nor _ tor that 

is „ot without, fear^ who extor ted Magna Charta 

matter^ were the maned ba councibrs who secured 

from Kmg John , no tne purse-proud Commons 

who won a measure of political dc t rade .unionists 

class) by withholding thenr mm v- fact the trade- 

to-day withhold their hiboi. ^ thcir - oint interests 

union is a group of workmgn \ * ^ be supposed 

in much the same spin as. Rut because those in¬ 
to pursue ! n f n ^[ 0 in general they are the interests 

of people Who arc least .oprc.c to m md u ^ , 

unionists in what has boon called the u < 1 d ; on . 

arc promoting industrial democracy. Actual*, 
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ists are far better democrats than their immediate inter¬ 
ests necessitate, since their feeling of solidarity (except 

among a minority) stretches far beyond the boundaries of 
their trade. 1 

While, however, it is not necessary to secure for working¬ 
men what their trade unions have already secured for them, it 
is desirable, in the interests of fairer-minded employers them¬ 
selves, to make uniform the progress already attained, and to 
enormously extend the scope of factory and labor legislation, 
in order to lessen hours, improve sanitary conditions of 
factories, decrease the mortality and sickness in the trades, 
and generally to improve conditions which are as much a 

part of the workman’s real wage as are the dollars which he 
finds m his pay envelope. 2 


. 1 * n Amenea tbe great mass of farmers, small tradesmen, and profes- 
"n- fai1 t0 s y m P at, iize with the trade-union through lack of an 
erstanding of its fundamental aims and of the environment of the men 
who stand for those aims. The average outside individual objects to the 
trade-union, not because it insists on higher wages (which all are willing 
o concede provided some one else pays them) but because it demands 

eentrlluT 7 °J ^ Unioa ” Anally, however, in our more and more 
ann™ w mdus , try thlS demand for recognition is the nearest possible 
pproach to a real industrial democracy or even to a real.industrial liberty 

shon IT 7u ’ The kin . d,y and ° ften sym P athe tic opponents of the closed 
indivPl . he f eeogmtlon of the union appeal to the freedom of every 

Plove^ ° r n ° n ' Unkmist ' to make a fair contract with his em- 

2 I 8 P . 6rhapS a pleasanter ideal th an collective bargaining with 
idea ,whfff ^ a C ° mpuLsory membership in a union, but it is an 
.iJr, f ° r the present - is unattainable in many trades 

bv iZ heth r WG ShaU within the near future prescribe minimum wages 
dom win H haS ^ eCently beeQ done for several trades in the United King- 

means l> CPeild UP ° n Z hetheT ° r “ 0t We attain the desired results by other 

fact almn< 5 f- WaS ° DCe he d that lt Was econ °mically unthinkable — in 

oTWa. Z b r nd l thiS WaS true ' If you make ^gal wages so Sgh 

duction SeeaTe BuUhe 0 ^^7 ^ production ’ the * P™' 

the establish^!,; f B , Ut fi there ls . a Wlde margin of action between this and 

incur worst naid t°rL ni ° f W&geS conside mbly above those 

gjbie to remiiaf d 1 des ' Wlth m that margin it is economically as pos- 

e wages as to regulate hours or sanitary conditions. It is 
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In some industrial situations, regulation must be plenary, 
de ailed and all-comprehensive. In other situations it may 
be^ more Testricted. In still others, it may be hunted to 
a mere insistence upon publicity of operations^ 

i0 an ur •+ it ic q , splendid means of unchaimng 
public resentment'or of inciting public approval. Knowledge 

Lmers investors, voters, and the community m general are 
aided hi their action by the certainty which pubtoty bnngs^ 

regulation is necessary. Where the thoroughgoing regulation 
is in prospect, publicity is an excellent anteceden _ 

How much publicity is required depends upon the busme , 
upon the extent to which it is invested with a public interest, 

upon whether there already exists a beneficent regula l ^ n ^ 
competition upon the extent of the dangers which ma> flow 

from secrecy. Many men still clahir that their particular 

businesses cannot be run with publicity. This is jf 

It ^disadvantage in competition with a man who. busines 
secrets arc unknown. Publicity, doubtless, works often to 
the advantage of the large purse and the established S . 
since those who are already strong have a relati\e ady 

hand, secrecy and the power to exert undue influence w 

to the advantage of the unscrupulous t 

Complete industrial socialization does no ■ s _ 1- 
production and sale. It does not content itrfl 1*^^ 

or ^tlie prices at which they shall be sold. It requires a 

as easy to forbid the manufaeturers of 

a dofinod soldo of wngos as it, is to fori • ■ d is a changed 

coins or the distilling of unlaxod whisky. All that ts requirea 

noint of view in ourselves and our judges. 
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reasonable and just distribution of the product of industry, ,i 
fair adjustment as between wages, profits, interest, rent and 
the share of the state. It affects the redistribution of wi-altl, 
after the ordinary distribution has taken place. It affects 
past accumulations, and the returns upon past accumulations 
There are seyeral ways in which the continued growth of 
enormous fortunes may be hampered, if not prevented. The 
social wealth to be created may be deflected t<> the commu¬ 
nity by a governmental acquisition of natural monopolies. 
During the next one hundred years American railroads, 
Amencan mines. American forests, and American lands are 
hkely to increase stupendously in value. With any reason¬ 
ably large growth of population, these properties si,mild in¬ 
crease to an amount, which is entirely beyond anything in our 
experience, and is almost beyond our conception. By the 
gradual acquisition of such properties, or of strategic 
elements of such properties.' the community could divert 
to itself a large part of this probable new wealth, it could 
accomplish this purpose by taxation, by the direct and in- 

™2lZlr UOn ° f , th ? Unearno<1 Jm-rement. The state 
might make a periodical valuation of all property invested 

marked t C “ WC " “ of aI! to which in a 

rked degree a future unearned increment will adhere and 

stanX lntCrValS miKht tuke for 5tse,f a iwrt (and a’eon- 
_ y increasing part) of the unearned increment which had 

accrued since the valuation immediately preceding 1 

lm I he " ly thWe ^ "° ‘ imi,s *° 8tu,e ■“‘'on -long these 

unLvIt ri2T‘ K ?, S ' ate HaS “ 't'triasie, 

stance thf fa “ propcrt y* more valid in the linal in- 

nee than the property right vested in the legal owner. 

rates, it could .•asily^Urin?ne 8 what <,S T r '"i"* transportation 

should belong to it and what no ° ,*, lu va luo of mines nnd forests 

The anthracite railroads demL^ r ",“n ,bo ““ '» legal owners. 

fining the chmg^ ^h, tm„?„ f«»• b, 

• See the Pe!i- n transportation of anthracite coal 
the LDgli*h procedure undop f h« , m_„ . 
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property of Americanmines may escape 
The British owner of South American s country> but in 

British taxation by remwmg t effect the 

America the expatriation of the ow ^ ^ To ^ 

overwhelming extent'the wealth of the nation is irrevocably 
and forever situate in this c™” 1 ^ tot0 the han ds of indi- 

viduals it is not beyond the rem* ^ ^ (including 

sive taxes on P™P e . >'■ within a CCT t a in period prior 

taxation upon gifts in ■ towards preventing too 

to death), the state can do muchjowa 

insensate an accumulation b these lines. The 

rsr sr-“ 

■"*,— a *.- 1 - “ * 

The levying of a one hundred per cent mh^ ^ iiis . gnificant 

not meet with the approba moderate 

and ineffectual fraction o the . and eve n an 

tax would largely dry up the w s P ^ vi( , w a ver y 

entirely reasonable, am r °™‘ ‘. valed systematically and 

flagrantly. State income taxes a.e ot P ^ an 

in reducing inequalities ” state far more easily 

tha« he can soeure a new ^ " o( Ration, two 

In the socialization ol nuau first of these is 

inevitable * the national as distinct 

an mcieasing t I s j U ce the latter are not siilh 

from the State goveinm • _ private interests 

cicntlv formidable to cope with the ^i.ant f 
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to which they may be opposed. The second is a change in our 
conception of the fundamental purposes of taxation. 

The prevalent theory in America during the last century 
was that taxation was to be levied for the sole purpose of 
raising government revenues. It should therefore be as 
little as possible, and should be divided among the people 
according to their ability to pay. In other words, it should 
leave all citizens in the same relative position as it found them. 
We are now going over more completely to a conception of 
taxation as an instrument for the socialization of production 
and wealth; as a means of changing the currents and direc¬ 
tions of distribution. In other words, the social , as well as 
the merely fiscal, ends of taxation are held in view . 1 

With a government ownership of some industries, with a 
government regulation of others, with publicity for all (to 
the extent that publicity is socially desirable), with an en¬ 
larged power of the community in industry, and with an 
increased appropriation by the community of the increasing 
social surplus and of the growing unearned increment, the 
progressive socialization of industry will take place. To 
accomplish these ends the democracy will rely upon the trade- 
union, the association of consumers, and other industrial 
agencies. It will, above all, rely upon the state. 

1 The protective tariff (as opposed to the tariff for revenue only) 
an avowed social end. So also taxes on the liquor trade, eto. 
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THE POLITICAL PROGRAM OF THE DEMOCRACY 


T HE democracy seeks a complete control over govern¬ 
mental machinery and processes. It seeks to break 
the power of a politically entrenched plutocracy, to attain 
to a gove rnm ent, by the people for the people. 

Without such democratic control of government there 
can be no permanent democratic control of industry. For, 
in ultimate analysis, we own our house, inherit our farm, draw 
our profits, or obey the factory bell by grace (or command) of 
the political sovereign. Bequest, inheritance, private prop¬ 
erty, free contract, are subject to law. Law is legislative 
enactment, executive administration, judicial interpretation. 
The legislature, executive, courts, are, in democratic countries, 
immediately or finally, actually or potentially, the creatures 
of politics. They are the genii of the ballot box. 

In attempting to secure political control, the democracy 
proceeds along five paths. These paths are (1) the demo¬ 
cratic control of parties and of party nominations; (2) the 
democratic control of elections ; (3) the democratic control of 
representatives already elected j (4) direct legislation by the 
people ; (5) increased efficiency of the democratized govem- 

ment. 

Control of political parties is the very beginning of po¬ 
litical democracy. The people are no longer content to vote 
for one of two candidates, collusively nominated by the allied 
corruption of two parties, and foisted upon the public, as a 
gambler ‘ * forces ’ ’ a card upon a raw novice. In the interest 
of a popular election, a popular nomination is demanded. To 
choose between candidates, the people must choose the can¬ 
didates. 
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The legal regulation of parties, which has already pro¬ 
gressed far, has been made possible by one of those subtle 
changes in American political life, which, though they leave 
no mark upon constitutions, fundamentally alter the actual 
bases of government. The party, hitherto unrecognized by 
our constitutions and laws, was forbidden to place its nomi¬ 
nees upon the official ballot unless the party officers certi¬ 
fied such nominations to be genuine. “Parties of i certain 
size, which had been given a privileged position for their 
nominees upon the ballot were, in return for this privilege 
subjected to special restrictions. It was an easy step from 
permitting the two great parties to have their candidates 
placed upon the ballot (when certified by the party officials) 
to requiring that these nominations should have been made 
on y in accordance with such rules and regulations as might 
e eemed necessary—in short, to prescribing in detail regu¬ 
lations governing the entire procedure of party primaries. 

he party ceased to be a purely voluntary association, and 
became a recognized part of the nominating machinery ” * 

? 7“?* of part y and P rimar y. once initiated! was 
i y ex on e - It developed from a local or special regu- 

a ion, optional with the party, to one which was general 

S ?77 ” d "fopulsory. It led in a number of States to 
Mate-wide compulsory and universal direct primaries. 

marifti? the adoption in many of our States of direct pri- 

the uh,W P °c tiCal partisan cast his ballo ‘> not for 

the candidate and Th ate ’ bu * for ““ who chose men who chose 
UDon rm i db(: resu lt was often a complete travesty 

quired wh^t” "‘f®' Controllin « financial interests ac- 
candidate roTn a™ acknow lodged right to nominate 

the peonle if h I*" 604 Pri marie s. on the other hand, 

direct nominf 17 “ 6Ct thelr °"' n candidates. Where 
nommations are reenforced by laws against corrupt 

' ,primar y Elections.” Chicago (University of 
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<■ + Vio nviioritv over the making of 
practices, the power of the majority o 

nominations is regulation and of 

direct nonunatrons becom^ ^ ^ ^ efficacious. 

devised to render t _ „ t he 1910 State plat. 

■‘The Connecticut ' emocr ^’ f orm 0 f nominations in 

t0 ?' Trz mop e may P X7t.,eir own servants,” and 

Republicans, », the New 

Hampshire ® e P u s > natlion al conventions should be 

The choice of deleg ■ Fvervwhere there is a de- 

brought under its provision... improvement of 

mand for an extension, f‘ m P“ Cat “h Republicans (1910) 
the system of direct pnman .. * ^ general offi- 

clamor for a "direct ; P = J-^which^ ^ ^ 

be chosen by vote ‘ a lessening of the ex- 

and Minnesota Kepi . elections, while in other 

penses attendant P rl ^ publication of the expenses 

States the demand is ma ior to t b e primary, 

of all candidates for e no ^ same safeguards 

New York Kepuhlicans ^ “ shown to be 

S^S^ing and frauds at general elec- 

ti0 ThI chief object of direct primaries and oj other proposal 
for the democratization of the party Mee.p ^ 

ance between corrupt u ® lnes ® . men 0 [ we alth (because 
question is often raise as o " { Other reasons) 

of their greater liability ^ ^ ^ an 

should not be accorded g stated however, the 

equal number of penniless cit.cn, men of 

problem is academic, Democracy is faced with the 

wealth possess this advantage. Democracy is 
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problem, not of according wealth a certain extra influence 
over legislation, but of so limiting and moderating that influ¬ 
ence as to permit an even partial effectuation of the will of 
the majority. 

Much of this influence is ineradicable. Wealth gives 
leisure and intellectual opportunities. Money buys pub¬ 
licity , orators, advocates. There are always disinterested 
wealth worshipers, who find in the counsels of the mil¬ 
lionaire grace, logic, and the sweetest reasonableness. We 
cannot legislate against the glamour of possessions. 

But the influenceof wealth takes a more tangible form when, 
m the thick of electoral campaigns, our great corporations! 
not unsolicited, draw near to our party managers, and thrust 
into their expectant hands a modest contribution to the 
cause of justice and liberty. If we are not to be subdued 
by the plutocracy, we must beware these Greeks bearing 
gifts. We must control the party through its purse. 

Already great progress has been made. The reform of 

the federal Civil Service during the last thirty years has 

tended towards the moralization and the democratization of 

the party by reducing on this side the amount of blackmail 

which it is enabled to levy. Laws against the granting of 

free passes by railroads have put a stop to another form 

of party r corruption. Finally, the prohibition of campaign 

contributions by corporations and the compulsory publica- 

lon by the parties of the source of moneys received and of 

e destination of moneys expended limit the scope of an 
evil financial influence upon the party, 

5 e d . emOC f t L ization of the P art y and of the primary is 
chiefly desired because it leads to the democratization of 

baTt eTi T thG V ° ting b °° th is fou S ht the main 
battle between democracy and plutocracy. 

mair t e t^ m t era !- Zati °? ° f electi ? ns no ,on ger takes in the 
, direction of an extension of male suffrage For- 

unately the federal Constitution left to the several’ States 
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the right to determine the qualifications of votersd_«th the 
result that the religious and property tests of 

scending to * »J nce years after the adoption of the 

^=n ^ the Stat. of the^ ^ 

^ “ , *. t whifp suffrage, and that in tn6 

N ep,,es, was an ^uUm-l ' The voters , who in 190S were 
"""iVo Ho^ ote for Taft or Bryan, would for the most part 

r : ,c r;« « r0 ads, an d. 

s,Xly settled population, tltoe' ^ ^'wereno” qu7e 

17 enters per huml^l. Although tu^ ^ pcr ^ oUhe 

|,een estahlished m ^ without this full vote. 

adult women of tlu tout 5 • . h Southern 

The suffrage, extended after the t Ml war 

_ r i . nr ,,pfi(>*vllv boon withdraw n. 

Tsogroos, has puutica future, there 

K-u ^ there much Ukel u od thaUn the , o[ the 

will he any -livers,on of the d- moc^ ' Negroes. In 

majority to th- s ' 1 - havc witnessed a sharp 

the matter ot Mtgro suma^ To-dav, 

rea,•tionfrom then,,hie,still Urge 

which sweeps like a torrid wind o u >' > > as 

question, seek to avoMI.he suh jee w^ ^ 

their grandfathers, the tmality nun wms of 

to evade the subjeet. of Negio s a '.*.7invidious distinction 
Northern soldiers who deplore ! u between black 

between black ignorance and white ignoiai , 

< Art. I, Stu’. n. White the federal Royaniment has the r, jJf ^ 

• , ’ ,1,,, stuto covffruimmts, subjeet nominal^ to m 

,nK ; /0 havo tho riRl .1 to ilotormine who shall vote. 

IMh aimuuliuont-s, na\o im« ^h 111 
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grandfathers and white grandfathers, but who wish to post¬ 
pone the problem of Negro enfranchisement until other press¬ 
ing problems of our new democracy are in process of solution. 
Similarly many men, who have more than a platonic affec¬ 
tion for woman’s suffrage, are too absorbed in the problem of 
increasing the potency of present voters to give more than a 
casual adherence to the cause of the women. '‘Let us in¬ 
crease our vote,” these men seem to say, “but above all 
let us make our present vote count.” 

The first step in making the vote count was to see that it 
was counted. From the beginning ballot stuffing, the rifling 
(or stealing) of ballot boxes, the adding of votes by the most 
fantastic processes of political arithmetic, had made of vot¬ 
ing an unmeaning, if rather an impressive, rite. Fortu¬ 
nately the task of remedying these evils was begun decades 
ago.. Systems of preelection registration resulted in an 
heroic purging of a phantom electorate, and stopped the 
worst excesses of our “plural” voters. The sweeping vic¬ 
tories of the Australian ballot moderated the widespread 

intimidation of voters and enormously reduced the scope of 
bribery. 

Even with these reforms, we are far from an absolutely 
democratic election. Apart from our gerrymandered elec¬ 
toral districts and our non-representation of large minorities 

r and of majorities - we still halt behind olTdeab 
-Progress, however, is being made. Our latter-day democrats 
are no longer satisfied with the husk of a meaningless vote. 

hey do not wish to give their suffrages to candidates with- 
dut owing who they are, for a vote in ignorance is no vote. 

ey do not wish to vote for a tail of insignificant nobodies 

upon the soaring kite of one conspicuous candidate. Finally, 

they desire no more electoral middlemen, but prefer to vote 

directly for their own representatives, even for United States 

senators, rather than to vote for men who will vote for these 
officials. 



. rpjjj^ jsjEW DEMOCRACY 

, * • „ fipmorracy is possessed of political 

That the American dem y^P ^ fact that a 
capacity and resojcefu ^ senatOTS are a i ready 

being elected by what » Wf ^ tution of the United 

people of their S hrt Th^ , <sha|1 be com- 

States distinctly presences L 

nosed of two senators from each State, chosen y 

SThToL been proposed, but the indnectly elec^ 

senators have npt been P-vp.^ have th 

meanwhile, a ™™ ber ^ indir ectly. In these States 
primary to attai ' ination as State legislator may 
any person seeking^ ^ and elected he will vote 

promise m a , r T T nited States senator irrc- 

for the people's cand.^for g0 t0 pledge 

r l Tf 1 mTcomndt political suicide. The result is that 

the recommendation of P ^ ^ it occasionally hap- 

le gislators irr espec ive ^ Q ’ f Qne party elects a United 
pens that a btate leg With respect to this 

States senator of mere delegates , as 

one function, the btate legisiaro mpmbers 0 f the Elec- 

automatic in their actions a £ e Th peop l e elect 

toral College, who choose the President. 

‘tveTth"! Pe°P>e ** CaDfr 

da The h or d sltion oTtedifficuky was to threaten therepre- 

1 Art, I, Sec. Ill- . , v,ava constituencies, but senators 

1 Senators thus directly nomma^ nonft The state legislators 

elected according to the 0 ™ short -lived members of assemblies, which 

who elect the latter are pohtically short . g Qver Their repr e- 

lapse long before the six years termofthe ^ 0 ^ modern seQse of the 

sentative quality is exceeding y u ’ ver w hose selection he 

phrase a man cannot be represented by any on 

does not exercise direct contro . 
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sentative that if he betrayed his trust he would never be 
reelected. This method was not efficacious. The legisla¬ 
tor shrewdly interpreted the word “never” in a Gilbertian 
sense, as meaning hardly ever.” The boss was near ; the 

people (to the politician the word was only a political 

expression) were distant. Many a roistering legislator 

preferred a short and a merry political life to a leaner career 
spread over a longer period. 

The new solution is the recall. The recall is like the long 

arm of coincidence. It is always ready. It is always 

threatening. In the heyday of his political triumphs, the 

legislator is in the valley of the shadow of the recall. The 

corrupt official is not even sure of immediate gleanings, since 

he may be cut down in his prime by the very people who have 
just elected him. 


The virtue of the recall, which has already been adopted by 
many American cities, lies in its ease of application. A 
certain fraction of the qualified voters (usually 25 per cent) 
may sign a petition for the removal of any elected officer In 
the ensuing special election the official is a candidate (unless 
he specifically declines to run); but if he fails to receive a 
plurality, he is deemed removed from office as soon as the 
plurality candidate qualifies as his successor. 

For the time being the recall is in high favor with the 
emocracy, and the demand for its adoption appears with in¬ 
creasing frequency in the platforms and protestations of the 
political parties. It is to be noted, however, that the de¬ 
mocracy does not everywhere proceed along identical lines, 
ut that different places and even in the same place it 
proposes alternative reforms for the same evil. It labors for 
the democratic control of the party, while simultaneously 
triving for its abolition. 1 It asks at once for the democrati- 
ation of the representative system and for its displacement 


1 See the movement for 
solutely to circumvent the 


nominations by petition, which is intended ab- 
party and destroy its main use. 
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;ntm rSy used if America goes over to drrect 
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particulars,” he would have to borrow Gargantua’s mouth. 
Instead — to change the metaphor — he can only wag his 
tail up or down, dhe result is that post-election reasons for 
victory and defeat “are as plentiful as blackberries,” and the 
journals of the opposed political parties are farther apart 
in interpreting “the plain verdict of the people” than were 
party platforms or party candidates before election. 

The referendum gives the dumb god, Demos, a voice. 
The referendum, combined with the initiative, is the yes or 
no answer of the people to a definite Question, propounded by 
the legislators or by the people. It is the power of the voters 
to propose laws and amendments to the State constitution; 
to enact or reject such laws and amendments, and to confirm 
or nullify all legislative action. It is the ultimate appeal 
from the people’s representatives to the people. 

, The adoption of the referendum and initiative tends to 

limit the range and decision of our elected legislators. It 

tends to transform these legislators from representatives, 

possessed of personal, individual opinions (although elected 

because their opinions are in supposed accord with those of 

their constituents) into mere delegates; into mere mechanical 

forecasters and repeaters of popular deliverances; into par- 

rot-hke, political phonographs. The recall, by keeping the 

popular thumb upon the recalcitrant lawgiver, acts in the 
same way. 

The result may not always be good. A high-spirited 
statesman, placed in a position where he may be checked, 
alted, thwarted —- often, most unreasonably — where an 
appeal lies from his every action, where even his tenure 
depends upon his “giving satisfaction,” is tempted to with- 
raw from the impotent eminence of office; or, if he remain, 
e may suffer in initiative, courage, and self-esteem. If we 
adopt direct legislation with anything like logical consist¬ 
ency, we shall not have a Pitt, a Burke, a Webster, a Cal- 
noun in every State assembly and city council 
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sideration is a fee for professional services,’’ or the chance 
to be carried on a broker’s books and win “heads” or “tails” ; 
when bribery appeal’s under as many disguises as the good 
M. Lecoq, our primitive, punitive laws, while necessary, are 
singularly innocuous. The incarceration of a few pitiable 
bribe takers (whose offense is mere unskillfulness) is as little 
consoling to the robbed people as would be the spectacle of 
thieves rotting on gibbets, especially when the briber flour¬ 
ishes like a bay tree and the franchise (the occasion of the 
bribe) is gone forever. 

To prevent bribery in such cases, an ounce of referendum 
is worth a dozen State prisons. If no franchise may be 
given without the special consent of the people, it wonder¬ 
fully reduces the vogue and scope of financial corruption. 
For the briber is a frugal and a timorous man, who will not 
trust his argosies to unknown waves, and the vote of an al¬ 
derman, councilman, assemblyman, or State Senator — to 
go no higher — is of less value, when what he has to sell has 
“a string to it,” and the unbuyable people hold the string. 

In their use of the referendum, the American people will 
be far more fortunate if they remember some of its defects and 
limitations. Its tendency (at least when separated from the 
initiative) is somewhat conservative. 1 Its result depends 
upon the manner in which the legislative questions are pro¬ 
pounded. . It is likely to weary the electors if too freely 
used. It is likely to be used by weak-kneed legislators to 
throw the burden of an awkward decision back upon the 
electors. Finally, it cannot accomplish the impossible. It 
cannot do alone what can only be accomplished by a com- 

/ the Swiss federal referendum about two thirds of all laws 

. , ) 6 are re jected. The Swiss, both in federal and cantonal votings 

nr nft ° reject :noveI Proposals, although a measure rejected once or twice 
be ?u y U ,! tim f tely b0 ae <*pted. The majority against a law may 

other *7 bund e ° f mmontles > one group voting against one clause, an- 
cl 9 ,i«. erOUP against a sec0Q d clause, and a third group against a third 
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of the people. If the people are to rule, they must not be 
made to waste their vision, enthusiasm, or indignation in 
vain attempts to determine who is to blame or what it is all 
about. 


This simplicity of political arrangements is necessary to 
governmental efficiency, without which no great extension of 


governmental functions is possible. If an oligarchic but 
efficient industry is opposed by a lax and inefficient govern¬ 
ment, the former will easily escape effective regulation. If 
factory inspectors, tax receivers, and “plain-clothes men” 
accept bribes; if civil servants buy their places with contribu¬ 
tions to political parties; if the government, losing money on 
all its ventures, spends two dollars where only one dollar was 
spent before, the industrial oligarchy will be safe, because the 
people will prefer present evils to those which a corrupt and 
inefficient government might introduce into business. 

Years ago our public administration was so dishonest and 
so incomparably inefficient that private business did not 
anticipate any great popularity for the governmental regu¬ 
lation of industry. 1 To-day things are different. Thanks 

largely to the incentive of business men, government is 
becoming quite reasonably efficient. 

When the plutocracy began to organize the country’s 
usmess, it found that it was also necessary to improve 
certain phases of government. To compete with British and 
German manufacturers, we needed a better consular service, 
lor the sake of business, we needed better fire and police 
protection, better sanitation, better administration of the 
wharves, a better service generally. Efficiency, however, 

I s J* v *^ue, and inefficiency, which lives com- 

ortabiy by itself in pleasant dark places, cannot co-exist 

wi efficiency. One branch after another of the civil 
service of nation, State, and city improved. Red tape, 


nor SwhTr 8 ^ 7, did not know how eor ™P‘ private business was, 

what respectable sources official corruption came. 
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steam railroad employees, this particular difficulty seems 
less formidable. There are everywhere signs of an increasing 
recognition by our more democratic governments that to 
fulfill their functions they must be efficient. The last 
twenty years have witnessed an enormous advance in the 
sheer efficiency of our local governments. Bureaus of 
Municipal Research point out improvements in municipal 
administration; annual congresses of municipal officials 
enable comparative studies to be made of municipal 
methods. 1 In many localities we have efficient govern¬ 
ment of cities by small commissions, democratically elected, 
invested with great power and with clear responsibility, 

and subject to immediate recall by an adverse ma¬ 
jority. 


All this efficiency is important, but a still greater efficiency 
on a far higher plane is necessary if we are to democratize 
our industrial and political life. Our political machinery — 
national, State, and local; legislative, executive, administra¬ 
tive, and judicial; constitutional and extraconstitutional — 
our whole political machinery in all its parts must be adapted 
to all the changing purposes of government. It is of small 
advantage that our legislators are democratically nominated, 
elected, and controlled; it is of small advantage that each 
separate government wheel turns with a noiseless ease, if 
t e system as a whole is ill-geared. If in a government 
here is a lack of proper coordination among parts; if 
certain parts are weak which should be strong, and certain 


*V S ™ P j rtant tha : t effiei ency be not identified with lessened govem- 
vatinn e i cp ® ndltures ’ mtl1 a Cheeseparing and a special care for the preser- 

nuhM 6 T e ? mental lead pencils and the soa P and towels in the 
the bark ° the f' da y® of rapidly expanding governmental functions 

wSdoT Th! f r° e ° f f 6 treaSUry ” is QOt th9 epitome °f Politick 

XZ Stat * Indep - de nce League: “While emphasizing the im- 

the State sho.u' Sln f S ‘ hke 1and economical administration, we believe that 

Pkte n i unhesitatingly expend whatever is necessary for the com- 
performance of its functions.’ 1 
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States to go forward without waiting for the consent of the 
less advanced States. 1 It permits us to maintain political 
experiment stations, where new ideas may be tried out 
quickly and on a small scale. It enables us to make our 
mistakes cheaply. But it is also used to halt progress 
and to maintain reactionary districts from the impact 
of democratic forces. It is used as an obstacle to progress, 
when men who want no conservation plead for State as 
against national conservation. It is used to prevent national 

action and to thwart State action, and to delay each in the 
supposed interest of the other. 

To an extent, our government already answers to the needs 
of the people, but it does so ineffectually, like a clumsy, 
ancient engine which utilizes only one or two per cent of the 
power applied to it. More or less we can obviate the evils of 
our present imperfect federal system by creating new extra- 
legal agencies, such as the house of governors, or other 
means of creating a unanimous action by a large num¬ 
ber of States. Progress towards a really effective and 
specialized democratic government can be m ade in other 
ways. We can establish a larger measure of municipal 
home rule; we can reform our legislative methods in the 
House of Representatives 2 and elsewhere; we can more 
completely separate local from national politics, and we can 
increase our independent voting both in municipal and in 


Under a system of uniform, contemporaneous legislation by a group of 
progressive States, a more rapid advance can probably be made than could 
be made by waiting for the larger political body — the nation — to move. 
? att empt to reform the rules of the House of Representatives led, 

°’„ t0 as ? vere conflict between house insurgents and house “stand- 
. flrit e ^' It , 1 ? ln terestmg to reflect that the rules of the House of Repre- 

Whl / Ch - be changed at a °y moment by a vote of a majority 

probablv dT (Wlth ° Ut , the e <m<mrrence of Senate or of President) have 
rrr more ^thm later decades to obstruct democratic progress 

the latter “T^i! dlStribution amon S the States of senators, aUhfugh 

7en T h (th r e0retlCally) be Cbanged a ® ainst will of any State 

even by the process of constitutional amendment. 
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during the constitutional period, just as the late Queen 
Victoria owed much of her popularity to a similar cause. 
Like the Republican Party the Constitution has profited 
by good crops and a boundless continent. If, however, 
it comes to be believed that whatever the plutocracy wants 
is constitutional and whatever we want is unconstitutional, 
— there will follow an astounding deliquescence of the 
wisdom of our ancestors. 

For the time being, the Constitution will probably change, 
as it has changed during the last century, by process of 
interpretation. Nine men, seated in the Supreme Court 
at Washington, hearing more or less distinctly the clamor of 
a hundred million people outside, judging more or less wisely 
of the constitutional needs of these hundred millions of 
people, will continue under the fiction of interpretation to 
adapt our century-old Constitution to our present needs. 
Upon these nine politically irresponsible men will rest a 
tremendous moral reponsibility. It is possible for them 
by a few progressive judicial decisions to democratize the 
Constitution. It is equally possible to evoke a dangerous 
constitutional conflict by a few reactionary decisions. 

It is to be hoped that as the years roll on the nine Supreme 
Court judges, making and remaking a Constitution for a 
hundred million people, will more and more feel the impact, 
the psychological attraction, of all these millions. It is to 
be hoped that the stamp of the popular will may be stamped 
on these nine minds as it is stamped upon the minds of 
our presidential electors, upon our western legislators as¬ 
sembled to elect a United States senator, and to a less degree 
upon the minds of our Congressmen and of the President of 
the United States. We can reach to the Supreme Court 
only through a series of channels. But already it is evident 
that Presidents are becoming increasingly anxious to appoint 
justices who will meet with the approval of the nation, 
and that the senators, who confirm the appointments are 
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The referendum enables the people to decide. It does not 
make them decide wisely. 

Under a political democracy the people may vote in theii 
own despite. They may be jingoistic, imperialistic, reaction* 
ary. They may vote themselves a king, with or without a 
title. They may break into warring factions, and, in the 
absense of unity, allow real sovereignty to slip through 
their fingers. A nation in breecheloths, but without a 
king, is not a democracy. Neither is a nation with a 
twentieth century political democracy, but without the 
mind and the will to rule itself. 


The end goal of the democracy is thus a social goal. It 
is the improvement, physical, intellectual, and moral, ol 
the millions who make up the democracy. It is such an 
advancement and increase of the progressive masses that 
the gains made on the political and industrial fields may be 
increased, retained, and wisely utilized. 
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swarming population pressing upon the means of subsistence. 
It desires a full life for all who are born, but it does not 
measure national success by the numbers who are born. 

This distinction between the number and the value of 
lives explains one of the most curious anomalies of modern 
democratic policy. Although the democracy is beginning 
to desire rather a lessened than an increased birth rate, it 
demands absolutely that every child born shall have a chance 
to live. The basis of democratic strivings toward human 
conservation is an ethical belief in the sanctity of human life, 
and the desire for an equality in this universal possession. 
Life is the one thing which all have in common; and while 
the expectation of life is by no means equal as between 
social classes, it is far more equal than is property, education, 
political power, or economic opportunities. 

How far we still are from any real equality even in the 
probable years of our lives is seen in our statistics of accidents 
and of preventable diseases, which reveal our social reckless¬ 
ness toward our very poor. It is the poor who die young. 
It is the poor who die of preventable diseases, or are killed 
by accidents and by dangerous occupations and poisonous 
foods. When society fails in its duties, the poor die. And 
the more the poor die, the more poor there remain. 

To save life involves a social intelligence and a social 
conscience. Our ideas of protecting life are as yet rudi¬ 
mentary. We do not permit a man to put arsenic in his 
neighbor s coffee nor a stiletto in his neighbor's side, but we 
have only begun to prevent the selling of “embalmed beef'’ 
and other deadly foods, and we still permit the killing of 
workmen and workwomen by means of lead, phosphorus, and 
unfended machinery. We do not allow a man to contract to 
commit suicide, but we not only permit, we actually pre¬ 
suppose,^ a contract by which the workman in a dangerous 
occupation assumes the “ordinary risks” of the trade. As 
for the tens of thousands of infants who annually die of 
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that it is we as a community who pay for these deaths, al¬ 
though we only too clearly realize that it is we who pay for 
their prevention. 

In contrast with our old attitude of tolerance for social 
assassination, however, we are now beginning an energetic 
campaign of human conservation. We are instituting ex¬ 
cellent and, in many places, free hospital and dispensary 
service. We are making nurse and doctor public servants, 
and are introducing them into the public schools. We are 
fighting typhoid fever with uncontaminated water supplies, 
and tuberculosis not only by a direct attack but with im¬ 
proved housing and factory conditions. We are improving 
city and fetate Boards of Health and are striving for a 
National Board of Health, which shall supervise the general 
health conditions of the nation. In our cities we are pro¬ 
viding public parks, public recreation centers, public baths. 
Our city and State authorities are doubling the protection 
of the milk, meat, and other foods of the people. Our fac¬ 
tory legislation and our laws regulating dangerous occupa¬ 
tions have resulted in a considerable saving of life, while 
our laws against child labor have had an enormously bene¬ 
ficial effect. All of which changes, together with a rapid 
advance in sanitary science and a vast improvement in the 
standards of living of the people, have resulted in a rapid de¬ 
cline in the death rate, especially in the cities. 

After all this progress, however, we are still only in the 
beginning of our democratic campaign of life-saving. To 
conserve life and health, society must enormously increase 
its efforts along present lines and must open up new routes 
of progress. We must organize the campaign on State (and 
national) lines. Sooner or later we must insure our popu- 


teUigenee of the community which suffers it. Society should regard every 
death below the age of sixty as a subject of serious thought. There should 
be a coroner's inquest when a man dies of typhoid fever or lead poisoning. 
Dying young should be forbidden bv law. 
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The economic position of the baby, not its inherited qualities, 
constitutes its chief danger or immunity. 

Like the newborn infant, so the growing child is accorded 
an ever widening protection. Instruction becomes com¬ 
pulsory and universal. The free school, through the kin¬ 
dergarten, reaches out towards babyhood and, through the 
high school, to adolescence. The state, as guardian, in¬ 
creases its authority, as the paternal authority weakens. 
Wide programs of child welfare work are proposed and pro¬ 
gressively executed. The greatest revolution of the last 
half century is the revolution in the status of the child. 

Similarly, in the interest of human conservation we must 
rectify or totally destroy our parasitic trades. There are 
two more or less distinct classes of parasitic industries; those 
which prey upon other industries, and those which prey upon 
human life. An industry is parasitic in this latter sense in 
proportion as it directly or indirectly increases sickness, 
produces deterioration, or shortens life. 

It is in the sweated trades that the labor of women and 
children (especially of immigrant women and children) is 
most harshly exploited. In the making of artificial flowers, 
in the sorting of rags, in the fabrication of many articles of 
clothing, the work is carried on under the worst possible hy¬ 
gienic conditions for a derisory wage, in the interest, of a 
cheap product. 

From the point of view of society this cheapness is dear¬ 
ness and sheer wastefulness. It would be wiser to pay a 
few cents a gross more for our artificial flowers. It would be 

cheaper to pay our bounty in dollars than in the life and 
health of the workers. 

To cure the evils of parasitic trades we must have re¬ 
course to legislation. We cannot trust that the exploiters 
(themselves for the most part exploited) will desist from 
their profits. A parasite which had compunctions about 
inconveniencing its host would be likely to succumb. 
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and small talk. Civilization, being but an excrescence 
upon nature, might be excised. The bitter, million-year-old 
world would become young and sweet again. The masses 
of the oppressed would become wise and temperate men 
ruling themselves by the light of reason. 

Unfortunately the hopes of the eighteenth-century philos¬ 
ophers were not entirely realized. Skulls are desperately 
obstinate things, and unreasonable convictions have a woe¬ 
ful longevity. Ignorance, superstition, reaction, crushed to 
earth, rose again — and again. The peasants, after emanci¬ 
pation, did not become philosophers. 

Our more sober democracy of to-day has a less absolute 
faith in the immediate perfectibility of man. It realizes 
that men’s minds change slowly, and that much education 
and much time are required. We realize, to-day, that just 
as the people have not all the vices, so also they have not all 
the virtues, ascribed to them. They are not so arbitrary, 
undisciplined, ignorant as was predicted. Nor are they so 
public-spirited. The average man does not cheerfully give 
up his holiday to serve on a jury, and the average housewife 
is more anxious to secure a good servant than to have the 
Panama Canal finished. The people are often too patient 
or too passionate. They are often too belligerent. 

The most diverse classes are united upon the policy of 
educating the whole people because upon that education 
depends the safety of the various groups which constitute 
the nation. The very possibility of misrule by a passionate, 
accidental majority is the saving menace of a democracy. 
It is this menace which crumbles our intellectual snobbery 
and abases our intellectual pride. For, if we are to have 
universities, and the universities are to receive public funds, 
not only must the learned come from their cloisters (as to 
so large an extent they have already done), but they must 
appeal to a population sufficiently intelligent and cultured 
to appreciate learning and culture. In a democracy, wherein 
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The higher education of the multitude, the granting to 
men who will become farmers, carpenters, typesetters, 
perhaps even hodcarriers, of what would be an equivalent 
of a high school (or even of a modern college) education, 
would create a revolutionary force in the community of 
astounding power and magnitude. It would be a force 
which would act increasingly until our society had become 
entirely different from any in the history of the world. 
Not only would such an absolute democratization of all 
forms of education enormously hasten economic and politi¬ 
cal control by the masses, but it would render that control 
permanent and beneficent. 

The future education of the masses, however, should 
not be the traditional, Procrustean, unrelated, and undiffer¬ 
entiated education of yesterday, but an education which 
fully equips the child for his industrial, political, and social 
life. For too long the school has been half asylum, half 
penitentiary. For too long it has stood alone in irrelevant 
isolation, knowing neither factory nor farm, neither kitchen 
nor voting booth. For much too long it has been a place 
where ignorance has taught ignorance, where individuality 
has been weeded and crushed out. 

The progress already made towards a differentiated, 
modernized education, bearing upon all essential phases of 
humanity and nurturing all socially valuable individualities, 
must be indefinitely continued. Our future education must 
exalt social obligations above mere competitive egoisms. 
Our new education must expand beyond our expanding 
schools. It must flow over into the library, the newspaper, 
the club, the factory. It must be an education which will 
aid society in the conservation of the life and the health of 
the citizens and in their progressive development. It must 

doubtedly true that the intellectual progress of the nation is hampered 
y the arrested educational development of the poorer of our Southern 
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consumption a certain instinctive conservatism, which lies 
deep in all of us. The man who follows every craze and fad, 
buying when the crowd buys and forgetting when the crowd 
forgets, is a timorously conservative consumer of wealth. 
There are women who are heterodox in religion, politics,' 
and cooking, who nevertheless dare not wear a small hat 
when other women wear their hats large. 

To a considerable extent, mere economic pressure and 
stimulus may be relied upon to break this conservatism of 
consumption. The “flat” displaces the house when rents 
and housemaid’s wages rise, and apartment hotels become 
patronized (and liked) by people who a few years earlier 
could not have been induced to enter them. The number 
of persons sleeping out of doors increases far more slowly 
than does the knowledge that this habit is beneficial; but 
the multitudes who use safety razors, phonographs, tele¬ 
phones, cameras, and other advertised wares grow with 
astounding rapidity. The advertisements in magazines 
and newspapers are thus a better index of the contempo¬ 
raneous civilization than are the articles and editorials. 
Unfortunately, however, business cannot always be relied 
upon to socialize production. It acts equally in the opposite 
direction by producing articles which are deleterious and 
absurd, and with no other merit than that of being a link in 
an endless chain of tasteless ostentation. 

To socialize our consumption we must therefore depend 
upon the direct or indirect action of the state and upon the 
gradual education of the consumers. We cannot of course 
revert to sumptuary laws, for nothing would so increase the 
demand for ostrich feathers as a law forbidding their use 
to persons “of low degree.” We can, however, forbid the 
unregulated sale of such articles as opium and cocaine, and 
we may somewhat reduce the consumption of alcohol 1 and 

• .! ^*6 extreme difficulty of the problem of socializing our consumption 
is illustrated in the history of our liquor traffic. For too long we have 
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tobacco by levying a tax upon their manufacture or sale. 
The renting (and therefore the using) of insufficient or in¬ 
sanitary housing accommodation may be rigorous y or 1 
den b law! and a definite irreducible minimum of quality 
may be established for all foods bought by the people. 

The state can also socialize consumption by furnishing 
a larger number of common goods. By “common goods 
is here meant those commodities and services which are fur¬ 
nished to the citizens in their individual capacity freely, 
l^ugh the citizens pay for them in their coUect.ve 
To an ever increasing extent the state (national, State an 
municipal) is spending for all of us. It is “ better that 
the people of a city enjoy a large park than that a hund 

citizens have private parks and a hundre t °“ sa "' ^ 

none. Much of this governmental expenditure (nota y 
that for army, navy, etc.) is still unwise and primitive, but 
gradually the socially useful expenditure increases, 
nenditure by government has the advantage o eing 
competitive^as between individuals. It has the advantage 
of buying for the community things which the individuals 
cannot buy for themselves. It is better regulated. It is 
on the whole more economical. It gives a greater pleasure 
per unit of cost, because it is so largely a rendering of satis- 

factions wholesale instead of retail. 

The influence of education upon national consumption 

is potent and pervasive. Through education we may some- 

followed a purely instinctive policy. Prohibition la% !®^hovs^have^heir 
unenforced, so that “the women have their law am - them 

whiskey ” We incarcerate inebriates for a day or two and disc g 
S a ihirs. or we send Item trom court wilt a Ihreo^oliar fine or a cm,- 
humorous reprimand. We have only begun.as a.nation o l«u 
actions between alcoholism, on the one hand, and insanitj , U 

ness, child mortality, tuberculosis and other diseases, pros 1 ut ’ ; 

unemployment, poverty, and national inefficient. We are o 

ning to trace much of our alcoholism to po\cr y an beginnings 

intellectual life. After decades of striving, we are still at the g 

of a solution. 
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what discourage the elephantiasis of consumption to which 

our present taste runs . 1 Through education we may throw 

the emphasis upon those economic satisfactions which may 

be had jointly as opposed to other satisfactions which are 

personal and exclusive. In educating society to socialize 

its consumption, moreover, we shall in turn socialize our 

production, some of the worst evils of which result from our 
undisciplined consumption. 

The article of consumption most often neglected is 
leisure. Leisure is an indispensable element to all enjoy¬ 
ment. It is the thing in which the American, despite his 
overflowing wealth, is the poorest. 

Americans have never taken time and still do not take 
time for leisure. We seek to telescope our pleasures, to 
enjoy much in little time. As a nation we are like the in¬ 
stantaneous American traveler who does the Louvre in an 
hour and the Vatican in half a morning. We are obsessed 

by the doctrine of a strenuous life, of a life of effort and labor 
without leisure or quiet development. 

The American conception of leisure has always been one 
° ^ d disapprobation. There was rather a feeling that 
we should live to labor, not labor to live. This conception 
hich was more or less explicable during the days of the 
conquest of the continent, is not a little ludicrous to-day 
en advanced by the financier who is benefiting by our 

accumulating surplus. An austere disapprobation of holi¬ 
days is also given expression by many of our newspapers 

ml"™' t 0 H Pl T the ItaIian TOte ' a leSure 
preached eloni US f ^ a some °f °ur journals 

legislators, and reckless Genoese sailors. In the eyes of 

of tas* 

runs to excess — not onlv beoan^A if * , , * ^ ur P^sent society 

because we are still nouveaux riches. * S ° obstinatel y competitive, but 
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and who are to be debarred from, the new civilization which 
is preparing ? 

It would be an easy problem for democracy if, as stand¬ 
ards rose, the whole of the people would rise with them. 
Under such conditions progress would be uninterrupted, 
equal, easy. Unfortunately, however, society bears with it 
always the burden of the submerged. The ignorant, in¬ 
competent, vicious, weak, the feeble-minded and feeblo- 
willed we have always with us. We drag behind us the 
chain and ball of the ruthlessness of the past. The 
democracy, even when successful against the pretensions 

of privilege, finds itself opposed to the obstruction and 
dead weight of the nether world. 

There is a current theory that this nether world, left to 
itself, will destroy itself, and that in this destruction lies 
the salvation of the democracy. This theory, which is 
based on an assumed analogy between biological and social 
phenomena, asserts that progress, even under a democracy, 
can come only through a perpetual, rigorous weeding out 
of the unfit. Those who fall into crime, prostitution, and 
misery, those who fail to meet the standards set by the 
democratic majority, must die as the unfit have died for 
tens of thousands of centuries. Workhouses, jails, slums, 
hunger, disease, must be allowed to do their work. 

If all the unfitness in society were due to heredity and 
none of it were due to social arrangements, if it were pos¬ 
sible painlessly to remove at each generation all who were 
indubitably unfit to survive and all who were indubitably 
un t to propagate, we might perhaps resign ourselves to 
this recurring excision of the submerged. But all this is 
not possible. We are not sure even of our own standards 

o fitness. As we look over history, we see that men with 

certain instincts and capacities are regarded as noxious in 

.. * saviors in a second. There 

are, it is true, extreme cases in which we may act. We 
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native to those who are hesitating on the verge of demo¬ 
cratic duties. 


As the tolerated nether world grows through immigra¬ 
tion from above, so also it grows through a continual shift¬ 
ing of the social boundary between it and the classes above. 
The attitude of mind which concurs in a division of human 
kdnd into the terrestrially saved and the terrestrially damned 
cannot but permit a similar division among the men above 
the slum. New sections of the community are left to 
themselves to work out their own destruction. The slum, 
increasing in size, increases its power of mischief. In a 
democracy in which it does not share, as in a plutocracy, 
the slum remains cynically corrupt. In the divisions which 
will arise in the differentiated democracy of to-morrow, the 
venal slum if it survives — may well hold the balance 

of power. As to-day, so to-morrow, the slum may share in 
ruling. 


The problems and possibilities of the democracy in its 
relation to the nether world are not unlike the problems 
and possibilities of the trade-union in its relation to men 
incapable of earning union wages. As the labor organiza¬ 
tion raises the standard of remuneration of its members 
the pressure upon workingmen unable to secure“ * 
ment at these wages increases, with a resulting deep em- 
bitterment. So long as the labor organization includes a 
majority of the more efficient men in the trade, it is able to 
profit by its victories. If, however, there grows up outside 
too large or too strong a body of non-unionists; if the union 
instead of striving to become a majority, is content to re¬ 
main a minority, a mere closed corporation resisting infiltra¬ 
tion from below,—then the balance of power is likely to 

trade* 6 ' Th ! reje <; ted non-unionists may overrun the 
ade. The standards, so hardly won, may be abandoned. 

diLepate. and brUShed a5We ' may Crumble and 
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States was not established until 1899, the whole attitude 
of the nation towards the delinquent child has already been 
revolutionized, and the young boy who formerly would 
have been transformed into a criminal is now treated in 
many courts with tender solicitude and a far-seeing social 
wisdom. Our whole social attitude towards children, 
towards child labor, truancy, the neglect of children, is 
being changed. We are beginning to see that bad teeth in 
children, neglected adenoids, or starved little bodies may 
result in hundreds of thousands of social wrecks, and we are 
slowly bringing ourselves to face the stupendous problem 
involved in the neglected presence in our midst of blind, 
crippled, feeble-minded, and defective children. The de¬ 
mocracy is reaching out into the home, and the parental 
tyranny of former days is giving way to an enforced parental 
responsibility, based upon the inalienable and indestructible 
rights of the child. A hundred years ago, a father might 
with impunity beat, starve, or slowly kill his child, for a 
man could do what he wished with his own. To-day not 
only do we protect the child from the cruder forms of physi¬ 
cal violence, but we enter into degraded homes to save the 
child from underfeeding, physical or moral infection, and 
exposure to evil influences of all kinds. Where parents are 
too ignorant, too drunken, too immoral, or too dispirited 
t° Prevent their children from becoming a prey of the 
criminal slum, the State intervenes. A California law goes 
so far as to provide “that the expense of maintaining their 
own children may be allowed to parents out of the public 

funds at the discretion of the court, within the limits fixed 
by the law. 1 

As the child is being saved from contamination, so on 
another plane the young girl is being protected from the 


meclnnndge (Sophonisba P.), “The Community and the Child” 
hi. fcrtta. 2L n,arr 19 “’ ref<>rri “ f ' to the McC «Dey juvenile conn 
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most debasing influences of our modern life. Gradually, 
though far too slowly, laws are being passed regulating the 
hours of labor of women, 1 forbidding night work and pro¬ 
hibiting the employment of women in certain dangerous 
and noxious trades. The magnificent upbuilding work of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, which seeks to represent 
all the interests of all women employed in industry, is a 
force of tremendous moment in our struggle for democracy, 
and the analogous work of protecting and guiding immi¬ 
grant girls tends in the same direction. Numerous insti¬ 
tutions and societies arise for the purveying of amusement 
and recreation both to children and young folks on the 
principle that all work and no play makes Jack not on y a 

dull, but a vicious boy. . . , + , 

The full brunt of the democratic campaign against the 

growth of an under world thus lies, not so much in t e 
uplift of those who have fallen, as in the provision of con¬ 
ditions which prevent falling, “The new penology, says 
Dr. Edward T, Devine, “concerns itself less with what is 
done in penal and reformatory institutions and in courts — 
radical as are the changes which it would introduce there 
— than with agencies for prevention. Crime in the last 
analysis is not to be overcome after arrest, but before. 
Schools, churches, playgrounds, settlements, trade-unions, 
and charitable societies - agencies of social progress and of 
social reform, public and private - are the handmaidens 
of the new penology. We shall transform police, courts, 
and prisons when we have further transformed society 
and the forces which help to raise and give stability and 
vitality to our standards of living and our standards of 
action are the forces to which in the end the bad features 

and the obsolete features of the existing penal W**™ « 
yield. The environment is transformed by child labor laws 

■ Sob tho lows of Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Illinois. Mis- 
eouri* and other States. 
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and the protection of children, by housing laws and im¬ 
proved sanitation, by the prevention of tuberculosis and 
other diseases, by health-giving recreational facilities, by 
security of employment, by insurance against the fatalities 
of industry and the financial burdens of death and disease 
by suitable vocational training, by all that adds to the 
content of human life and gives us higher and keener motives 
to self-control, strenuous exertion, and thrift. The strong¬ 
hold of crime is social misery. The cure for misery is better 

adjustment of social elements to one another and to the 
infinite possibilities of the environment.” 1 

The mere existence of a phrase like the “new penology” 
shows the changed spirit with which the rising democracy 
faces the submerged masses. We are still shamed by bad 
prisons, evil laws, and an absurdly inadequate criminal 
procedure. But we are slowly passing out of the old retali¬ 
atory attitude towards offenders. We are laying emphasis 
upon sane discipline, physical exercise, and the instruction 
and healthy employment of prisoners. We are attacking 
faxed sentences, solitary confinement, and inefficient inspec- 
ion of jails, and we are beginning to look upon the prison 
almost as an adjunct to the school. “The new penology,” 
o quote^Dr. Devine once more, “is not sentimental. 

At least m its present transitional stage, the average term 
of restraint which it imposes is considerably longer than in 
e penal system which it displaces. It sentences, however 
to a hospital by preference rather than to a dungeon It 
sentences to cleanliness, good food, and wholesome disci¬ 
pline, and not to infection and degradation .” 2 In the same 
way t e clean, sanitary municipal lodging house of to- 

work T ltS , d ?T* /°° d and itS enforced compensatory 

brknn gm . S K ‘ ake ‘ he P ' ace of the vermin-infected tramp 
ockup, in the congenial vileness of which hardened crim- 

I9l'l " Ti8 Md Prevention of Crime,- Th, Jam™, 21 

* Op. cit. 9 
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at a time when he can best avail himself of them. This 
non-resistant attitude is hotly repelled by another group, 
who declare that IN egro acquiescence in Negro disenfranchise¬ 
ment is a denial of democracy, a surrender to race prejudice, 
and an obstacle in the path of the accumulation of money 
and education, which is the very alternative proposed to 
political rights. “If we have not the vote,” they say, “we 
shall have neither education nor justice; if we have not 

the vote, our schools will be starved and our farms and our 
jobs will be lost.” 


Whatever the merits of this controversy as a matter of 

ethics or practical politics, it seems probable that the 

present democratic movement, uneasily recognizing this 

danger in its rear, will move forward, leaving the problem of 

Negro suffrage to one side. It is a sign of disillusionment. 

We look at the Negro vote in Philadelphia and Cincinnati, 

and wonder whether it is worth while to lay aside other 

problems to secure a Negro vote in Atlanta and Charleston. 

Thus it happens that men, animated by a spirit analogous 

to that which freed the slaves, are seeking to ignore the 

problem of Negro disenfranchisement. Even the Socialist 

party, which is a defender of desperate causes, seems to 
avoid the problem. 


It is perhaps possible to evade this issue of Negro suf¬ 
frage if we can satisfy ourselves that the vote is not imme- 
lately essential to Negro civilization; if we can honestly 
e leve t at the denial to the Negro of the vote is advan- 
ageous, not only to us, but to him. 1 We may not, however, 
presume to make the negro an “underman,” to offer him a 
subhuman or a subcivilized life. For as he grows, the 
®gro, he be not given, will take. Even as we advance, 

the Negro the . bal ! ot ls ’ at Present, really disadvantageous to 

do weUto’heL V 0 * f V6 hlm mereIy t0 be lo e ieal - But we shall 
our disinclination ° f sophlstnes m tended merely to give a justification to 

reasons ntwT • ^ FaiSmg the issue - The m «use can find many 
reasons, philanthropic and other, for not belling the cat 
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hoping perhaps that the democracy won and 

the whites will descend as an^ ^ ^ 

SmaTarel Neg7o consciousness, a 
darl sense of outraged racial dignity There “ay “me a 
stirring of a rebellious spirit among ten or as rt n 
be of twenty or thirty, million black folk we c 

hope forever to sit quietly at t . assumed 

Li v mdn serve. We cannot build upon an assumea 

rs 'm ■» 

sns es 

17 come When the Autocracy, hard driven by the rrsmg 
tide of the new democracy, may attempt to save itself y 

and race hatred ■ U - h»m !^^"n 

Am'eir w“uld°oplThe M dikes and let in the dark waters. 
The plutocracy, which has much to^ fear fmm a^dem „ ^ 

zation of politics and in us h v | w0 champions; and it 
mighthave much to gain both from the votes and the labor 

° f Klbfauemld’""repress the Negroes to show.them 

their place, we may encounter the . possi^i > V ^ men 

ceivably savage race war. f wh.te^^ ^ ^ ^ 

were ever to fight on the o P h as n0 war of 

should have an awakening of brutautie 

. On 06 VOU Cfl/D 

> The ally of the reactionary is th °/^0^000^ vour social develop- 
stir up race or national hatred, you m - „ w ill for the turn 

moot. K you can but hate a Spauuwd 01 » Bae^ 
boinc cease to hate all public iniquity, however Haunting 
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modern times has evoked. Even so trivial a thing as a 

prize fight between a Negro and a white man led recently to 

a disgusting subemotional debauch of tens of millions of 

us, and to a violent recrudescence of the lynching spirit. 

If there were ever a reign of terror throughout the Black 

Belt, if a few thousand white men and women were to be 

slaughtered by hordes of enraged Negroes, there would be 

a backwash of civilization, a recurrence of barbarism, 

which would reach to the furthermost hamlets of Maine and 
Oregon. 


And yet, if the democracy in America is to be a white 
democracy, and the civilization in America is to be a white 
civilization; if it is proposed to make of the Negro a thing 
without rights, a permanent semiemancipated slave, a 
headless, strong-armed worker, then let the white civiliza¬ 
tion beware. We may sunder the races if we can ; we may 

.. . j , "TLT ^ ^ ^ may temporarily 

limit the Negro’s suffrage. If, however, we abate the ulti¬ 
mate rights, prerogatives, and privileges of either race, if 
we seek permanently to set up lower standards for one 
race, we shall plant the seeds of our own undoing. Our 
self-protection, as much as our sense of justice, must impel 
us towards the increase in the Negro’s ability, morale, and 
opportunity. Just as a diphtheritic Negro will infect a 
white man, just as the tubercle bacillus, oblivious of the 
color line, will go from the black man’s home to the Aryan’s 
so weakness, immorality, ignorance, and recklessness will 
spread from one race to the other as a prairie fire spreads 
from farm to farm. Whether we love the Negro or hate 
him, we are, and shall continue to be, tied to him. 

in thI°TT a ^ ?L t6n milli ° n American Negroes resided, not 
fn a . m . ted States > but m a contiguous territory, asking 

LlT'°" T * he Uni0n ’ i4 is extreme 'y improbable 

We W r n W ° Uld P *™ 54 the nation. 

g very well feel that, however engaging many of 
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the qualities of the Negroes are, and however much the 
present bitter racial antagonism may be allayed, i v, on 
be the part of folly to lay aside our own problems to a 
up new problems of racial adjustment. For the Negro 
siL as well as for our own, we should prefer to stay apart. 

\ somewhat analogous problem is presented by our 
creasing immigration. Here it is not a problem of racial 
hatred so much as it is one of economic and social adjust¬ 
ment. We need not claim a superiority over the people 
who throng in at Ellis Island. We may concede their 
splendid qualities, and still advance proposals for the stem¬ 
ming of this human flood. . , , • 

The policv of a restriction of immigration does not in¬ 
volve a disbelief in America’s future. It does not base 



itself on the belief that the country is full up. 

proper economic and social conditions, we could easily take 
car e of two hundred, or even more, millions of people. 
The crux of the difficulty, however, is that a too speedy and 
unregulated immigration tends to prevent the very adjust¬ 
ments which would make the prosperity of the greater 

millions possible. , , 

For many decades Americans have hesitated to lay an 

embargo upon this inspiring westward movement. t was 
our proudest boast - our highest ideal - that America was 
to be the haven of the world’s oppressed. So long as we 
had free lands in the West, so long as each new lmnngran 
added inevitably to the wealth of his neighbors, this idea 
was rooted in the economic conditions. But in the course 
of time we deeded away the continent which was to have 
been the home of the oppressed, and, year by year, we 
found it. more and more impossible to deflect the broat er 
stream of immigration from the congested districts of our 
cities. To-dav the ideal is in conflict with our economic am 
political conditions. Failing its economic root, the ideal 
has deirenorntod into n tradition. 
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In the next decade or two our intensifying struggle for 
democracy will render a further restriction of immigration 
imperative. The change will not be too violent, for our 
present residents will somehow smuggle in their nearest 
relatives, and there will always be openings in the gate. 
But when we illogically and brutally, though wisely, for¬ 
bade the immigration of the Chinese, we made an unbeat¬ 
able breach in the rule of hospitality, and gave a precedent 
and a colorable pretext for future restrictions. 

It is significant, to-day, that many of the people who are 
opposed to a practically unregulated immigration are the 
very ones who are seeking to promote the welfare of those 
immigrants who are already in. The policy of the democ¬ 
racy towards immigration is coming to be one of a check¬ 
ing of the rapidity of the flow, a selection of the best candi¬ 
dates for admission, and the quickest and most thorough 
possible preparation of the accepted immigrants for the 
duties of American citizenship. The danger to the Ameri¬ 
can experiment in democracy of too near a contact with 
European poverty can hardly be overestimated. If, during 
the next fifty years, we receive thirty or even fifty millions 
of unsifted newcomers from Europe, we may find ourselves 
but little further advanced in democracy after that period 
than before. If, on the other hand, we so limit immigration 
that but five or ten millions enter — and if these five or 
ten millions be people especially selected for their adjust¬ 
ability to American conditions, we may so far advance in 
the task of improving the economic, political, and psy¬ 
chological development of the masses as to render inevi¬ 
table the progressive attainment of the social goal of the 
democracy. 















CHAPTER XX 



CAN A DEMOCRACY ENDURE? 

TTTHEN we review American history from the Declaration 
W oUndependence to the. days, we find that we neither 

toSituto*. conditions, or 

m ’"Trim. upon which such a sociaii.d den = 
could have been built. Our conquest of the t ontinei , 

,Hough essential to national expansion, and even to nationa 
survival did no. aid such a democracy, except m so far as ,t 
provided for it an eventual material basis. On the contrary , 

worked against the immediate attainment of a socialized 
democraey and led to wild exeesses of individualism, which 
in turn culminated in the growth of a powerful and intrenched 

P ' l “now beginning to realize that onr pmert acute 
social unrest is not due to an attempt to return to the condi¬ 
tions and principles of I he eighteenth century, but is mere n a 
symptom of a painfully evolving democracy, at once Indus 
'trial political, and social. Wo are beginning to realize that our 
stumbling progress towards this democracy of to-mono'i u 
subs from the efforts, not of a single class, but of the general 
community; that the movement is not pnmanly acU«_ « . 
but. been use it has behind it forces potentially soom 

ing, has rather thecl,arader of a national adjustment. W 
,he movement does not proceed from an impoverished p. oph . 
nor from the most impoverished among the poople. nm > 

a people growing, or doomed to grow, continually pennr. 
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but proceeds, on the contrary, from a population growing 
in wealth, intelligence, political power, and solidarity. We 
are awakening to the fact that this movement, because 
of the heterogeneous character of those who further it, is 
tentative, conciliatory, compromising, evolutionary, and 
legal, proceeding with a minimum of friction through a series 
of partial victories, that the movement is influenced and 
colored by American conditions and traditions, proceeding, 
with but few violent breaks, out of our previous industrial^ 
political, and intellectual development and out of our mate¬ 
rial and moral accumulations, and utilizing, even while 
reforming and reconstituting, our economic and legal machin¬ 
ery. It is a movement dependent upon a large social sur¬ 
plus; a movement which grows in vigor, loses in bitterness, 
and otherwise takes its character from the growing fund of 
our national wealth, which gives it its motive and impetus. 
Finally, it is a movement which in the very course of its 
fulfillment develops broad and ever broadening industrial, 

political, and social programs, which aim at the ultimate 
maintenance of its results. 

The question, however, remains, Can such a democracy 
endure. Are there in society forces making for the per¬ 
manency of such a high democratic civilization, once at¬ 
tained ? 


We may well walk warily in this problem, since its con¬ 
sideration involves matters of which we cannot surely know. 

fie telling of society’s fortune — what one may call social 
as ro ogy — results in a prophecy which is in part a reflex 
o the prophet’s personality and is in part determined by what 
the credulous patron likes to hear. Even if we substitute for 
pure prophecy a reasoned social projection, —a mental carry- 

° f f r, S alrea t at WOrk ’ - WC ad ™"“ but lit* 
g e path of authority. Our data are too few. We are 

tatnr/w' and optimists alike — bllt clamorous spec- 

efore a curtain which is just rising. We see the feet. 
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not the faces, of the actors, and we f 0 

the problem must be accompanied by an adm^ston that 

, ,JonV real knowledge of the future workings of democrat 

principles we are as far removed as are they whose op.mons 

"'There are many men, expurgated democrats, who, while 
thev desire a certain extension of democracy, fear 'ts com- 
pleie rule more than they fear the rule of tyrant or dictator. 
They look into the face of the new monarch and are afraid. 
They listen to the prophetic flatteries of popular courtiers, 
who appeal to the most brutish instincts of the Demos. Th y 
call the rule of the millions, not a democracy, but an oc 
locracy.” They expect from this rule, not civilization, bu 

^This fundamental dread of democracy lies in the supposed 
incurability of its errors. In every other form of government 
there’is some sort of quasi-appeal from the £ 

residual right of revolution of the majon 
mocracy there is no appeal from the majority. Onlj under 

a T e here r iTa wrtSrS ^ these fear * : ft 

certain oversophistication of men who torget of vhat tough, 
resistant liber our million-year-old race is made, 
have survived worse evils than the worst with which mo are 
now threatened, and we shall doubtkss i%ade m , 
inevitable” results of democracy, as we have evadid tin ^ 
oally inevitable results of every other system ot gmeinnum 
'mil society. A democracy threatened with war. hunger i 
::«uZ extorminilUon would ins.inctivoly change under Urn 
stress. It would evolve vigilance committcoa ion n Uu 
of public safety, temporary dictators, who it thl u 1 
demanded it, would become permanent. Demoerai s 
perpetual except in so far as it promotes race sun n al. > 
•m experiment, ns lire and clothes and science and leligai 
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are experiments. It is our present hope that democracy has 
many centuries in which to develop, and that nothing but a 
dissipation of our material natural resources can produce the 
threatened decivilization. If, however, for any reason de¬ 
mocracy becomes incompatible with progress and happiness, 
it will simply cease. 

The supposed incompatibility of democracy with progress 
rests on the assumption that democracy means an intoler¬ 
able “tyranny of the majority” over the minority, of the 
ignorant over the wise, of the careless over the prudent, of the 
mediocre over the men of genius and spirituality. It is 
feared that democracy would perpetuate ignorance, would 
worship an unnatural equality, would despise liberty and 
the development of individuality. This accusation has its 
basis in several concepts; firstly, that the ruling mass of 
society is and would continue to be ignorant, besotted with 
a sense of its knowledge, jealously hating men of larger in¬ 
telligence, and hating to hear Aristides called the Just; 
secondly, that this mass holding the reins of power and rul- 
| n g by its own ignorance, would have no reason to educate 
itself or to permit or reward education in others. In other 
words, having no intellectual class to act upon it, it would 

remain intellectually inert, an undrained, dismal bog of 
human ignorance. 

These assumptions prove on analysis to be arbitrary. 
The sullen jealousy against intelligence found in certain sec¬ 
tions of all populations seems due, in part at least, to an ig¬ 
norance born of evil social conditions, and directed against 
men who have had better intellectual, because they have had 

better economic, opportunities. But the mass of Americans 
cannot by the wildest exaggeration be placed in this mental 
state, and the eyes of America, as of the world, are set towards 
a greater and more diffused education. The very lessening 
of pecuniary differences would inevitably set up competitions 
upon other planes, notably upon the plane of intellectual 
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development. The more (though not necessarily the most) 
intelligent would inevitably exercise a dominating influence 
over the less intelligent. Then, as now, a relatively high 
degree of intelligence among millions of people would be 
necessary to the welfare, even to the xerj existence, of the 
community, and then, as now, even the ignorant voter would 
know when things went ill with him. Both the opportunities 
and the desires of men would spur them to greater efforts, so 
that a general intelligence of the whole community on a level 
with that of the more intelligent tenth of society to-da\ w ould 
be well within the range of possibility. The more intelligent 
could not rule except through the great mass, but the incen¬ 
tive and, above all, the opportunities of the mass w r ould be 

greatly increased. 

To-day a part of our educational initiative is due to social 
capillarity, to a desire to rise from one social or economic class 
to another. But such desires and such opportunities 
would also exist under a socialized democracy. No social 
organization has the remotest chance of establishment which 
is not based on the fullest recognition of the inherent ine¬ 
qualities of men, and of the infinitely wide range of human 
tastes, capacities, and aptitudes. What a socialized democ¬ 
racy demands is an equalization, not of men, but of oppor¬ 
tunities, although by raising the status of the lowest, it re¬ 
duces by comparison the material rewards of the successful. 
Its effect, however, should on the whole be an increase rather 
than a decrease in the competition for the superior positions. 
To-day, to employ a certain exaggeration, the son of a banker 
becomes a banker much as the Prince of Wales becomes 
king of England. The chance of a banker’s son becoming a 
hodcarrier is only a little less than the chance of the hod- 
carrier’s son becoming a banker. The competition for the 
superior position and t he competition for the education which 
will qualify for the superior position are very much less in our 
wealth-stratified society of to-day than they would be in a 
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socialized democracy, in which the fullest conceivable oppor¬ 
tunities would be accorded to all. To use a loose illustration 
the establishment of a socialized, differentiated democracy 
should have the same influence upon education and the 
struggle for a favored position as has the establishment of 

competitive civil service examinations for positions which 
formerly went by favor. 


he fear of a destruction of human liberty seems equally 
unfounded. It is true that a democracy which did not have 
its bas ? s in economic and social needs might possibly re¬ 
strict liberty, for essentially unstable governments can only 
maintain themselves - and that only temporarily — by 
encroachments upon the rights of the citizens. If, however 
we assume that a socialized democracy is the best form for 
attaining the material welfare of the majority, and if bv 
hberty we mean the right to do things which one should have 

rig ° do, then there is no reason why a socialized 

emocracy should not mean an increase, rather than a de¬ 
crease, m the sum total of liberty. 

Much of our complaint about the restriction of liberty is 
period 10 iT < ^ * belated cry from the Pioneer 

oHibertv »r „ many absurd laws restrictive 

strictive^lptrH a " nUally , enacted - But » real need of re- 

population^d the reS S ^ ^ <* ™ 

science. !n a If C ° n ' 

eTnterto^hf 6 ' 1 ri h g h* ‘° indUlge hfe mUsical tastes may 

“Sbts. The ZZ: tbetl° f 

before exist M h ° f P ° 5Slble offenses which d id not 

^ haS , T dy be “ poinW 

bibitions. ^d what “ ofto Tt " be * at i ained by legal 

n wnat is often interpreted as a bmitation of 
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freedom is in “aaJTfrom 'tite Mtherto* permitted 

aggressions of^oth- uberty _ education and 

means p <p b e prohibition of employing chi - 

,he policeman s e ub ihe p ^ adversely 

dren in factories, while it may in “ f he rights 0 f 

affect a child or its parents, is so protec 

11 ;« much an increase in tne uuei 

children as a whole that t is as mu count erfeiting, 

ties of the citizens as is the prohiDit socialized 

wife beating, and highway robbery. U _ 

democracy, we shall have S the sum total 

ti „ n , in the number of legal inhibitions, and m sum 

of the liberties of the Citizens^ ^ democracy on 

AU ,h T i^Tk too eJil to survive. An equally to- 

the giouitd . advanced that it is “too good to be 

vet crate argument is ad\ancea uuu 

,r Xemingly illogical as isthisargument, there 
a certain basis for it in our past „ were 

had a l topia, tliougi we _ but always to be, 

on the verge of one. Mankmil ne a lying down 

blest." A perfect state of hunl . ul h m b, is as remote 

together of the human .on and th human ^ 

from our racial experience as is the comae 

"The mortal defect of Utopias is that they are too static. 
Tin*'kingdom of heaven on earth is always a pennaii 

unehangi g. 1 HI, all its imperfections, is vastly 

which our becatise they represent 

attainment, fulffllment. Bat society do» not strive 

fultillment, but. only towards strn mg. ■ s ‘ 
but a higher starting point from winch to su h a goal. 

Opposed to such Utopias our present ideal of a^ 

ized democratic civilization is dynamic. 
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idyllic state in which all men are good and wise and in¬ 
sufferably contented. It is not a state at all, but a mere 
direction. 

Were we to move into a democratic, socialized civiliza¬ 
tion, where misery had become as unknown as witchcraft 
to-day; where the people, educated and in process of educa¬ 
tion, ruled in their own interest both in industry and politics; 
where the common wisdom of a nation was united to solve 
common problems and work out a common destiny, we 
should, still be faced by problems new and old. We should 
carry into the new civilization the tenacious appetites of 
o-day We should struggle along with human frailties, with 
a residual ignorance, perverseness, meanness of outlook 
exaggerated egotism. With the raising of the standard of 
hie we should awaken new appetites and stimulate present 
ones Our racial hatreds, our inveterate race animosities 
would give way but slowly, so that even in a society advanced 
n civilization, lynchings and other horrible reversions to 
barbarism might occasionally occur. We may not hug the 
i usion of an instantaneous change in the old clinging evils. 

are j^jrit nfitti series of vices which 

^11 hnt ’f tholog ! caI social f o™s of normal human instincts 

^ 11 T y gl r Way - “ Virtue cannot 80 inoculate our 
■ old stock but we shall relish of it.” 

It wfflhel these , evi1 ; need “ ot now concern ourselves, 
and le U ‘ advance in society when our crimes 

those of ir , T 65 “ d Vi “ S ° f instead of 

V-* 1 poverty We may confidently face the new, un- 

° f ? rosperH y with th * Powers and knowledge 

misery, that will be progress enough Pate 

more moderateTn Malthusians ’ we are ‘old that even this 

We aSlame /Z T ,T " ” d fare i^o^ible. 

ned that a democracy which gives an assured 
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income to all will stimulate out lax and thoughtless millions 
to so rash a procreation as to cause society to expand beyond 
the food supply necessary for its support. 

Forty years ago this dreadful threat of human fecundity 
still lay like an incubus upon the souls of all social reformers. 
Malthus was the prophet. We saw the nations growing daily 
in population. France and Ireland were exceptions, but 
France was alleged to be' decadent, and distressful Ireland 
was admittedly bleeding through emigration. But since 
the eighties the birth rate in one nation after another, Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, Wales, Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Sweden, etc., has declined, and to-day we are spectators of 
a world-wide decrease in natality in almost all nations and in 
almost all sections of all nations. The more democratic and 
advanced nations seem on the whole those whose birth rate 
has most rapidly fallen. If the birth rate continues to de¬ 
cline (even though the decline in the death rate also con¬ 
tinue) , the danger of decivilization through overpopulation 

will be completely dissipated. 

According to others the menace to democracy lies less in 
the fear of overpopulation than in that of depopulation. 
Numbers are an element (although only one element) of 
national power. Democracy, with its high national pro¬ 
ductiveness, may mean a capacity for sustaining larger popu¬ 
lations, but the individual ambitions and the higher stand¬ 
ards of living among a democratic population may result 
in an excessive and debilitating slackening of the rate of in¬ 
crease and in a lessened fighting capacity, which, until world¬ 
wide changes have worked themselves out, must remain the 
ultimate determinant between rival civilizations. It is 
conceivable that frugal, prolific, and undemocratic civiliza¬ 
tions will become the most formidable. There may possibly 
come a time when a hundred million highly cultivated Ameri¬ 
cans may be threatened by half a billion well-armed, well- 
organized prolific, and abstemious Celestials, as Gaul was 







threatened and at last overrun by the Franks, and Britain 
by the Saxons and Danes. 

That this problem, like others, may some day arise to tax 
the resources and the wisdom of an American democracy 
cannot to-day be gainsaid. If democracy means a lessened 
population, and that in turn means a lessened capacity for 
defense, then in future generations we may well be forced 
to accommodate our further progress in democratic evo¬ 
lution to that which is made to other formidable nations. 
For the time being, however, the danger is too shadowy and 
hypothetical to justify any slackening of our progress towards 
a socialized democracy. We need not put on our armor for 
battles which our children must fight. 
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117, 304, 315. 

Congressional committees, evils of sys¬ 
tem of, 116-117. 

Connecticut, property qualification for 
voting in early, 9. 

Conquest of the American continent, and 

effects on democracy, 23-35; the 

national consciousness a fruit of the 
65. ’ 


Conservation of life and health, 320- 
326. 

Conservation of natural resources, op¬ 
posed through fear of government 
ownership and operation, 285; to 
what grand social end it may be 
carried by the government, 286, 
314. 

Constitution, the federal : the political 
wisdom of dead America, 12-13; 
how subversive of the popular 
interest, 13-15; defect of un¬ 
changeableness of, 15; reason for 
its satisfactory working, 16; Amer¬ 
ican loyalty to the ideal of the, gives 
the plutocracy its main hold, 107- 
108; interpretation of, by the 
Supreme Court, 109; the inability 
to amend is a flat negation of de¬ 
mocracy, 110; measures of social 
reform which cannot be adopted 
because of the, 111; Fourteenth 
Amendment to, and the corpora¬ 
tions, 114-115; measures proper 
for democracy to take concerning, 
until it becomes amendable, 266- 
267;^ fate of, under program of 
political democratization, depends 
upon its amendabiiity, 316-318. 
Consumers, the democracy united on 
common basis of, 250-253. 
Consumption, statistics of, 216, 220; a 
frantic competitive, for which the 
plutocracy sets the pace, 246-247; 
socialization of, 320, 330-334. 
Corporations, the small investor’s share 
in capital of, 87-88; business se¬ 
crecy and uncontrolled financial 
methods of, 88-89; Fourteenth 
Amendment invoked in behalf of, 
114-115; regulation of, 276-277; 

increasing extent of federal control 
of, 290-291. 

Corruption, party, in the new democracv 
of Andrew Jackson, 18; use of, as a 
weapon by the plutocracy, 96 ff.; 
existence of, since founding of the 
American republic, 97; change of 
character and source in present-day, 
97-99; tacit league between city. 
State, and national corruption, 100— 
101; the political party the main 
channel for, 104; remedial effect of 
the referendum on, 308-310. 

Cost of living, ratio between wage in¬ 
crease and, 221-222. 

Courts, question of exemption from 
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criticism, 113; complications, in¬ 
volutions, and procrastinations of, 
115-116. 

Crime, punishment of, in early America, 
11-12; treatment of, by the new 
democracy, 340-342. 



Dartmouth College Case, 114. 
Declaration of Independence, 2, 7, y, 1A 
17. 21, 51; a- beautiful ideal, »; 
political and economic philosophy 
of, compared with that of the 
“Wealth of Nations,” 52-53. 
Delaware, qualifications for holding of¬ 


fice in, in 1776,9. . . 

Democracy, American: disillusionment 
concerning, 1-4; does democracy I 
pay ? 4 ; birth of a new, 4-5; ques¬ 
tion of character of the new, 5-6; 
real character of the “shadow- 
democracy” of 1776, 7-12; the fed- | 
era! Constitution and democracy, 
12—16; progress of new spirit of, in 
first quarter of nineteenth century, 

17- 18; belief in the attainment of, 
with the inauguration of Jackson, 

18- 19; the democracy of 1829 an 
advance on that of contemporaneous 
world, 19; America now outdis¬ 
tanced by Europe in, and reasons, 
20-22; effects of slavery and of the 
necessity of conquering the conti¬ 
nent on, 21-22 ; the springing up of 
the new social, as an antagonist of 
the plutocracy, 118-119; accom¬ 
panies the plutocracy in its invasion 
of politics, 119 ; wherein the coneep- 
tion of efficiency held by the new 
democracy differs from that of the 
plutocracy, 149-150; arguments of 
the plutocracy against the new 
democracy, 153-154; a full, free, 
socialized democracy rendered inevi¬ 
table by the plutocratic program, 
155; evolution of this democracy 
traced. 158-161; wherein the new 
social democracy differs from the 
Jeffersonian and Jacksonian indi¬ 
vidualistic democracy, 161-162; the 
social democracy a revolutionary 
movement by its very nature, 16o- 
167; reactions inevitably excited, 
167 * theory of attainment of a soeial 
democracy by a war between class*, s, 
169 ff.; leaders of the social de¬ 


mocracy not to spring from the most 
indigent classes, as illustrated by 
the Negro and recent immigrants, 

180; and the class war, 189-190; 
rendered ultimately inevitable by 
the creation of a social surplus, 194; 
three levels of democratic striving 
necessary to maintain in order to 
“ cTe loi ; the various forces con- 
atituting the, 235 ff.; composed m 
the final summing up of a residue oi 
population after the very rich and 
the abjectly poor have been drawn 
off, 237-238; question of ability ot 
these forces to unite, 23^-240; 
elements of solidarity foun in 
antagonism to the plutocracy and a 
common interest in the social sur¬ 
plus, 244; analysis of a^agomsm 
of to the plutocracy, 244-249, 
basis of common hostility to plutoc¬ 
racy supplemented by the common 
aim of a desire to share in the social 
surplus, 249-250 ; with elements of 
solidarity in the way of common 
antagonism to plutocracy and desire 
to share in the social surplus, by 
minor adjustments permanent unity 
of democratic forces will be attained, 
253 * primary factors determining 
tactics of, 255; influence of tradi¬ 
tion on experiments of, 256; oi 
growing social surplus, 255-~oo, 
of wide diversity in democratic 
forces, 256; resort to violence un¬ 
likely, in the tactics of the democ¬ 
racy/ 256-259; confiscation of 
plutocratic property unlikely, 260- 
261; extent to which the evolution 
of democracy is a social conflict, 
261-263; internal adjustment of, a 
process of uniting diversified groups, 
263; while not favoring confisca¬ 
tion, does attack swollen fortunes, 
monopolies, special privileges, buM- 
ness secrecy, etc., 263-264; t © 
goal of democracy a maximum o 
control with a minimum of regula¬ 
tion, 264 ; successive steps toward, 
in control of natural resources, be¬ 
ginning of taxation of inheritances, 
etc.. 266; measures to be taken to 
secure political control, 26fr-267; 
consistent and constructive policy 
needed by. 26S-270; necessity ol 
harmony among its groups, 

271', inertness and indifference ( 
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be overcome by, 271-272 ; cam¬ 
paign of education necessary, 273; 
socialization of industry aimed at,' 
through government ownership, gov¬ 
ernment regulation, tax reform, etc., 
276 ff.; promotion of industrial 
democracy by the trade-union, 292- 
293 ; political program of the, 
298 ff.; chief aim of program, as 
shown by direct nominations, the 
recall, the initiative, and the refer¬ 
endum, is direct appeal to the 
majority, 310; social program of 
the, 320 ff. ; conservation of life 
and health by the, 320-326; pro¬ 
gressively diffused education neces¬ 
sary to maintenance of the, 326- 
330 ; solution of the problem of the 
submerged, 335-342; the problem 
of the Negro, 342-346; the immi¬ 
gration question, 346-347 ; the 
movement toward the new democ¬ 
racy is a result of the efforts of the 
general community, 348-349 ; ques¬ 
tion of permanency of, 349 ff.; 
fear and dread of the, and reasons, 
350-351 ; supposed incompatibility 
of, with progress, 351-353 ; fear of 
destruction of human liberty under 
353-354; the argument that it is 
too good to be true,” 354-355; 
the overpopulation threat, 355-356 ; 

the menace of depopulation, 356- 
357, 

Democratic striving, three levels of, 207- 
208; the economic level, 200-223- 
the intellectual level, 223-233 ■ 
the political level, 233-234 

Democratization, of political parties and 
pmnanes. 297-301; of elections, 

330 education > 320, 326- 

Department stores as illustrating stand- 
ardization, 82 n., 143 . 

Depopulation, supposed menace of, in a 
socialized democracy, 356-357. 

Devine, Edward T„ quoted on the new 
penology, 340-341. 

Direct primaries, 298, 299, 300, 304 

Disillusionment in regard to American 
democracy, 1 - 4 , 

Distribution of wealth, inequalities in 
an argument against the efficiency 

°f the plutocracy, 144 ~ 

Dwight, Timothy, quoted on nineteenth 
century individualists, 72. 


E 


Economic level of democratic striving 
209-223. 

Education, believed in by the plutoc- 
racy, 143; element of, in demo¬ 
cratic striving, 223; the American 
instinct for, 224-225; a diffused, 
a necessity to democracy, 225; 
wealth means, 226; figures of 
illiteracy and literacy, 227; tre¬ 
mendous difficulties encountered by 
American, 229 ; statistics of present- 
day, 230; influence of libraries in, 
231 ; campaign of, necessary for 
the democratic advance, 273; the 
democratization of, 320, 326 ff.; 
indispensability of, to the mainte¬ 
nance of a socialized democracy, 
326-328; advocacy of free, from 
kindergarten to university, 328; 
imperative need of improvement in 
methods of, 329-330; necessary to 
a high national efficiency in a 
democracy, 328-330; influen ce of, 
upon national consumption will be 
increasingly felt, 332-333; preven¬ 
tion of crime by promoting, 342; 
desire for, due to social capillarity, 

would continue under a socialized 
democracy, 352. 

Educational reform in the Jacksonian 
epoch, 18. 

Efficiency, argument of, in behalf of the 
plutocracy, 139 ff.; confuting of 
argument of, by self-evident in¬ 
equalities in distribution of wealth, 
144-146; the conception held by 
the new democracy, 149-150; com¬ 
parison of governmental and pri¬ 
vate business efficiency, 312-313 • a 
widely diffused education necessary 
to the highest national, 328-330. 
Elections, democratization of, 300-310 
Engels, Friedrich, 171, 172 n„ 181 n. 
England, per capita wealth of, 201 n 

Equality, social, the exception in early 
America, 10-11. 

Equality of opportunity, democratic 
policies of conservation, education 
and socialization of consumption 

tending toward, 320 - 334 . 

Europe, poverty of countries of, com¬ 
pared with America, 201-202 * 
status °f workmen in, compared 
^?^ 91 t « at of A ®erican workmen, 

government ownershin 
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in, 283; lowering of birth rate in, 

Exploitation; evolution of doctrine of, 
out of growing disproportion be¬ 
tween social surplus and social 

misery, 200* 


Factory labor, evil effects of 70-71. 
Factory laws, improvement and ex 

eion of, 325-326. 

Farmer, improvement in eta us 

176-177, 211-212; statistics of 

increase in value of farm prop"*- 
213-214; the great farm vs. the 

small farm, 214. , r 

Feudalism, comparison of the 
nlutocracy and, 140 n. 

Force, resort to. not among the weapons 
of the democracy, 25o-*ow. 

Forest Service figures, 285 m 
Fourteenth Amendment to Constitutio , 
protection of corporations by the, 

114-115. 

G 




Gambling, the outcome of the American 
Buirit of individualism, 46-4< . ena 
of gambling, or competition, is the 
swallowing up of the small gambler, 

47-40. 

nirlo Charles, cited, 175 n. 

Soodnow. Frank J„ “Social Re orm and 
the Constitution” by, quoted, 

Government, the American; kept in sub- 
iection by the exponents of Arne 
can democracy, 52 54 ; once creaUd 
was left to itself. 64; its spirit of 
eternal compromise, 54; ends by 
offering itself for exploitation to the 
two dominating political parties, 

55 ; character of. furnishes smtsMo 
conditions for growth of political 
parties, 55-56; system of, now in 
favor of the plutocracy, 117 ; tin 
new democracy’s program relative to 
amending and improving the, ~J5 

Government ownership and regulation 
of industry, the aim of the u w 
democracy. 276-277; p urged *" 
party platforms, 2<S-79, b.u 
wardness of America in, compared 
with Europe, 283; three factors I 


leading to an extension of. 283. 
question of extent of, 284 2 . 

possibility of ending « competition 
with private business, 286 , 

instances private ownership sub¬ 
ject to public control more desirable 
than 287; wherein the trust nas 
the advantage over, 287-288; il us- 
trations of cases of governme 
regulation, 289-290; steady ad¬ 
vance in. 290; regulation of rail¬ 
roads, 290-291; vast scope of and 
benefits accruing from, 291-2J.;, 
possibility of regulation of wages and 

prices, 293 n. • in 

Graft, 57-58; not a new thing 

America, 97. See Corruption 

Grant, President, corruption under, \u. 

H 

Hadley, Arthur T., quoted, 114-115. 
Hamilton, Alexander, 13, lb. 

Hartford Convention, 17. 

Health, government conservation of. 

Hours of labor, the need for shorter, 1 , 

333-334 ; for women, 340. 

House of Representatives, national 14 
arrangements in. which thwart the 

will of the people and help the pi 
tocracy, 116-117 ; reform of legisla- 

tive methods in, 315. _ , . , * 

House ownership, decrease ^ ' 

and deductions therefrom, 2.0-221. 
Housing conditions, improvement in. 

212-213. 


Icaria. communistic experiment at, 13. 
Illiteracy, statistics of, in America, — • 
Immigrants, leaders of the democr ■ 

not to originate among the recent, 

Immigration, effect of * °" 

American continent, 29, statistics 
of 29 n.; the national conscious¬ 
ness in part a result of, 65 : eject <)f 

unrestricted, on the native laborer e 

condition, 68-69; an aid to the 
trust against its employees, 91. 

advisability of further restriction of, 

Imprisonment for debt in early America 
11-12, 17. 

Income taxation, 266, 296, 31* • 
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Indentured servants in our original 
democracy, 9. 

Indifference, the negative force of, in the 
democratic movement as in woman’s 
suffrage, 271-272; antagonism pref¬ 
erable to, 272 n. 

Individualism: the keynote of the de¬ 
mocracy of 1829, 20-21; the subjuga¬ 
tion of, by the financier and the 
trust, 33-35; causes of the distinc¬ 
tive American quality, 36; origins 
of, in Massachusetts and the North, 

36- 37; opening of a new era for] 
with opening of the back country,* 

37- 38, the pioneer the most repre¬ 
sentative type of, 38-39; the spirit 
of, in the factory builder, tow r n 
boomer, promoter, trust manipula¬ 
tor, etc., 39; tokens of, shown in a 
certain American magnificence, 40— 
41 , another side shown in our illimi¬ 
table optimism, 41—42; having as a 
corollary the quality of tolerance, 
42; highest expression of, found in 
private business and the quest of 
money, 43-44; riotous career of, 
applied^ to business, 44; logical 
conclusion of, in the rebate, 45; 
sequence of an untrammeled, found 
in an unprincipled code of business 
morals^ 45; competition and, 45 ; 
still exists in the monopolist, 48; 
&nd in the little dealer also, but in 
^dued form, 49-50; W the 
American government was planned 
to strengthen, 52-54; the connec¬ 
tion between the slum and 71-72 * 

. * j . ' against the wanton 
spirit of, 72; moral, religious, and 
communistic movements directed 
against, 72-73; monopoly age suc¬ 
ceeds the era of, 74; the new plutoc- 
racy the representative of the old 
individualism, 74; in the social pro¬ 
gram of the plutocracy, 146-148; 
the insensible passing from, to a 
new social ideal, 160-161 ; distribu- 
tion of taxes from the viewpoint of, 
162-163; approach of, toward the¬ 
ory of a democratic socialization 
of industry and of life, 189. 

Industrial autonomy, 281 n., 288, 289 

Industrial program of the democracy, 

Industries, socialization of. See Social- 
lzation of industries. 

Industry, government regulation of, 276- 


277, 278-279, 283, 284-285, 286- 
288; vast scope of possible govern-* 
ment regulation of, 291-292; the 
trade-union an agency of the de¬ 
mocracy’s program for, 292. 
Inheritance taxation, 266, 296, 314. 
Initiative, the, 306-310; a constitu¬ 
tional, recommended, 318. 

Insurance by the government of citizens’ 
life and health, 323-324. 

Insurgency, Congressional, merely a 
symptom, 5. 

Intellectual level of democratic striving 
223-233, 

Interstate Commerce Commission, ac¬ 
tivities of, 290-291, 

Investment, the modern revolution in 

87-88. 

J 

Jackson, Andrew, regime of, 18. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 15 n.; election to 
presidency, 17 ■ philosophy of Adam 
Smith compared with that of, 52. 
Juvenile courts as a symptom of Drott- 
ress, 338-339. 


K 

Keith, B. F. f quoted, 219 n. 
Kings, metempsychosis of, 265 n, 

i, ft. R., cited, 174 o. 



Large-scale production, one source of 
vast fortunes found in, 82; perma¬ 
nence and steady advance of, 84— 
85; the regulation of, as to owner¬ 
ship, stock issues, prices, wages, etc., 
a present necessity, 94; in the 

industrial program of the democ¬ 
racy, 281 ff. 

Leisure, America poverty of, 333-334 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Paul, cited, 177 n. 
LSvasaeur, Emile, cited, 174 n. 

Levels of democratic striving below 

^08 209 0 maSSe8 must not 207 - 

Liberty, fears for, under a socialized 
democracy, 353-354. 

Libraries, development of, and effects, 
Life government conservation of, 320 - 

o2t o. 

Life mauranee figures, deductions from, 
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r • „nr traffic, control of, an illustration 
1Cl of difficulty of socializing con 

LiveS, ‘‘we'ith of United States in, 

Louisiana, cession of, and effect on 
American life, 26-27. 

M 


McMaster. B ’ ^ ' in plutocratic , Ne 

Magazines, the status . onc 

America, 133 • ‘ . , ! Ne 

nroof of the rise and diffusion oi 

wealth, 224; figures of growth 0 , I 
Magnificence, quality f ■» *>**“« 

American individualism, 40-41. 

Malthusian theory, 355-356. 

MS'! K«STil 16 181 : lb« absolute 

socialism of, 171-178. N 

M nr viand the suffrage in early, 
M,„UuU.,. prnPCtty q». „ 

destinies, 30-37. 0 _ 

•‘Mere physical efficiency lme of. -1 • 
Merriim C. Edward, quoted, 2JU. 

Nlexico an example of a democracy on < 

paper, 1— n. ^ See Plu- I 

Millionaires, origins of, 79 n. 

tocracy. _ 

Milwaukee, socialists of 

Mineral wealth of United States. M. 
what national control of. would 
mean to the democracy. -66. 

Money, omnipotence of, in America, 43 

Monopoly, age of, succeeds to era of 
individualism, 64, 74, a cmei 

source of American fortunes, S- 
83; permanence a nd stea y 
crease of. 84-85; state intervention 
in, according to program of democ¬ 
racy 282-283; choice lies between 
government monopolies and private, 

instead of between government 

monopolies and competition -83. 
Monopoly values as illustrated. by rail¬ 
road rights of way into cities. -U- 

9 up 

+Vin ^0 * rcligiuif of, fit vtin- 
Mormons, the, ov, re k. ; 

nnee with American individualism, 

73. 

Municipal ownership, 285 n. 


Negro, an illustration of the P oint th 
leaders of democracy Bse not to 
spring from the most indigent, 
democracy's problem in the, 34 

Negrc^suffrage, question of, 302 "303_ 
Nether world, problem /or democracy 
trx face in the, 335-342. 

New England, evolution of the national 

N ew SP Hampsbbe 37 early Umitations on 

New'S.'property qualification for 
voting in early, 9. 191 - 

Newspapers. peblie lor 

ma Y for so-called detenora- 

T e n°f in the literacy of the unedu- 
Sed 0 ’227 o ' stupendous growth 

New° York, property qualification for 
voting in early, 9- __ 

■ Nevmarck. Alfred, cited, 177 n. 

. North Carolina, suffrage in early, 9. 

I 


Ochlocracy, the fear of f an . /^settlement, 
Oklahoma, opening of, 

Opportunity, democratic pob/'^ tend- 

ing toward equahtyoh^O-m^^ 
Optimism as a sign of ou - 
individualism, 41 - 4 -. 

Overpopulation, the • re & ' 

socialized democracy. 355-35U. 


Panama Canal, 

ability to pay for, -Ob. cu 
tion of, is an illustration of w effi 
cicntly conducted public underta 

Parasitic trades, reform of, 325-326. 

Parcels post, the, 284. 

Partv. Sec Political parties. _ j, r ial 

I Party plaltnrma. d™^ 

program outlined in, -77 2/w . 

Patten, Simon N., tribute o, 

Penology, the new, 340-34-. , 

Per capita wealth of United Kingoo 
and of United States. -01 n. 

I Pinchot, Gifford, quoted, 285. 
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Plutocracy, the typical ciaas in the age 
of monopoly, 74; viewed as the 
price America is paying for the 
necessary reorganization of her 
affairs, 76-77 ; analysis and origins 
of the undeniably existent American 
plutocracy, 78-84 ; character of 
men who compose, 90-91; in the 
summing-up is based on the sup¬ 
port of small investors and the 
masses, 93 ; maintains itself because 
as a nation we do not know what to 
do, ^ 93—94 ; the weight of, thrown 
against measures of regulation of 
large-scale productive agencies, 95; 
corruption the natural weapon of 
the, 96 ; present political solidarity 
of the interests which compose the, 
106; adherence and loyalty of the 
people to the federal Constitution 
the strongest support of the, 107- 
108 ; the Supreme Court as a pillar 
of the, 108-113; congressional aids 
of the, 116—117 ; the whole govern¬ 
mental system in favor of the, 117; 
general effect on legislators and 
parties of the plutocracy in politics, 
117—118 ; final appeal of the, must 
be to the moral judgment of the 
people, 119—120; control of news 
columns and editorial pages of news¬ 
papers by, 121-124; circumscrip¬ 
tion of influence of, on the press by 
the readers of newspapers, 128-131; 
the magazines and the, 133-134; 
must in the end rest its case on the 
truth, 137-138 ; defense of the, on 
ground of efficiency, 139 ff,; in¬ 
equalities in distribution of wealth 
an answer to the efficiency argument 
of, 144—146 ; the taint in the social 
program of the, of estimating 
results according to profits, 147- 
148; viewed as merely the cleaner 
of our house industrial, political, 
and socio-psychological, 149; lack 
of understanding on part of, of true 
modem social conditions, 1™ 
replies of, to socialism and the new 
democracy, 153-154 ; penniless 
plutocrats, dream-millionaires, who 
back up the, 154; the program of, 
is making a democratic revolt 
inevitable, 155 ; question of the 
permanence of the, 156-157; not 
as yet a unit, 242; grounds of lack 
0 solidarity, 242-243 ; analysis of 


the democracy’s antagonism to, 
244—249; frantic competitive con¬ 
sumption for which pace is set by 
the, 246-247; some wild threats 
of the, to advancing democracy, 

265; possible use of race hatred by, 
344, 

Poisons, prohibition of sale of, viewed as 

an expression of socialization, 289- 
290, 

Political level of democratic striving, 
233-234, 

Political parties, not contemplated by 
41 the Fathers,” 55; inevitability of, 
because of weakness of the govern¬ 
ment, 55—56; use and even neces¬ 
sity of, 60; are the main channel 
through which political corruption 
flows, 104; root of deterioration of, 
was money,. 105; outlines of 
democracy s industrial program in 
platforms of, 277-278; control of, 
the very beginning of political 
democracy, 298; progress in legal 
regulation of, 299. 

Politicians, appearance of, in the Ameri¬ 
can democracy, 55—56; character 
of, as business men, 56-57 ; growth 
of power of, with growth of wealth 
and population, 57-58; process of 
strengthening and securing their 
position by, 60; undoubtedly have 
their place, 60; inability of the 

free American people to free itself 
^ from, 62-63, 

Politics, nation-wide spread of corrup¬ 
tion in, 99-100; trust methods 
applied to, by plutocracy, 106-107. 

Population, increase in, the demand of 
the despot rather than the demo¬ 
crat, 320-321 ; effect of a socialized 
democracy on rate of growth of. 
355—357. 

Post office statistics, 232. 

Poverty, of earlier social world con¬ 
trasted with wealth of modern, 191- 
193; the overpopulation theory of 
explanation of, 194; the disequi¬ 
librium between present-day, and 
social surplus, 197-200; of Euro¬ 
pean countries compared with Amer¬ 
ica, 201—202; changes in character 
of American, 221 n.; sickness and 
death due to, 321, 325. 

Poverty line, the, 209-210. 

President, election of, originally removed 

from the people, 14 . 
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Press the plutocracy and the, 121 ff.; 

influence of plutocracy over through 

business reasons, 122 1«. 
general tone of, influenced bythe 
plutocracy, 125; respons.biltyo 
the public for many bad qualities 

of the 127-128, 231 n. 

Prices government regulation of, 293 n. 

S’, of. not topW to ^ 

mocracy's industrial program 280. 
Proletariat, Engels’ definition of the, 
172 n. 

Pseudo-trusts, 85 n. . . 

Publicity, desirability of, m busines , 

294, j 

Public opinion, the plutocracy an , 
121 ff ' plutocracy s control of, 
by no means complete. 135-136; 
breadth and general coherence of, in 
the United States, 136-137, see 
to become the ruling power, 137 , 
opportunity for creation of, in ci 
0^9 

Public service enterprises in American 

pit IPs* 285 n* * 

Punishments for crime in early America, 

11 - 12 . 

Q 

Qualifications for voting and for office- 
holding in the American democraej 

of 1776, 9-10. 


| Reorganization, the plutocratic. 74-77. 

I Representation, proportional, within the 

States, 316. nd 0 ffice-hold- 

Restnctions on sunrage au 

ing in early America, 9-iu. 

Rowntree B. Seebohm, quoted regarding 
the 'mere physical efficiency” hue. 

210 . 


R 


Race problem, danger residing in failure 

to grappa and solve, 34 * • 

Railroad passes, effect of prohibition , 

on corruption, 301. ^ 

Railroads, effect on America of advent 
of 28; unification of the nation 
and its territory by, 31; combina¬ 
tion of, and capital, 84-85: sta¬ 
tistics concerning, 205; value o 
monopoly privileges illustrated y, 
268-269; process in government 
regulation of, 276, 290-291. 

Rebate, the. viewed as the individuals ie 
spirit carried to its logical conclu¬ 
sion, 45-46. 

Recall, the, 305-306. 

Redemptioners in original democracy, . • 
Referendum, the, 306-310; a constitu¬ 
tional, 318. . - 0 _ 

Reforming movements in America, /- 

73 . 


Savings bank deposits. significance of 
increase in (since 1858), 219 22U. 
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Mythological Tradition and its Place in Renaissance 
Humanism and Art. 108 illustrations n/2004 

HEINRICH ZIMMER: Myths and Symbols in Indian 
Art and Civilization- 70 illustrations tb/ 2005 


Philosophy 


HENRI BERGSON: Time and Free Will: An Essay on 
the Immediate Data of Consciousness tb/ xoat 

H* J. BLACKHAM: Six Existentialist Thinkers: Kierke¬ 
gaard, Nietzsche, Jaspers, Marcel, Heidegger, Sartre 

tb/iooz 

ERNST CASSIRER: Rousseau, Kant and Goethe* Intro¬ 
duction by Peter Cay n/1092 

FREDERICK COPLESTON: Medieval Philosophy TB/76 

F. M. CORNFORD: From Religion to Philosophy: A 
Study in the Origins of Western Speculation tb/ zo 

WILFRID DESAN: The Tragic Finale: An Essay on the 
Philosophy of Jean-Paut Sartre m/1030 

PAUL FRIEDLANDER: Plato: An Introduction 

TB/ZOX? 

ETIENNE GILSON: Dante and Philosophy tb/ 1069 

WILLIAM CHASE GREENE: Moira: Fate, Good, and 
Evil in Greek Thought Tv/1104 

W. K. C- GUTHRIE: The Greek Philosophers: From 
Thales to Aristotle tb/xooB 

F. H. HEINEMANN: Existentialism and the Modem 
Predicament tb/ z 8 

IMMANUEL KANT: The Doctrine of Virtue, being Part 
II of The Metaphysic of Morals. Translated with 
Notes and Introduction by Mary J. Gregor. Foreword 
by H. J. Paton tb/i to 

IMMANUEL KANT: Lectures on Ethics. Introduction 
by Lewis IV. Beck TB/105 


WILLARD VAN ORMAN QUINE: From a Logical Point 
of View: Logico-Philosophical Essays TB/566 

BERTRAND RUSSELL et al.: The Philosophy of Bert¬ 
rand RusselL Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp 

Volume I TB/1095 
Volume II TB/1096 

L- S. ST EBBING: A Modem Introduction to Logic 


TB/53B 

ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD: Process and Reality: 
An Essay in Cosmology TB/1033 

WILHELM WINDELBAND: A History of Philosophy I; 
Greek, Roman, Medieval Te/y8 

WILHELM WINDELBAND: A History of Philosophy 
D: Renaissance, Enlightenment, Modem Tm/39 


Philosophy of History 


NICOLAS BERDYAEV: The Beginning and the End 

T*/l 4 

NICOLAS BERDYAEV; The Destiny of Man tb/6t 

WILHELM DILTHEY: Pattern and Meaning in His¬ 
tory; Thoughts on History and Society. Edited with 
an Introduction by H. P. Rickman tb/xo7 5 

JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET: The Modem Theme. Intro¬ 
duction by Jose Ferr a ter Mora tb/xojB 

H. J. PATON & RAYMOND KUBANSK Y, Eds * Phi¬ 
losophy and History tb/xxxs 

W. H. WALSH: Philosophy of History: An Introduction 


Political Science & Government 


JEREMY BENT HAM: The Handbook of Political Falla¬ 
cies: Introduction by Crone Brinton r*. ioe«j 

KENNETH E. BOULD 1 NG Conflict and Defeme: A 

General Theory tb 3024 

CRANE BRINTON: English Political Thought tn the 
Nineteenth Century tb■1071 

ROBERT DAHL U CHARLES E. LINDBLOM: Politics 
Economics, and Welfare: Planning and Politico-Eco¬ 
nomic Systems Resolved tnto Basic Social Processes 

TB/J037 

JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS: Political Thought from Ger- 
son to Grotius: 1414-1025: Seven Studies. Introduc¬ 
tion by Garrett Mattingly TB-T032 

F. L. GANSHOF: Feudalism TB.1058 

G. P. GOOCH: English Democratic Ideas in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century *"»/1000 

ROBERT H. JACKSON: The Supreme Court m the 
American System of Government tb/iioo 

KINGSLEY MARTIN: French Liberal Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century: A Study of Political Ideas fro*n 
Boyle to Condorcet tb/xi 14 

J. P. MAYER: Alexis de Tocqueville: A Btograp'nual 
Study in Political Science tb 1014 

JOHN STUART MILL: On BenLham and Coleridge 
Introduction by F. R. Leavts TB/1070 

JOHN B. MORRALL. Political Thought in Medieval 
Times ra/1076 

KARL R. POPPER: The Open Society and Its Enemies 
Volume I: The Spelt of Plato tb Tioi 

Volume II: The High Tide of Prophecy: Hegel. Mei, 
and the Aftermath tb 110a 

JOSEPH A. SCHUMPETER: Capitalism, Socialism and 


Psychology 


ANTON T. BOISEN: The Exploration of the Inner 
World: A Study of Mental Disorder and Religious 
Experience tb 87 

WALTER BROMBERG: The Vlind of Min; A Htstory of 
Psychotherapy and Psychoanalysis tb 1003 

SIGMUND FREUD: On Creativity and the Ur^oo- 
scious: Papers on the Psychology of Art , Literature. 
Love, Religion. Intro, by Beniamin Nelson TS'45 

C JUDSON HERRICK: The Evolution of Human Nature 

T 1 54 $ 

ALDOU 5 HUXLEY: The Devils of Louduit: A Study 
in the Psychology of Power Politics and Mystical 
Religion in the France of Cardinal Richelieu tb 00 

WILLIAM JAMES; Psychology: The Briefer Course. 
Edited with an Intro, oy Gordon Allport TB- 1034 

C. G. JUNG: Psychological Reflections. Edited bv 
Jolande Jacobi 

C. G. JUNG: Symbols of Transformation: An 
of the Prelude to a Case of Schizophrenia 

Volume I tb / z* 

Volume II rt'roio 

C G. JUNG i C- KEREN'i l: Essays on a Science of 

Mythology; The Myths of the Divine Child and the 
Drome Maiden 

ERICH NEUMANN: Amor and Psyche: The 
Development of the Feminine 

ERICH NEUMANN: The Origins and History of Con- 

Volume 1 Ulus, tb 
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Religious Thinkers & Traditions 

AUGUSTINE; An Augustine Synthesis. Edited by Erich 
Przywara T*/J 5 

KARL BARTH: Church Dogmatics: A Selection: Intro¬ 
duction by H. Gollwitzer; Edited by G. W. Bromiley 

TB/95 


KARL BARTH: Dogmatics in Outline TB / 5 6 

KARL BARTH: The Word of Cod and the Word of 
Man 

THOMAS CORB 1 SHLEY: Roman Catholicism TB/112 

ADOLF DEISSMANN: Paul: A Study in Social and Re¬ 
ligious History TB/15 

JOHANNES ECKHART: Meister Eckhart: A Modem 
Translation by R. B. Blakney TB 8 

WINTHROP HUDSON: The Great Tradition of the 
American Churches T8 / 9 ** 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD: Edifying Discourses. Edited 
with an Introduction by Paul Holmer TB/32 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD: The Journals of Kierkegaard 
Edited with an Intro, by Alexander Dru tb/jz 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD: The Point of View for My 
Work as an Author: A Report to History. Preface by 
Benjamin Nelson tb/86 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD: The Present Age. Translated 
and edited by Alexander Dru. Introduction by Walter 
Kaufmann tb /94 

SOREN KIERKEGAARD: Purity of Heart. Translated 
by Douglas Steere tb/ 4 

WALTER LOWRIE: Kierkegaard: A Life 

Volume I tb/69 

Volume II TB/90 

GABRIEL MARCEL: Homo Viator: Introduction to a 
Metaphysic of Hope TB/97 

PERRY MILLER & T. H. JOHNSON, Editors: The Puri¬ 
tans: A Sourcebook of Their Writings 

Volume I tb/ 1093 
Volume II tb/ 1094 

A. D. NOCK: St. Paul TB/104 

PAUL PFUETZE: Self, Society, Existence: Human Na¬ 
ture and Dialogue in the Thought of George Herbert 
Mead and Martin Buber tb/ 1059 

F. SCHLEIERMACHER: The Christian Faith. Introduc¬ 
tion by Richard R . Niebuhr Volume I tb/xo6 

Volume II TB/109 

F. SCHLEIERMACHER: On Religion: Speeches to Its 
Cultured Despisers. Intro, by Rudolf Otto TB/36 

PAUL TILLICH: Dynamics of Faith TB/42 

EVELYN UNDERHILL: Worship tb/to 

G. VAN DER LEEUW: Religion in Essence and Mani¬ 

festation: A Study in Phenomenology. Appendices 
by Hans H. Penner Volume I tb/ 100 

Volume II tb/ 101 


NATURAL SCIENCES 
AND MATHEMATICS 


Biological Sciences 

CHARLOTTE AUERBACH: The Science of Genetics 

TB/56S 

A. BELLAIRS: Reptiles: Life History , Evolution , and 
Structure . Ulus. tb/szo 

LUDWIG VON BERTALANFFY: Modem Theories of 
Development: An Introduction to Theoretical Biology 

_ TB/554 

LUDWIG VON BERTALANFFY: Problems of Life: An 
Evaluation of Modem Biological and Scientific 

Thou g h * tb/ S m 


HAROLD F. BLUM: Time's Arrow and Evolution 

tb/ 555 

A J. CAIN: Animal Species and their Evolution Ulus. 

Ta/519 

WALTER B. CANNON: Bodily Change;, in Pam. Hun¬ 
ger, Fear and Rage. Ulus. Tt > 

W. E. LE GROS CLARK: The Antecedents of Man. An 
Introduction to the Evolution of the Primates. Ulus. 

TB/559 

W. H. DOWDE 5 VVELL: Animal Ecology. Ulus. rB/545 
W. H. DOWDESWELL: The Mechanism of Evolution 


Ulus. tb 527 

R. W. GERARD: Unresting Cells. lltus re '541 

DAVID LACK: Darwin s Finches. Ulus TB/544 

J. E. MORTON: Moll uses: An Introduction to their 
Form and Functions. Ulus. tb 529 

O. W. RICHARDS: The Social Insects. Ulus. tb '542 

P. M. SHEPPARD: Natural Selection and Heredity 

Ulus. TB/52« 

EDMUND W. SINNOTT: Cell and Psyche: The Biology 
of Purpose TB/546 

C. H. WADD1NGTON: How Animals Develop. Ulus. 

tb/553 


Chemistry 

A. FINDLAY: Chemistry in the Service of Man. Ulus. 

TB/J24 

J. R. PARTINGTON: A Short History of Chemistry. 
Ulus. tb/ 5 xz 

J. READ: A Direct Entry to Organic Chemistry. Ulus. 

TB/523 

J. READ: Through Alchemy to Chemistry. Ulus. TB/561 


Geography 


R. E. COKER: This Great and Wide Sea: An Introduc¬ 
tion to Oceanography and Marine Biology. Ulus 

TB/551 

F. K. HARE: The Restless Atmosphere TB/560 


History of Science 

W. DAMPIER, Ed.: Readings in the Literature of Sci¬ 
ence. Ulus. TB/51Z 

ALEXANDRE KOYRE: From the Closed World to the 
Infinite Universe: Copernicus. Kepler , Galileo. New 
ton, etc. TB/31 

A. G. VAN MELSEN: From Atomos to Atom: A History 
of the Concept Atom TB/517 

O. NEUGEBAUER: The Exact Sciences in Antiquity 

tb 552 

H. T. PLEDGE: Science Since 1500: A Short History of 
^dat hematics, Physics, Chemistry and Biology. Ulus 

TB'506 

GEORGE SARTON: Ancient Science and Modem Civi- 
lization ri 501 

HANS THIRRING: Energy for Man; From Windmills 
to Nuclear Power ;«/«*$ 

WILLIAM LAW WHYTE: Essay on Atomism: From 
Democritus to i960 TB 

A. WOLF: A History of Science, Technology and Phi¬ 
losophy in the 16th and 17th Centuries, lllus. 

Volu me I tb' 5o« 
Volume II TB- 509 

A. WOLF: A History of Science, Technology, and Phi- 
losophy in the Eighteenth Century. Illus 

Volume I ra/339 
Volume 11 TB/540 
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Mathematics 

TdAVENPORT: The Higher Arithmetic: An Intro¬ 
duction to the Theory of Numbers ™/ 5 ^ 

-I. C. FORDER: Geometry: An Introduction tb 54 
GOTTLOB FREGE: The Foundations of Arithmetic: A 
Logico-Mathematical Inquiry into the Comrcp J 
Number 

5 . KORNER: The Philosophy of Mathematics:, 

duction . 

n F LITTLEWOOO: Skeleton Key of Mathema ics. A 

D iim^\cZ n , of Complex Algebraic Problem ^ 

GEORGE E. OWEN: Fundamentals of Scient.hc Mathe- 

matics , . 

WILLARD VAN ORMAN QUINE: Mathemat,cal Logic 

o. G. SUTTON: Mathematics in Action. Foreword l ’V 
James R■ Newman. Illus. TB ^ 

FRFDER 1 CK VVAISMANN: Introduction to Mathemati¬ 
cal Thinking- Foreword by Karl Monger tb. 5*1 


Philosophy of Science 


R B. BRAITHWA 1 TE: Scientific Explanation tb, 51s 
J. BRONOVVSK 1 : Science and Human Values. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN: rhiloso P hcr-Sc^E.l,tcd^ 
Paul A. Sc 1 IT Volume II tv 

WERNER HEISENBERG: Physics and Ph''oso r hy: The 
Revolution in Modern Science Introduction hv L - 

C. Northrop ‘ 

IOHN MA'iNARPKENNES: A Treatise on Probability. 

liifrndurfion by »N/ R- 


STtPHttN iuuuhuv Science. Foreword by 

An Enquiry info the /urns oy 79/564 

Jacques Barzun 

STEPHEN TOULMIN: The Philosophy of Sdence^ An 

Introduction 

w. H. WATSON: On Understanding Fhys.cs Intro- 
duction by Ernest Nagel >°7 

G. J. WHFTROW: The Natural Philosophy of T«^ 


Physics and Cosmology 


DAVID BOHM: Causality and Chance in Modem 
Physics- Foreword by Louis de Broglie 53 

P. W. BRIDGMAN: The Nature of Thermodynamics 

LOUIS DE BROGUE: Physics and MicrophysicsJFore- 
word by Albert Einsfem ? 4 

T G. COVVUNG: Molecules in Motion: An 

fton to the Kinetic Theory of Gases. I IIws * ***5 
A C CROMB 1 E, Ed.: Turning Point in Physics tb* 535 
r V DUREIL: Readable Relativity. Foreword by Free- 

^ V 4 L/Vixw TB/55O 

mdrt J- Dyson 

ARTHUR EDDINGTON: Space. Time and Gravitation: 
An outline of the General Relativity Theory TV 510 

GEORGE GAMOW: Biography of Physics ra/ 5‘7 

MAX JAMMER: Concepts of Force: A Study m (he 
Foundation of Dynamics 

MAX JAMMER: Concepts of Space: ™e History 0/ 
Theories of Space in Physics. Foreword hy AlheH 

_ . t . TB- >}) 

Eirisfem , , f 

EDMUND WHITTAKER: History of the Theories of 

Aether and Electricity . / 

Volume I: The Classical The^^" TB/55T 
Volume U: The Modern Theories tb sti 

r I WH 1 TROW: The Structure and Evolution of the 
G Univ«se An Introduction to Cosmology. Itt us. 


Code to Torch hoot Libraries: 

TB^i -b : The Cloister Library 

TB/soi-F : The Science Ubrary 

TB'ioot 1 : The Academy Library 

TB/aooi 1 : The BolUngcn Library 

TB/yooi-f- : The L>niversity Ubrary 
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Overseas, there is considerable belief 
that we are a country of extreme conservatism and 
3 we cannot accommodate to social change. 

Books about America in the hands of 
readers abroad can help change those ideas. 

h, S * Information Agency cannot, 

^United Stltes^ V3St need f0r books about 
You can help. 

of book? e L T imf hb 00 kS v.? rovides three packets 

0X1 J“ eri can history, economics, 

sociology, literature and politics to 

help meet the need. 

To send a packet of Torchbooks [*] overseas 
a 1 you need do is send your check for $7 (which 
tneiudes cost of shipping) to Harper * |L. ( * hl ° h 

Jr® t\L S C I 1 nf0 f matl °n Agency will distrib- 
te the books to libraries, schools, and other 
senters all over the world. ^ er 

I ask every American to support this 
program, part of a worldwide BOOKS USA campaign. 

leli/t??? t0 S ? are in the opportunity to 

ieip tell others about America. 
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